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HEN you go to the traps or into the game 
covers for a day’s sport you use the shell 
which experience has taught you is best 


adapted to your needs. ‘To get the best results you 
stick to your favorite shell just as you do to your 


favorite gun. 


You should be gust as careful about the powder that this shell contains. 
Thatthe powder plays an important part in yourshooting is obvious. 


In this connection you can’t do better than select and stick to 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE 


The next time that you buy 
shells, look on the top wad for 
the name [nfallible or 
E. C. as well as on the base 
for the name of the shell. You 
should have no difficulty in 
getting shells loaded with either 
one of these powders for they are 
found in any one of the four- 
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teen standard shells listed here. 

Hercules Smokeless Shotgun 
Powders can be relied upon to 
give you the same service at all 
times. Their qualities are not 
affected by time or weather 
conditions and they will always 
give high velocity, light recoil 
and even patterns. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
“*43 W. 11th Street 


Wilmington 


Delaware 
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Soon you can buy your 


Savage 


AVAGE has been making for the United 
States and the Allies many thousands of 
Lewis guns, large numbers of three-inch 

rapid-fire naval guns, thousands of truck frames 
for ourarmy transports, and many other products 
absolutely essential to the winning of the war. 


Our customers have been very patient under 
the necessary cessation of peace-time manufac- 
turing. We ask your indulgence further only 
until we can take the steps necessary for trans- 
ferring our enlarged facilities to peace-time 
production. 

By April you will be able to buy at your dealer’s the .32 
Savage Automatic Pistol, the .22 Savage Hi-Power and 
the famous .250-3000 Savage Sporting Rifles. Our other 
and new lines will be supplied as fast as they can be put 
into production. 


Savage ideals willneverchange. ButSavage production, 
with our new and greater equipment and personnel, will 
be much greater than has hitherto been possible. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Sharon, Pa. Utica, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 7 
General Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 
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SOME 


RIFLE 


AMMUNITION 


CANNOT BE OBTAINED 





Owing to present war 


conditions 
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Why Not Reload? 
We will gladly furnish all 
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Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


























KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 





Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 
A protected Gold Bead having a STEEI 
CENTER—very hard materialand having 


a high polish. Can he seen clearly in 
the dark timber or earlier in the morn- 
ing or later at night than any other 


sight ever made 





Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 
A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade 
and matted guard in frontof the bead 
Twice the length and twice the 
strength of ordinary beads 





Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.50 


A Gold Bead circular in form of very 
hard material and having a STEEI 
CENTER. Especially designed and de- 
sirable for carrying in scabbard. Will 
not catch on ANYTHING, 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘O’’ showing over 100 front and rear 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, 2275 Hudson St., 


DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 














JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. Inalessersense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its horders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips. and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service. 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 











You are assured the best of service by mentton- 
ing OUTDOOR LIFE when writing advertisers. 














M . OFTEN d 
There Are 25,000 Chances for You to Make 
Yourself Ludicrous in the Pronunciation 
of English Words 
And yet the man or woman of good breeding 

cannot afford to take a single one of them. 

You should be familiar with the proper pro- 
nunciation of these 25,000 tricky words and be 
ever on your guard against misusing them. 

Speech occupies so important a place in the 
society, business and professional life of our day 
that its intensive study is practically becoming 
the hobby of all intelligent citizens. 


Slipshod and incorrect pronunciation is taken 
as a suresign of carelessand indifferent breeding. 
A Blunt Mispronunciation of One 
Important Word May— 

Spoil the charm of your conversation—Ruin a 
good speech—Make a lecture ludicrous—De- 
stroy the power of a sermon—Discount a sales 
talk—Lessen the prestige of a teacher, and 
invite derision and discomfiture. 


Your train of thought may be valuable and in- 
teresting—your grammar may be correct—your 
appearance faultless—but you destroy the effect 
of all these if your spoken English is shabby and 
imperfect. 

You may avoid all this by obtaining the new volume, 


A Desk Book of 


25,000 WORDS 


Frequently Mispronounced 
Compiled by F. H. Vizetelly. Litt. D., LL. D., Managing Editor 
of The New Standard Dictionary; author of ‘‘A Desk Book of 
Errors In English,’’ ete 

It indicates the correct pronunciation of English words, 
foreign terms, Bible names, personal names, geographical 
names, and proper names of all kinds current in literature, 
science and the arts. In addition to this, all words that are 
likely to prove stumbling-hlocks are included. The preferences 
of the principal dictionaries of the English language are placed 
on record and national peculiarities indicated and explained 
Large 12mo, almost 1000 pages, thin paper bound in cloth 
TIT 


USE THIS FORM 


Money Back if Dissatisfied 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Send me 25,000 WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED. 
T enclose $1.72 for it, and you will refund all I have paid if 
I am dissatisfied and return the book within ten days. © 


IE ca snide td nanisinyncion eee rT 
@ If you desire the book with thumb notch index add 40c. 
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ee Fishing is back—at the very head of the list. 
S 1919 will be the greatest fishing year ever known. 
Steel Fishing Rods Millions of civilians, who have carried financial 
and managerial burdens of the war, will find re- 
lief and rest and new strength with Bristol Rods and Meek Reels in the 
great outdoors, in Pool and Stream and Lake and Bay. Hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers and sailors accustomed to being out of doors, but 
compelled to go back to their old indoor life, will take the first oppor- 
tunity to get back into the open. How they will get out their Bristol 
Rods and Meek Reels and put them together, and see that they are all 
in perfect condition, and handle them with fond anticipation—impatient 
of the long delay before they can start on their trip. 


Bristol Steel Fishing Rods and Meek Reels have been off to the war 100 per cent 
American. Every part of the Horton factory was given over to war work gladly and 
willingly. Everything we had was at the service of the government. But now that 
the war is over, we are back on the pleasant work of building Bristol Rods and Meek 
Reels, which are cherished by so many millions of 
good Americans, because of the 
MEEK happy times which they have 
a ,. hadandtherenewed good health 
and"Blue Grass” which they have acquired from 
RFELS the use of these perfect tools of 
the grand old sport of fishing. 
Buy them of your sporting goods dealer. If he doesn’t have them, and 
doesn’t seem anxious to get them for you, you can buy them by mail - 
of us at catalogue prices. Write for illustrated Bristol and Meek 
catalogue, mailed free. A 
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The Grand Old Sport 
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Four Bears in Fifteen Minutes 


All bears’ tails are short, and all bear 
tales should be, it seems to me, or at 
least reasonably so, and in recounting 
my little pilgrimage into British Col- 
umbia last spring after bears, I shall 
endeavor to lean as much as possible 
on the side of brevity. 

I met my guide, Mr. Jack Brewster, 
at Jasper, Alberta, May 28th. He had 
already collected our outfit together, 
and had secured Mr. Geo. Dennison in 
the capacity of cook. It required three 
saddle horses and four pack horses to 
transport ourselves and our outfit. 

We got started a couple of days af- 
ter my arrival, leaving Jasper by way 
of the Miette River over the summit, 
and thru Yellow Head Pass. We trav- 
eled horseback, riding all day long thru 
Jasper Park, our guns sealed by order 
of the law, to insure safety to the park 
game, tho we saw none ourselves. That 
night we camped at Yellow Head Lake, 
high up in the Rockies, at the head- 
waters of Fraser River. 

The following morning we packed up 
and moved on to Geo, Dennison’s ranch, 
where we put in the night. We had 
seen bear signs on the way over, and 
I was very anxious to move on at once 
to the bear hunting grounds. We took 
a canoe from the ranch down Moose 
River to Rainbow Station, and from 
there packed down the _ railway to 
Fraser River, camping there that night. 

We were now in British Columbia, 
and in a region that is very famous for 
bear. I was itching to go hunting, so we 
lost no time getting out after bear. There 
are many methods of hunting them, the 
efficiency and success of each depend- 
ing upon its adaptability to the partic- 
ular country in which you are hunting; 
among these methods are: still-hunt- 
ing, tracking with dogs, trapping, bait- 
ing and hunting with the use of field 
glasses. In these mountains the bears 
are to be found on the sides of the 
mountains where the snow has either 
slid down or melted off, and where 
there is a rich and abundant growth of 
green grass. These are called “bear 
slides,” and there the bears come to 
feed. I had killed practically every 
kind of North American game except 
bears, and had taken two unsuccessful 
hunts after them. However, as I look 
back over these two hunts, I am not 
surprised at my failure, for my guides 
evidently had not understood the busi- 
ness of bear hunting, and had not em- 
ployed the system best adapted to their 
country. 

With Brewster things were different, 
for bears are the principal game of his 
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AUTHOR AND BIG 


country, and he hunts them as a mat- 
ter of business. Inasmuch as the bears 
haunted these “bear slides” Brewster’s 
method of hunting was with field 
glasses, spying the slides for bear. 
Therefore, when we started out early 
in the morning on a hunt, the field glass 
was as important an item in our equip- 
ment as a rifle. 

We watched the bear slides all that 
Gay, and before evening our patience 
was rewarded by the _ sight of four 
bears—in three hunts, the first I had 
seen! They were feeding on the slide, 
and we took a long stalk on a big black 
bear, but couldn’t keep him from get- 
ting our wind, and lost him in the un- 
derbrush. A little farther up we saw 
a two-year-old cinnamon, and about the 
same time saw another cinnamon in the 
brush, but couldn’t stalk him. I tried 
a chance shot at several hundred yards 
distance, but missed. 

Brewster and I were getting hungry 
by this time, so we went back to camp 
for supper; sat around after supper 
and watched the slides, seeing three 
more bears on the same slide where 
we had stalked the others. One of 
them was black and the others cinna- 
mons, but it was too late now to stalk 


SILVERTIP. 


them, altho it is quite light until about 
nine o’clock. 

There seemed to be plenty of game 
in the mountains, so next morning we 
were up and ready for an early start. 
Hunting is best in the early morning 
or in the evening, for it is hot in the 
middle of the day, and the bears, be- 
ing extremely heavy coated at this time 
of year, retire to the underbrush in 
search of a cool spot in which to rest 
away the noon hours. We saw one two- 
year-old cinnamon; tried to stalk him, 
making a good stalk, but I missed a 
shot at about 150 yards in the under- 
brush. We returned to camp for break- 
fast. The slides were in good condi- 
tion for feeding, for it was a very tardy 
Spring, the bears coming out later, and 
the grass on the slides was about the 
only grazing there was for them. 

After breakfast we went out and 
watched the slides again, locating five 
bears on the same slide. They didn’t 
stay out long enough for us to make a 
stalk, as it required from two to three 
hours for us to make the climb from 
where we had to watch them, for the 
climb was quite difficult. 

About three that afternoon we moved 
up closer to the slide in the hope that 
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THE FIVE BEAR HIDES 
our bears might come out again. We 
reached the point where we had lo- 
cated them, and about five-thirty sat 


down to watch. We had sat there only 


about fifteen minutes when Brewster 
said: “Here they come!” Sure enough, 
looking thru the willows, I saw two 


cinnamon bears coming toward us feed- 
ing; just then another bear came out, 
and then another, until there were four 
of them in all, one big brown bear, a 
cub and two cinnamon yearlings. I 
waited for them to come within dis- 
tance; Jack insisted on me _ shooting 
sitting, so as to have a rest. I always 
shoot offhand, and never could shoot 
kneeling or sitting down. However, I 
tried Brewster’s counsel, and picking 
out the big brown bear, fired at her 
from a sitting position. My shot went 
low, striking a rock below her, and 
glancing from there, hit her in the hip, 
sending her bounding into the brush, I 
stood up then, and with my next two 
shots I clicked both of the yearlings; 
my third shot killed the little cub. 
We went down to drag the bears to- 
gether, preparatory to skinning out, I 
reloading my rifle as we went. The old 
she-bear had disappeared. Jack warned 
me to keep my eyes open against her 
coming back looking for trouble. Sure 
enough, while we were at work moving 
the three small bears, I saw the old 
mother bear coming back on a run, and 
called out to Jack. He yelled back at 
me to “Get away from the cub!” I 
couldn’t move more than a dozen yards, 
for I would have had to back into the 
timber and underbrush, which I didn’t 
want to do, for I would have had no 


chance for a shot from there. The old 
bear hove in sight, and _ seeing us, 
stopped for just a second, just long 


enough for me to take a shot, and I 
didn’t lose any time either, for there 
was none to lose. My shot broke her 
neck, and she fell in her tracks. 
When the smoke cleared away we 
had four bears scattered about us, and 
it had happened so suddenly, and was 
so quickly ended, that I was dazed with 
surprise. It was my first actual meet- 
ing with Bruin after three years of en- 
deavor, and the results of the encoun- 
ter were little short of amazing to me. 
Even the guide and cook, who had 
hunted bear for years, were surprised, 
and said it was the first time they had 
ever seen anyone get four bears out ofa 
single bunch. The whole thing had 
happened in less than fifteen minutes. 
I was mighty fortunate to get them all, 
I guess, and owe the credit for most of 
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it to the quick action of my gun, a 
Remington .25 Automatic. It works 
quick, and the results are certain. 

We skinned out the cub and took 
some of the meat to camp, where we 
had some fried bear steak for supper. 
I was highly satisfied with our luck so 
far, for this was only our second day 
out. Four bears looked like a lot to 
me. Their coats were in excellent con- 
dition, too, fine long hair, not a scratch 
or rubbed place, for, as I said before, 
the season was a late one, and they 
had not been out very long. 

The following morning we came up 
and took some pictures, skinned out 
the other three bears, and packed what 
meat we wanted to camp. We put in 
the morning getting our outfit ready 
to move, for we had decided to change 
camp. I didn’t want to leave these 
slides, but the guide had promised 
equal luck in the mountains to which 
we were moving, and the possibility 
of a grizzly. We had seen ten bears in 
all at this camp, but no grizzlies. 

We arrived at Dennison’s about seven 
that evening, and had a home-cooked 
supper, prepared by Dennison’s wife, 
and to which we did ample honor, for 
it was excellent, and our appetites 
were whetted to a razor’s edge by our 
long trip. 

We had decided to try our luck over 
at a camp on Grant Brook, so after 
fixing the hides for tanning, we set 
cut the following morning for Grant 
Brook and the grizzly country. Grant 
Brook empties into Fraser River on the 
north, We had started about nine in 





the morning, and reached our camping 
grounds at four in the afternoon. We 
pitched our tepee on the bank of the 
Lrook and made camp. 

We still had some daylight before us, 
so we started over to look the slides 
over. This was about 35 minutes walk 
from camp. At the first slide we lo 
cated a large black bear, but it was 
too late for a stalk. While we were 
eating supper that evening three or 
four goats and kids came out on a 
ledge close to camp and entertained 
us with their gamboling. There seemed 
to be lots of goats in the mounts, but 
they were of course out of season. 

Next morning we were out early, and 
after breakfast, went out to watch the 
slides. We saw an immense grizzly 
bear that morning, the biggest of the 
whole trip. We tried to stalk him, but 
he got our wind. We hunted for some 
time, and returned to camp about noon. 
We rested until about four, and then 
went back to the slides. About seven 
we saw a two-year-old grizzly, but he 
got our wind before we could get close 
enough for a shot. We stayed till 
nearly dark and then returned to camp. 

The following day we went out and 
watched the slides all day but saw 
nothing except goats and kids. 

The next day, Friday, but not an un- 
lucky one, we got out at four-thirty, 
had breakfast and left to watch the 
slides. About an hour later we saw a 
small grizzly on a slide near our camp. 
It was raining slightly when we located 
him, and he was on the run as though 
frightened. Looking over the slide to 
the south of camp, we saw a big nanny 
goat running to beat the band, and 
badly frightened, and Brewster said: 
“There must be a bear after that goat 
or she wouldn’t run like that.” Using 
the glasses in the direction she was 
running we saw a beautiful silver-tip 
coming down the slide feeding. This 
was evidently the cause of our goat’s 
just excitement and haste. We tried 
to stalk Mr, Grizzly, but when we re- 
turned from the other side of the moun- 
tain could not locate him, as he had 
moved off. We went back to camp and 
had some lunch, rested awhile, and 
about five that afternoon started back 
to the north slide. We reached the 
slide, and had just sat down to look 
it over when we heard our cook run- 
ning toward us, yelling at the top of 
his voice. He came up breathlessly 
and informed us that a big grizzly was 
up near camp. We ran most of the way 
back to camp, and located the bear, 
which was a fine big silver-tip, on the 
slide above camp. We made a good 
stalk; the grizzly was feeding on the 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS FOUR BEARS KILLED IN 15 MINUTES. 





I told Jack to “look out,’ and 
“Shoot.” The bear hadn’t 
seen us yet, and we were about 100 
yards away. It was drizzling rain, and 
this had kept the twigs and sticks from 
crackling under our feet, and made our 
stalk possible. I fired and missed my 
first shot. I was excited, I admit. I 
shot again, hit him in the shoulder 
with a loud “spat,” and penetrated (as 
we discovered on _ skinning him out) 
thru his shoulder, around the spine, 
and even piercing the heart. Such was 
the strength and extreme vitality that 
he stood up, bawling like a maddened 
bull (a sound I shall not soon forget), 
and turned and came down the slide, 
which was toward us, tho the grizzly 
didn’t know it, I am sure. I fired my 
third shot, hitting him in the neck, and 
this time he fell like the proverbial log. 
Again I owe many thanks to the quick 
work of the Remington Auto., for it 
required two fair hits to kill, and they 
had to be fired in quick succession. 

It was still raining, and was getting 
dark, so we left our bear and returned 
to camp. This was my fifth bear, and 
I was more than satisfied with my suc- 
cess. 

Next day we went after Bruin, took 
his picture and skinned him out. We 
put in the rest of that day watching 
the slides, but saw nothing. The fol- 
lowing day was too dark and rainy to 
hunt. Saw a lot of goats, but no bears. 

We broke camp again, moving down 


slide. 
he said: 
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to Dennison’s. 


him from wearing his shoe. 


There, while doing some 
work around the ranch next day, Brew- 
ster ran a nail in his foot, inflicting 
a very painful injury, and which kept 
I wanted 








JANUARY. 


A laughing maiden January stands, 

Bedecked in all her snowy mantle fair ; 

The sunlight glints upon her golden 
hair, 

And sleeping branches fill her warm- 
gloved hands. 

The green pines bend to her their 
quiv ring wands; 

The twitt'ring birds give forth their 
welcome rare; 

The fleecy clouds smile through the 
crystal air, 

And earth rejoices as she greets the 


lands. 

She comes to tomb the faded and the 
sere; 

To rest tired Nature after all her 


oes ; 
To cover up the blights of yesteryear, 
To heal Earth's sickness and relieve 
her woes. 
Thus January sees Earth's joy prevail; 
Flings wide the door, and bids the 
New Year, Hail! 


Donald A. Fraser. 




















to move over to Moose River, on the 
west fork. The snow had begun to 
melt on the mountains, and the rivers 
were terribly high. Brewster was still 
suffering from his foot, and was unable 
to do much walking. Dennison took his 
place as guide, and this was no new 
role for him, for he knew the country 
very well, frequently trapping in these 
mountains. We hunted around for a 
few days, watching the slides, seeing 
a few bears, but owing to high waters, 
our stalks were very difficult, requiring 
a long time to make, and we were un- 
successful in bagging any game. 

It was now about the middle of June, 
and getting late in the season. We 
might have put in another week or two, 
and might have killed another bear, 
but I had killed five in less than two 
weeks, and was fully satisfied with this 
unexpected success. In addition to his 
injury, and an attack of neuralgia, 
Brewster had now contracted a very 
severe cold, and fearing that he might 
become seriously ill, we decided to call 
off the hunt and return to camp, so 
the next morning found us packed up 
and filing along the trail in the direc- 
tion of Jasper. 

In conclusion, and without overstep- 
ping the limit I set for this story, I 
want to add a word of praise for Mr. 
Brewster and Mr. Dennison, who are 
very fine men, good, reliable guides, 
who give you very courteous treatment, 
and guaranteed results. 

















View of Big Fish Canon and country beyond. 
Lake Florence, lies on a shelf a thousand feet abov 


of the picture, just at the foot of the southern slope, is the White River; here is where Johnny 
This view is four miles below Trappers Lake. 


last ranch on upper White River. 
Notice the heavy timber all over the slopes as far 
Dr. E. I. Backus, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


BIG FISH CANON. 
This view is taken from the Flat Tops of Colorado, elevation about 11,000 ft. Lake in foreground, called 
e Big Fish Lake. In the distance is Sand and Pegoda peaks, about twenty-five miles away At the center 
M. Moore, the famous cowboy artist, has his ranch, the 


as the eye can see. This, perhaps, is 


The shelf coming out on the right is one of the projections from Heims Peak. 
the best view I ever took, bringing out so much 


detail in the distance 

















Bringing in the Christmas Breakfast 


W. M. Garlington 


Whang! Big Ben, sitting on the 
mantel in a bed room down in Florida, 
announced 5:30 o’clock on the Satur- 
day morning before Christmas, 1916. 
At the first note of the alarm a man 
jumped out of bed, grabbed the of- 
fending, but dutiful, time piece and 
unceremoniously silenced it. At the 
same time the man’s wife arose and 
betook herself to the kitchen where 
she began the preparation of an early 
breakfast for her husband, who, im- 
mediately after silencing the alarm, 
began to fumble with divers and sun- 
dry articles of hunting apparel, which, 
according to the manner in which they 
were arranged, gave evidence of hav- 
ing been laid out the night before in 
anticipation of this early arising. 

To dress did not take very long, 
and the man soon hied himself to the 
dining room where he found the wife 
bringing in coffee, eggs, and toast. 
While he ate, she returned to the 
kitchen and in a few moments was 
heard calling, “here, boys; come get 
your breakfast’ to the man’s two dog- 
gies, who slept in a little house in 
the back yard. 

Breakfast over, the man returned to 
his room where he donned his sweater, 
hat, and hunting coat, then reached 
ever and took his little .20 from its 
cabinet, and, with a goodbye to the 
wife, hied himself outside the house 
into the gray dawn of a chilly, foggy 
morning. 

The two dogs met their master as 
he stepped out on the porch. He was 
going hunting; they were going hunt- 
ing, too; joy! And they gave vent 
to their feelings by a series of short 
barks and by racing up and down the 
yard; around the porch, and under 
the house. 

A Ford, as pre-arranged, came sput- 
tering up to the curb and stopped; the 
man and his dogs got in, and with a 
clash of gears the car headed down 
the street, turned a corner, and then 
headed straight for the country and 
the woods west of the village. 

It was now 6:30 o’clock, but was 
still dark on account of the fog which 
was so thick that objects ten yards 
away could scarcely be seen. The man 
in the car was devoutly wishing for 
a breeze to spring up and dispel the 
mists within the next half hour—hard 
to mark singles you know, when you 
can’t see fifty yards. 

The car sped on its way past ponds, 
scattered woods, a house here and 
there, until it crossed a railroad track 
in a heavy belt of timber, where it left 
the road and _ proceeded thru _ the 
woods for about 200 yards and 
stopped. The man and his dogs got 
out. ‘Well, I’m much obliged to you, 
Mack,’’ he called to the one who had 
been driving. ‘‘Don’t kill ’em all to- 
day,’’ called the Mack, as he turned 
his car about and headed back in the 
direction from whence he had _ just 
come. 

It was still very foggy, so the man 
sat down on a log, called to his dogs 
to lie down, and proceeded to wait for 
the fog to clear away. 

About 7 o’clock the fog began to 
clear away before a breeze which had 
sprung up from the east. The sun 


broke thru a bank of clouds low on 
the eastern horizon and flooded the 
woods and fields with its beams, caus- 
ing each dew-laden stalk of grass and 


palmetto to flash and reflect its beams 
like tiny mirrors placed there by na- 
ture, and somewhere in the distance 
the report of a gun announced the fact 
that somebody was already into ’em. 

With the clearing of the fog the 
man got up from his seat on the log 
and prepared for business. He un- 
breeched his gun, squinted thru the 
shiny blue tubes and then slipped two 
salmon pink cases into their breech 
end. Then, snapping the barrels shut, 
he turned to the expectant and waiting 
dogs, who, at two blasts from their 
master’s whistle, raced away and be- 
gan to cover the woods in wide, sweep- 
ing circles. 

Three hundred yards from the log 
on which the man had been sitting 
was a pond which ran for a quarter 
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BOB WHITES. 
Just fry ’em to a golden brown, and serve with 
hot biscuit, coffee, and a little spiced grapes on 
the side. 


of a mile from south to north, then 
turned off and ran from east to west 
for a like distance. Within the angle 
of that pond’s shore were many clumps 
of fan palmetto, clusters of gall berry 
bushes, with the ripe berries on them, 
bunches of partridge peas, much sedge 
grass, and round pine timber, which 
was open enough to afford plenty of 
room to shoot. 

It was a belt of typical Florida flat 
woods, and somewhere in that growth 
of palmetto and gall berries were at 
least three covies of quail, in all prob- 
ability already on the move in search 
of their breakfast. They were there; 
the man knew this to a dead moral 
certainty, for he had been into them 
before this season and had left plenty 
there when after them the last time. 

With his gun on his shoulder the 
man leisurely followed his dogs, and 
now and then with his shrill whistle 
would telegraph a message to them, 
calling them in a bit, or directing 


them to right or to left, as he thought 
best. Two hundred yards had been 
traversed in this manner when the 
pointer suddenly slowed up, and, with 
his tail whipping rapidly from side to 
side, carefully crept forward for thirty 
yards to a patch of gall berry bushes 
where he froze on the point as stiff 
as a graven image. The setter, swing- 
ing in from the right, also caught the 
scent, but seeing that the pointer had 
found the quarry, stopped short in his 
tracks in a beautiful back-up point. 
The man came up with his gun at 
a ready, all the time speaking low 
words of encouragement to the quiver- 
ing pointer. Within ten yards of him 
he called ‘‘get ’em up, boy.’”’ At the 
command the pointer got ’em up, and 
with a roar of wings the covey burst 
from the gall berry bushes and sped 
like brown streaks toward a ridge of 
palmetto close to the pond’s edge. 
Crack! The little ‘‘20’ spoke just 
as the man swung the blue muzzles 
past a whizzing ball of brown. The 
aim was true, and the setter proudly 





brought in the first bird of the day—a 
plump cock. 
But what of the pointer? Ah! 


There he was on another point. An 
old straggler, begad! and, when it was 
flushed, the man again swung the 
blue muzzles just past and pulled the 
trigger, and again did the setter re- 
trieve the bird and receive his mas- 
ter’s praise and hand pats. 

Now for the singles-—the cream of 
quail shooting. The man sent his 
dogs forward toward the palmetto 
ridge where the scattered birds had 
pitched. Carefully beating the under- 
growth, the setter suddenly whipped 
around into a point, close up to a 
small clump of palmetto. ‘Get ’em 
up, boy.” Whir-r-r-r! Bang! And 
the third little beauty was stowed 
away in the big pocket of the man’s 
shooting coat. 

A few yards farther on and the 
pointer found another hiding in the 
thick grass. This one also found its 
way into the big pocket. Then an old 
hen, alarmed by the shooting and the 
man speaking to his dogs, got up with 
a rush of wings and tried to escape by 
by whipping around to the man’s 
right, twisting and going like a can- 
non ball. She ’most succeeded, too, 
for the ‘‘20”’ barked twice before she 
went down, wing tipped. She would 
have then gotten away from the man 
alone, but the keen scented setter lo- 
cated her under a bunch of palmetto 
and with a pounce secured her for his 
master. 

Once more the pointer became as a 
graven image. Once more a whirr of 
wings followed by the crack of the 
nitro, and the sixth little prince of 
game birds joined his brethren in the 
capacious pocket. 

“Truly a good beginning; six birds 
and but one miss,’’ mused the man as 
he sat down on a stump for a minute 
and watched the dogs whip the bal- 
ance of the palmetto ridge without 
success. They covered it thoroly but 
nary another bird did they locate. 
However, just as soon as they came 
out into the grass they both struck 
ground scent; each having a separate 
trail. As it was so close to where the 
last single had been found the man 
supposed that a couple of singles had 
dropped here and then run. 
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Carefully the dogs trailed along and 
from their actions the man knew that 
the birds were not very far off. Fifty 
yards distant and very close to the 
pond’s edge was an old dead snag sur- 
rounded by a cluster of head high 
bushes and palmetto. Straight toward 
it the dogs went, and when they came 
abreast of. it the setter turned into 
the cover while the pointer continued 
on around into the sedge grass on the 
pond’s edge. The setter came to a 
point close up to the cover while the 
pointer did likewise out in the open. 

Coming up behind the setter, the 
man ordered him on. Out boomed a 
single and whisked into the bushes. 
Bang! <A miss. Bang! A cloud of 
feathers floating in the air denoted 
that the second barrel had sent its 
charge home. At the report of the 
gun there arose from in front of the 
pointer a fine covey of birds which 
sailed off for a hundred yards and 
pitched into a large patch of gall 
berry bushes. The man watched them 
down, pocketed the bird which the set- 
ter had retrieved, and leisurely went 
after them. 

The dogs were hunting the cover in 
fine style and in short order they 
struck the scent of a bird that had 
dropped in the grass and run. They 
quickly found him, tho, close to the 
base of a big pine, making a beautiful 
picture as they pointed side by side, 
with the bird not ten inches from 
their noses. This bird flushed and 
quartered to the right, the charge of 
shot flinging it hard against a pine 
tree as it tried to pass in its flight. 

A few more minutes spent in whip- 
ping the low growth, and both dogs 
came down on separate birds, within 
thirty yards of each other. The point- 
er was nearest, so the man flushed his 
bird first, dropped it with a quick snap 
shot, gathered it up, and then went 
up to the setter, whose bird had run 
a short distance. He nailed it close 
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“NOW FOR THAT SINGLE!” 


up in a few moments, however, and 
when the charge of No. 8s stopped it 
in mid air it made ten in the big 
pocket. 

The setter quickly found another, 
which, when flushed, skyrocketed 
straight up for thirty feet, then 
swooped down to the right for a fast, 
curving, right-quartering shot. The 
**20” barked twice in succession, but 
the bird only speeded up and flew the 
faster. Damn! Damn! Damn! ejac- 
ulated the man as he watched it dis- 
appear in the distance. 

The next bird was found by the 
pointer; the man redeeming himself 
when he whirled and dropped it as it 
tried to double back on him. 

At this stage the man counted up, 
and finding that he had eleven birds 
resolved to bag one more, if possible, 
and then quit for the day, as that 
would be all the birds he needed. 

The setter trailed a running bird 
right to the water’s edge and came on 
it in a clump of sedge grass. When 
flushed it tried to get away by flying 








I had been traveling alone thru the 
“Indian country” and had not seen a 
living soul for three long days. My 
provisions and camp outfit were packed 
on a small mule that I was leading and 
it seemed that the whole earth was one 
vast solitude: especially at nightfall, 
when the sombre shadows from the high 
mountain peaks began to cast across 
the deep cafions, increasing the gloom 
a hundred fold. Even the chirrupping 
of the insects sounded weird and un- 
canny as I made my lone camp so far 
from the haunts of mankind. I was be- 
coming awed from the awful silence 
that prevailed, day after day and night 
after night, and when I spoke to my 
animalg my voice sounded unnatural. 
I had heard stories of prospectors who 
became “nutty” from being so much 
alone on their long trips into the wilds 
and now I understood why it occurred. 

Three days before I had camped near 
an Indian village and my mozo had 
asked and received permission to visit 
some friends residing therein. He 
failed to return and I started on the 


Solitude 


long journey back to civilization alone. 
The country was one vast wilderness of 
mountain and cafion as primaeval as 
when first created. 

It was near noon of the third day 
and I had reached the continental di- 
vide where two small springs, a stone’s 
throw apart, marked the source of two 
large rivers that flowed, the one into 
the Pacific ocean and the other into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Ahead, meeting me on the trail, was 
a horseman. <A_ nearer _ inspection 
proved him to be a white man. Instinct- 
ively I hitched forward the heavy Colt 
which hung at my right hip; for not 
every man one meets in that section of 
country is just what he ought to be 
and I was taking no chances. Other- 
wise I could have shouted aloud in 
sheer joy at seeing a human face again. 

As we approached I noticed that the 
stranger seemed to regard me with an 
equal amount of suspicion; and _ so, 
friendly, but armed and on the alert, we 
met and exchanged greetings. 

A few minutes’ chat and we were 





across the pond, but the man held too 
“cute” and the No. 8s dropped it into 
the water with a splash. The setter 
plunged in and brought it out. 

The man pocketed the bird and 
then looked at his watch which 
showed the time to be a quarter of 
eight o’clock. ‘‘Mighty early to quit 
and go home,” he thought, “but I have 
enough, so I will leave some for next 
time.’”’ So calling in his dogs he set 
out on the homeward trail. 

It was a five-mile tramp home, but 
the man did not mind that a bit, for 
as he swung along the road he re- 
counted the incidents of the morning, 
talked to his dogs, and thought of the 
coming Christmas day, when, fried to 
a golden brown, ‘‘Bob White’ would 
grace the breakfast table and whet the 
appetite for turkey later in the day. 

The man in this story is none other 
than the author. The dogs his pointer 
and setter, Jeff and Sam by name, 
faithful companions on many a morn- 
ing’s tramp after Bob White, and who, 
while not the finest of blue bloods, 
are pretty good doggies at that. 


both at ease and had agreed to stop 
and lunch together. Packs removed 
and animals turned loose to graze we 
were soon chatting like old friends over 
the camp fire and as the coffee began 
to boil and the bacon to sizzle in the 
frying pan the suspicions of half an 
hour ago seemed absurd, It is a 
strange thing that once you give a man 
your confidence, on the trail, you tell 
him your whole past history. 

He was from way down in Sinaloa 
and had not been north of the Rio 
Grande in fifteen years, and as bit by 
bit he told me his story I learned that 
he had killed a man years before “in 
the states” and dared not return. 

His history is that of dozens of other 
Americans one meets in the out of the 
way corners of this strange land—self 
exiled beings sentenced to do penance 
for their misdeeds by perpetual banish- 
ment from the land of their birth 

Self-confessed murderer that he was, 
I parted from him with a pang of re- 
gret, so strong in man is the desire for 
human companionship. 
DR. I 


J. BUSH 







































SPRUCE POINT CAMP, LOOKING UP NIZINA RIVER. 


Part of pack train just after leaving this camp. 


Mountains on right are between mouths of Nizina and Chittistone rivers. 


On the Glacier Trail 











A successful trip to the wonderful hunting fields of 
Alaska and Yukon Territory in quest of big game. 

















A little more personal moose expe- 
rience might be of interest, so here 
goes: One morning about 9 o'clock, as 
I was tramping thru some very unat- 
tractive timbers towards an old burn, 
I heard a peculiar sound that I had 
never heard before. It was so short 
and indistinct I could not make it out, 


nor the direction, so traveled along for 


a short time and I heard it again, but 
could not locate or tell what it was. 
However, after traveling some fifteen 
minutes I heard another sound which I 
recognized at once as either horns hit- 


W. T. Young 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 


ting together, or horning a tree, so I 
moved slowly around a little mole-hill 
of a mountain and stopped and was 
scanning the little valley below and the 
side. of the mountain beyond, when to 
my amazement just out in front in an 
old burn stood a magnificent bull 
moose in plain view. I worked Joe’s 
tactics and stood perfectly still watch- 
ing. Presently the bull made a step or 
two and raked his horns up and down 
a bush, making an awful racket. Then 
he would give a peculiar grunt which I 
recognized as the sound I had heard at 




















BROWDER AND HIS BIG MOOSE. 


HUBRICK ON RIGHT. 


first and could not make out. I pre- 
sume this grunt or bark of the moose 
is familiar to callers of moose, but 
while I have killed some half dozen or 
more of moose, I have never yet heard 
one Call, and it is the first noise of that 
character I had ever heard a moose 
make. Whenever the moose started to 
walk, I would walk also, and when 
he stopped I would stop. He was 
coming quartering down the moun- 
tain on one side of a little valley, 
and I on the other in plain view 
of each other all the time for some dis- 
tance. Presently a small hill came be- 
tween us. Then I moved as fast as I 
could to gain as much distance as pos- 
sible as I had to cross a small valley 
and climb the little hill between us. 

When I was near the top of the hill 
to my surprise the moose came charg- 
ing over the hill and running directly 
towards me, and as he went to pass a 
small tree he turned a little quartering, 
when I tried to shoot him in the point 
of the shoulder, but shot just far 
enough back not to break him down, At 
the crack of the rifle he whirled and 
started back up the hill, when I made 
a second shot which went high and 
plowed along his back for about eigh- 
teen inches, cutting a gash about two 
inches deep. He then turned and I shot 
again, entering about the last rib and 
ranging forward, when he started to 
fall and I shot the fourth time, this 
time hitting him on the hind foot (I 
told the boys he was scratching his ear 
with his hind foot when I shot at him 
that time). 

I walked up to him and just as I ap- 
proached I heard an awful racket just 
over the turn of the hill. I guessed at 
once just what had happened, that is, 
that there had been two bulls fighting 
and one had run from the other, and I 
also figured that the bull that had 
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Looking up Nizina River. 


whipped was the one I wanted, so I ran 
to the top of the hill and about 75 
yards away, and running for cover as 
hard as he could go was the other big 
bull. I had only one shell left in my 
gun, and fired as quickly as I could. 
The moose went down with a crash, 
but was up and going almost instantly, 
getting behind some alders and making 
off down a ravine where I could not 
see, At the same time I was climbing 
up a small round top mound where I 
could get a better view. About the 
time I reached the top I looked across 
the small valley and about 600 yards 
away up the mountain side I saw a 
moose climbing for dear life. Giving it 
the ‘‘once over” I saw it was a cow. I 
knew then the big bull was somewhere 
in the ravine below. I began searching 
all the available space with my glasses. 
Presently I looked a little farther 
around and there stood the big bull in 
plain view between three and four hun- 
dred yards away and he, too, was 
watching the cow climb the rocky side 
of the mountain. Dropping to my knees 
and without changing my sights I drew 
about one foot below the top of the 
shoulder and when the rifle cracked I 
heard the spat of the ball when it hit. 
The moose whirled around and started 
off in a slow trot, but did not go over 
fifty yards before he stopped in some 
timber. I could see his horns every 
time he moved his head but could not 
get a definite point at which to shoot. 
Taking my eyes off of the moose for 
an instant to place some shells in the 
gun I began shooting at what I thought 
was the moose, when presently I saw 
the moose turn around, and found I 
had been shooting at a burnt log about 
fifty yards from where the moose was. 
When he turned around I saw him lie 
down so I knew it was useless to shoot 
any more as I did not believe he would 
ever get up, and I figured the best 
thing to do was to let him alone, so I 
sat down to watch and in two or three 
minutes he stretched out and I knew he 
was all in. I walked back to the first 
moose and looked him over. He had a 
beautiful head, wide palms but a little 
less than 50-inch spread. I then walked 
over to the other and while his horns 
were very heavy and massive, the 
spread was a fraction less than 52 
inches. 


Our Yukon sheep. We put off get- 
ting our Yukon sheep till the last, 
knowing we could easily get all we 
wanted near the mouth of the Kletsan 
on the low mountains north of the 
White River. Therefore, with our main 





PACK TRAIN LEAVING SPRUCE POINT CAMP, OCTOBER 1. 
Mountains shown are on each side the Nizina. 


camp at the Kletsan we arranged for 
a small camp near the mouth of Cache 
Creek from which all four hunters 
started early in the morning, climbing 
hard until about 11 a. m. when we 
reached the top. It took a long time, 
as we had to go a long way around, 
working some ravine and around points 
of the mountain, trying to keep out of 
sight of most of the sheep, till we could 
get close to the top and locate just 
what we wanted. 

When we arrived at the top and 
looked over, a grand sight met our 
view. You could see sheep in all direc- 
tions, both on the side we came up and 
still farther north; the mountain side 
was speckled with sheep. The great 
problem was how we could get any- 
where without disturbing the sheep, and 
the chances were if one bunch became 
frightened they in turn would start the 
others to running. We looked over all 
those close to us and could not see 
anything but ewes, lambs and small 
rams, and decided we must get around 
to wherever we could get closer to 
other bands, regardless of whether 
those near ran away or not: so we 
passed around a high point in plain 
view of something like one hundred 
sheep, none of which appeared to care 


much till an old ewe stood and gazed 
at us for some time, and eventually she 
decided it was time to be going and 
communicated same to the others, and 
they chased off across the first ravine 
and up the side of the other mountain. 
They did not go far before they began 
grazing and walking, but kept moving 
up and away. Fortunately for us, the 
few sheep that were near the top moved 
down and north away from the large 
bunches to the south and left them un- 
disturbed. We worked our way around 
a rough rocky place to where we could 
get a good look at the bands to the 
south and among these we could count 
some fifteen to eighteen good rams in 
the first basin, which we decided would 
give us all the Yukon sheep we wanted 
or were entitled to, namely, 8—to each. 
These were in an easy place to sur- 
round, so we divided up and surrounded 
the entire basin and when we began 
shooting, we got our limit in about fif- 
teen minutes, most of which were good 
heads: one or two however were young 
rams, but beautiful horns of the spread- 
ing type ranging from 26 to 30-inch 
spread. 

I will say that when a band of sheep 
start to run and = shifting back and 
forth it is difficult to keep a close 














“THREE GRIZZLIES.” 


Left to right: Young, Hubrick, Mighell. This picture was taken on our return to McCarthy after 
the hunt, and it shows just how we were dressed during the trip. It will be noticed that the razor 


was not used much while we were out on the trail. 
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OUR YUKON SHEEP. 


Killed north of White 
Yukon boundary line 


watch on the big ones and do shooting 
at the same time; but one consolation, 
usually the rams and ewes and lambs 
separate early as the ewes and lambs 


move faster and soon get out of the 
way. I regret very much we did not 
have more time so I could get some 


pictures of the sheep on their native 
ranges. This is an ideal sheep range, 
easily accessible, and great quantities 
of sheep everywhere. 

The taking of sheep in this section is 
so easy that after the novelty is gone 
it is uninteresting, but I would like to 
spend some time there getting good pic- 
tures of sheep and the mountains in 
that section. These sheep were like all 
the others that we killed. As to their 
physician conditions, they were the fat- 
test animals I have ever seen of that 
class. The tallow covered their hips 
and backs to more than one inch and 
the meat was as tender and juicy as it 
could be. I do not believe I have ever 
eaten finer meat anywhere, and the 
cold dry climate and long walks make 
one enjoy the good eating. We found 
the younger moose we killed excellent, 
but as the season grew more advanced 
they were strong and not good. The 
caribou were fairly good, but nothing 
like so fat and sleek as the caribou I 
killed in the Goat River Range of Brit- 
ish Columbia in 1915. 

After getting our Yukon sheep we 
packed up our horses with all the meat 
we could carry to North Fork Islands, 
where we cached our meat so those 
passing to the mines could get it. Stop- 
ping over a day to let our horses rest 
up and get our outfit all in shape, as 
we had cached part of our supplies at 
North Fork Islands, we then headed for 
the Russell Glacier the next day, mak- 
ing the 28 miles in fair time, and we 
found the Glacier and Skolai Pass quite 
stormy, and an awful wind blowing. 
The tent which belonged to Mr. Murie 
was occupied by some hunters from the 
Kennicott Mines which forced us to do 
cur cooking outside, and with practical- 
ly no wood this made it very disagree- 
able. This was by far the worst night 
we had and the only one at all uncom- 
fortable. We did not try to set a tent, 
only made a wind-break and stretched 
a large tarp to protect us in case of 
snow. 

As there was no snow, and the next 
day was better, we had a short trip to 
Clark’s Camp. so left all packing of 
supplies together with 7 sheep heads. 
which we had cached here, to “Cap.” 
and the packers, and the four hunters 


River opposite mouth of Kletsan Creek, about one-fourth mile east of Alaska- 


Author in picture. 


went ahead and hunted the lower sides 
of the mountains for bear, as there is 
nearly always bear around Fredirika 
Glacier. We hunted faithfully all day, 
as we worked our way down Skolai 
Creek, taking in both sides of the val- 
ley as far as Fredirika, then the north 

















GREY WOLF AND BEAR HIDES. 


side below that point, as the creek is 
too deep to cross on foot and there are 
several bad glaciers on the south side. 
We could not locate any bear but saw 
plenty of fresh signs, and learned af- 
terwards that a nice brown bear had 
been killed near the trail at Fredirika 
two days before our arrival. 

Jim, in crossing Fredirika Creek, 
slipped and strained the tendon in the 


calf of one leg, which put him out of 
‘the walking the balance of the trip; this 
was the only accident of any conse- 
quence that happened to our party waile 
we were out. The next day we crossed 
the Nizina Glacier thru) McCloud’s 
Camp. We had so much bulky stuff 
to pack that practically all of our 
horses were carrying pack loads neces- 
sitating much walking. 

Following down the Nizina River, 
which at this time was getting down 
pretty low, we stopped for our iast 
night at Spruce Point just below the 
mouth of the Chittistone after a hard 
day’s travel. We occupied the Spruce 
Point Cabin that night, as it was cold 
and it saved us the trouble of making 
camp. There were three bear skins and 
one goat skin with some goat meat 
hanging up in the cabin, all of which 
had been killed a few days before by 
hunting party camping there. 

The next morning, October 1, just 
as the sun began to peep around the 
mountain top, I saw displayed on the 
mountain adjacent our camp the most 
beautiful shade of reflected light that 
it has ever been my pleasure to see. 
This was caused by the sun being re- 
tlected across the valley from one 
snow-covered mountain to the shady 
side of another on which the sun could 
not shine. We took several fine pic- 
tures of the camp and members of our 
party and pack train. I don’t think 
the mountain background setting could 
be beaten anywhere. 

Following down the Nizina, crossing 
the river several times, and outside of 
having to pull one or two horses out of 
mud holes as we were crossing Sour 
Dough Hill, we arrived in McCarthy in 
good shape about 4 P. M. having spent 
28 days away from civilization, not hav- 
ing heard from the outside world at al? 
during that time. During the 38 days 
we traveled 18, made camp 19 times at 
12 different places. The game taken 
consisted of 8 moose, 18 rams (17 
brought out), 8 caribou (6 brought out), 
1 bear, 1 wolverine, 1 lynx, and 1 gray 
wolf skin. We had plenty of good 
wholesome provisions, good cooking, as 
Sato was there with the goods at all 
times. 


LIST OF PERSONAL THINGS. 
Pants: 2 pair, medium weight wool 
pants: ordinary old pants, properly re- 
inforced and provided with lacing, just 
below the knee to bottom so they will 
hold tight around calf of leg and not 
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THE CONQUEROR LAID LOW. 


This is the moose that whipped the other one. 


Killed by Young at 300 yards. 


Massive wide palms 


measuring 52 inches total spread. 
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MOOSE KILLED BY YOUNG AT 30 FEET. 


This moose was running away from another moose that had just whipped him. 


Beautiful 48-inch 


spread of horns, forming three sides of a square. 


pull down and bind the knee when rais- 
ing your foot high. Be sure they are 
large around the knee. I used wool 
jeans and found them excellent. Lacing 
should be arranged by strip sewed to 
outside of leg so no holes will go thru 
to let water in, and if lacing is taken 
out the leg is loose and free like ordin- 
ary pants. 


Underclothes: 3 suits, medium 
weight, all wool. You will find heavy 
weight will be too warm, especially 


when walking or climbing the moun- 
tains, and if it gets cold at night, you 
can double up your clothing. 

Handkerchiefs: 1 large white silk 
handkerchief to tie over your head when 
high up on the mountains after sheep, 
some bandanas and small handker- 
chiefs for general use. 

Socks: 6 pair all-wool home-made; 
close-knit are the best. 

Overshirts: 2 ~~ ailil-wool 
weight, gray or brown. 

Hat: Light waterproof wool or can- 
vas with good brim. The sun is bad to 
burn ears, face, and lips. Soft hat that 
you can put in sack or bosom when not 
needed, is best. 

Gloves: 2 pair wool gloves with fin- 
gers. Golf gloves good, home-knit wool 
is best. 1 pair cheap cloth gloves on 
outside over wool is good when riding 
on cold days. 

Coat or Jacket: Filson Mackinaw 
cruising shirt is fine, or heavy sweater. 

Shoes: The most important of all. 1 
pair good water-proof and light tops, 
8 in. or 10 in. high, full bellow front, 
large enough for two pair of heavy 
socks, heel not over 4% in. high, heavy 
soles, heel and soles covered with small 
round-headed Hungarian nails. Nails 
can best be gotten at place of outfit- 
ting. Have extra pair of light leather 
shoes with heavy soles also hobnailed 
with 6-in. top to wear around camp and 
dry mountain work. Have shoes well 
broken to feet before you start, have 
shoes plenty large and if too big have 
strips of flannel about 2% in. wide and 
4 or 5 feet long to wrap around the heel 
and instep, bandage fashion to prevent 
any rubbing sides and back of heel, also 
making foot fit snugly in shoe and pre- 
vent turning on hillside work. The 
first fat game you kill, get grease and 
heat it and rub your shoes, and soak in 
while hot; this is the best water-proof- 
ing I have ever found. Two or three 
applications of this tallow will keep 
leather soft and water-proof. 1 pair 
rubber shoe-packs with leather top 
large enough for three pair of socks are 
good for riding on cold days, but not 
necessary. 


medium 





Leggings: The most satisfactory 1 
have found are made of strips of jeans 
cloth about 114 yds. long, 3 ins. wide. 
These to be used in the form of spiral 
puttees. Pin with small safety pin, the 
top edge of strip at one end to your 

















ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BEAUTIFUL 48-INCH 
ANTLERS. 


shoe lace, then wrap around, lapping 
each time and continuing up above the 
top of your shoes. Start so the end will 
stop on the outside of your leg after it 
has passed the front rather than the 
back, thus preventing anything from 
catching the ends, which must be 
pinned with one safety pin at top and 





one at bottom of strip to the last turn, 
also to pants if necessary to hold up 
leggings; conceal pins under last lap. 
These are very soft and noiseless, and 
when necessary to ford a_ shallow 
stream, one that will run over the tops 
of your shoes, take two short strings, 
tie one between the top of your shoes 
and the bottom of the puttee, and one 
between the top of your shoe and the 
top of your puttee. The wrap will pre- 
vent any water soaking thru and you 
can wade streams over knee deep with- 
out getting a drop of water in your 
shoes and the small portion of your leg 
that gets wet will dry and not cause 
any inconvenience. 

Poncho: 1 large poncho which can 
be used as a shelter or windbreak on 
short over-night trips, or as a slicker 
during rain. 

Blankets: 
blankets, 

Sleeping Pocket: 1 good canvas wat- 
er-proof sleeping pocket is convenient, 
takes care of your blankets and your 
surplus clothing, can be spread out be- 
tween your blankets, and kept dry and 
in good shape at all times. A small air 
mattress for your hips and shoulders is 
very nice, and saves the cutting of 
boughs, but is awful cold; I prefer the 
boughs. 

Safety Pins: 1 dozen medium size, 1 
dozen ordinary large, and 1%4 dozen of 
3-in. heavy pins for work around camp 
with blankets, etc. 

Medicine: 1 5-yard roll of 1%-in. ad- 
hesive tape, 1 roll 2-in. bandage, 1 roll 
absorbent cotton, 1 roll gauze, a few 
bichloride of mercury tablets, a few 
cathartic pills, and some capsules of 
quinine, 1 small bottle of iodine, well 
packed in a container so that it will not 
get broken, needle and gut for bad cuts. 

Needles, Buttons and Thread: 1 doz- 
en needles, assorted sizes, 5 yards each 
of fine, medium and _ coarse thread, 
wrapped on a 2-in. square pasteboard 
so they will lay flat and be easy to keep 
in shape and handle, 1 ball or hank of 
small staging, 2 medium-sized sack 
needles, 50 ft. of heavy staging or %-in. 
rope. Always keep some string and 
short rope with you. 

Ax or Knife: 1 light ax of good metal 
or heavy scabbard knife that will cut 
brush, blaze a trail or cut light wood 
for camp. I use a knife. 

Glasses: Good binocular, 6 or 8 
power, with strap adjustable so that 
glasses can be worn around the neck, 
leaving 1 button of the shirt bosom 
open, slipping glasses inside when not 
in use, thus keeping them out of the 
way and prevent losing glasses. 1 pair 
plain opaque glasses or goggles which 


2 or 3 pair 4x6 good wool 

















FORDING THE NIZINA, OCTOBER 1, LAST DAY ON TRAIL. 




















should be used almost constantly to 
prevent the glare and snow from hurt- 
ing the eyes. 

Flashlights: 1 flashlight (2-battery 
size) 1% in. by 8 in. to take with you 
when you expect to be out late at 
night. Always carry extra bulb and 
keep lamp and battery separate and 
dry when carrying, otherwise’ the 
switch may slip and burn out during 
the day in your pocket and when night 
comes you are in darkness. A bulb is 
liable to go out any time and would 
suggest that you take 2 extra bulbs and 
4 batteries, on trip. 1 flashlight, vest 
pocket size; always keep it with you 
with extra bulb and 1 battery. Take 
along 2 or 3 extra batteries with extra 
bulb on trip. 

Whetstone: 1 small carborundum to 
keep with you all the time if you ex- 
pect to do any skinning; 1 large stone 
in camp with coarse and fine sides for 
big knives, axes, ete. The India Car- 
borundum stones I find very satisfac- 
tory. 

Compass: 1 pocket compass always 
fastened to body or pinned in pocket 
with safety-pin. 

Watch: Take along 2 cheap watches, 
the $1.50 kind is O. K. Wrist band 
watches are more convenient. 

Pack Sack: 1 good light water-proof 
pack sack, and ordinary army haver- 
sack is good, light for light carrying. 
Always take it with you in which to 
carry coat, etc. 

Tool Kit: Have in camp small hand 
tool-kit with good small pliers, screw- 
driver, file, a few screws, etc. 

Rifle: To suit choice. Gunstock 
should be convenient with metal butt 
piate so that it can be used as a cane 
in climbing the mountains. Don’t for- 
get saddle scabbard for rifle. 1 brass 
bristle cleaner, 1 U. S. G. string cleaner, 
1 bottle of nitro solvent, 1 bottle oil, 
small package cleaning rags, supple- 
mentary chamber with ammunition for 
small game. I prefer the 1895 Win- 
chester, take-down, using 1906 shells, 
with gold bead front and Lyman re- 
ceiver rear sight. Sighted for the 150- 
gr. ball at 125 yards. I prefer this gun 
for several reasons, viz.: It is conven- 
ient to carry in transit or in scabbard, 
absolutely reliable in action, far more 
accurate than the ordinary man can 
shoot, powerful enough to kill any 
game on the American continent. Has 
sufficiently heavy ball when using the 
220-gr. for penetration and _ for long 
range work the 150-gr. ball, which can 
be gotten in the hollow copper point 
for sheep and goats, and other small 
game: well balanced for quick work, 
and metal butt plate for caning up the 
mountain sides. Test out the gun thoro- 
ly for 125 range with a heavy ball in 
order to tell where to set the rear sight. 
Keep four shells in the gun all the time, 
never keep a shell in the barrel, as ac- 
cidents do happen when least expect- 
ed: however, I always keep two or 
three shells in convenient pocket, so 
one can be slipped in barrel quickly if 
necessary. If the game is a long ways 
off, I figure I will have plenty of time 
to change my sights, shells, ete. Take- 
down because it is so convenient to 
carry in transit and keep clean while 
hunting, especially when you fall in 
snow and mud, you can easily get it out 
when away from camp and know that 
it is out. Metal butt plate I use for 
working-cane when climbing the steep 
mountain side. Of course, this wears 


the varnish off the stock, but I do 
not care for that, but I do want to know 
that the gun is absolutely clean inside 
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and always ready to use. The ammuni- 

tion for this gun can be gotten almost 

anywhere. 

PROVISIONS WITH COST OF 

SHIPPED TO ME FROM 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

2 49-lb. sacks Centennial Best Flour in 
canvas. 

8 10-lb. sacks Mt. Drift Flour in can- 
vas, 
10-lb. sacks 
canvas. 

10 1%-lb. pkgs. Ry-Crisp. 

2 10-lb. sacks Rolled Oats. 

10 1-lb. sacks Farina 
Wheat). 

10-lb. sacks Head Rice. 





LIST OF 
SAME 


Buckeye Corn Meal in 


on 


~) 


(Cream of 


ou 


8 1-lb. cans Halcyon Baking Powder. 

6 1-lb. pkgs. Washington Macaroni. 

1 20-lb. sack Small White Beans in 
cloth. 

1 5-lb. sack Soya Beans in cloth. 

1 10-lb. sack Split Peas in cloth. 


60 lbs. Swift’s Premium Bacon. 

48 lbs. Meadowbrook Butter in tins. 
2 5-lb. cans Silver Leaf Lard. 
2 11%-lb. Small Premium Hams. 
2 9%-lb. Small 

Cheese. 

2 50-lb. sacks Cane Sugar in canvas. 
1 case, 48 1-lb. cans Jelly, Jam, ete. 
20 1-lb. cans Hills’ Red Coffee. 
6 %-lb. cans Lipton Tea. 
1 6-lb. pkgs. German Sweet Chocolate. 
4 
s 


young American 


pints Snider’s Catsup. 
pints Small L, & P. Sauce. 
10 lbs. Evaporated Peaches. 
10 lbs. Evaporated Apricots. 
5 lbs. White Figs. 
5 1-lb. pkgs. Seeded Raisins. 
10 1-lb. pkgs. Evaporated Apples. 
¥% lb. Halcyon Ground Pepper, black. 
% lb. Halcyon Red Pepper. 
6 1-lb. cans Dehydrated Soup Vege- 
tables. 
lb. Garlic. 
pkgs. Magic Yeast. 
large tins Dehydrated Cranberries. 
large tins Dehydrated Blueberries. 
1-lb. tin Powdered Alum, 
1-lb. cans Keith Eggs. 
1-lb. cans Merrill & Soule Powder 
Eggs. 
2 cases Carnation Milk. 
4 14-gal. Wild Rose Honey. 
12 1-lb.cans Merrill & Soule Milk Pow- 
der. 
Total cost of above, including freight 
to Shushanna Junction (McCarthy), 
Alaska, and canvas sacks, was $235.89. 
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ADDITIONAL SUPPLIES PURCHASED 
AT McCARTHY. 

2 pkgs. Hobnails. 1 doz. bars Soap. 

25 lbs. Onions. Cinnamon. 

10 lbs. Carrots. Cloves. 


50 lbs. Salt. 6 Cotton Sacks. 
Matches. 6 Toilet Paper. 
10 lbs. Dried Po- 1 Egg-beater. 
tatoes. 2 8-in. Flat Files. 
5 doz. Candles. 10 lbs. Nails. 


All of above cost $21.65. 


Above provisions estimated for 8 men 
for 40 days. We were out 38 days 
and had about 1 week’s supplies left, 
sugar being the only item running low. 
We had 20 lbs. bacon, 6 lbs. butter, 10 
Ibs, coffee, 2 lbs. tea with rice, flour, 
meal and other odds and ends, left over. 


CONDENSED CLASSIFIED EXPENSES 
FOR ONE MAN. 
Railroad fare, Nashville to Seat- 
tle and return via Winnipeg 
and Prince Rupert, including 
steamship fares and meals on 
boat, Prince Rupert to Seattle, 
ee ee emer yr ner em $95.00 
Steamship fare, Prince Rupert, 


B. C., to Juneau, Alaska, and 


POOUT: airs so eniecre cia sipates itis “OULOU 
S. S. fare, Juneau to Cordova, 

PA CO: [ar ee eee earns tees ar 24.00 
Sleepers, Nashville to Prince 

BUMORE -o5.ci ocean escne we 17.10 
R. R. fare, Cordova to McCarthy, 

Alaska (191 MUGS) sé 6cccccss 22.80 
R. R. fare returning McCarthy to 

ON ost sicle Siler aici, views, Eseane 23.30 
S. S. fare, Cordova to Juneau... 24.50 
Sleepers, Seattle to Chicago.... 13.00 
Sleeper, Chicago to Nashville... 2.50 
Total R. R. and S. S. fares, in- 

cluding meals and berth on 

DORE, 2 REN 5 Ore siawiaiele es 252.20 

















SECOND GENERC RIVER CAMP. 
Harris Creek, Y. T. On our return from Tepee 
Lake section. Fine moose section and beautiful 
place to hunt. 





Meals, Nashville to Prince Ru- 

| 5) <1 Ni ae ae ee er $12.01 
Incidentals and excess baggage.. 3.45 
Hotel, Prince Rupert 2... isc 1.84 
Hotel and meals, Juneau......... 12.91 
Hotel and meals, Cordova and 

McCarthy, g0ite in. ...2 26.5. 7.75 

$37.96 
EXPENSES OUT OF McCARTY, TOTAL 
PARTY: 
Total provision, less supplies 

OREN - sararaio-a axa a etree ate eta ene $230.85 
16 horses at $2.50 per day each, 

SR AVS: escie icicleis ware wlnesic ties 1,520.00 
DOM ONNG 0b%.o vara eiale wie Serato hacia 6.00 
3 helpers at $5 per day, 38 days 570.00 
1 guide at $10 per day, 38 days. 380.00 

Total for party Of 4.3... 66606 $2,706.65 
Each man’s share (one-fourth 

OF 92.706 65) Bislviwedsccaciews $676.71 
Alaskan License, 1 man....... 50.00 
Yukon License, 1 man........ 100.00 
Crating Heads and incidentals 

Bt MCCAPUAY 26.6 seco cic ese 5.22 
Hotel and Meals, McCarthy and 

Cordova, returning ieiers 13.31 
Hotel Juneau, returning....... 5.05 
Hotel Prince Rupert, returning 5.25 
Pictures and incidentals, Jun- 

RPE sees ecpicione arround eualacee et aans 3.03 
FIOUCL BOAO occ scwemcne nee 3.20 
Drayage, storage, etc., Seattle.. 2.34 
Freight on trophies, McCarthy 

TO TSCRCUIO a csiesidicawaw ones 26.07 
Meals on train returning Se- 

attie to Nashville. ..c.ccss. 7.93 

$71.40 

Total cost of trip for each 

MUONS ed eave is hc ev aeteneh atte aren ore $1,188.29 


The above covers all the regular ex- 
penses, but does not cover amount 
spent for souvenirs, nor does it cover 
the freight on trophies from Seattle to 
Chicago. 
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CHICAGO LAKE, 


Our Leader was anxious. The con- 
ductor was shouting, “All aboard,” and 
three members of the Colorado Moun- 
tain Club who were listed to take the 
trip up Mount Evans (14,260 feet) were 
missing. (Mount Evans, by the way, 
lies within the confines of the pro- 
posed Denver National Park—now al- 
most a reality.) The train was be- 
ginning to move when two women and 
a man, wildly running, dashed out of 
the crowd, flung their sleeping-bags 
on the car platform and climbed 
aboard with the eager assistance of 
Club members. Laughingly, they set- 
tled into seats and told of a delayed 
tramway car—of one minute to buy 
tickets and reach the train, hampered 
by their luggage. Much mirth greet- 
ed the discovery of a bag of lemons 
one of the women was clinging to 
desperately. She decided she must 
have clutched everything in sight 
when she left the ticket window. She 
was referred to as “the thief’ for the 
rest of the trip. We were off for three 
days in the wilds. Three days without 
being shut up in a house, three days 
without any cares. 


As the train roared and squeaked 
thru the cafion below Idaho Springs, 
rain drops began to mingle with the 
cinders coming into our windowless 
car. Soon, the drops were torrents, and 
we sat shivering behind the inadequate 
protection of the side curtains. I 
thought with longing of my nice dry 
rain coat, packed into my sleeping-bag. 
The train puffed into Idaho Springs, 
and we discovered the stage in which 
we were to ride nine miles, It was an 
open stage—no horrid top to obstruct 
the view. One look at that dripping 
stage and I was kneeling by my sleep- 
ing-bag, tugging at the straps that 
bound it. I did not see why that rain 


IN PROPOSED DENVER NATIONAL PARK. 


MT. EVANS IN BACKGROUND. 


In the Clouds 


Grace M. Harvey 


coat should remain 


dry any 


longer. 


Enveloped in slickers and ponchos, we 
climbed into the stage and rolled out 


of town. 


We agreed it was better to 


have a storm then than the next day, 
and so became almost grateful for the 


kindness of the weather man 


in thus 


arranging a clear day for our climb. 
After about four miles riding up the 
cafion of Chicago Creek, we began to 
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ON THE TRAIL. 


COMPTS. W. 


F. 


ERVIN. 








COMPTS. GEO. W. LINDSAY. 


inquire, taking turns, “Leader, when do 
we eat?’—ending with, “O, How the 
boarders yell when they hear the din- 
ner bell.””’ A Leader always has to be 
urged in this way, some how he always 
thinks it is too soon to eat. This one 
endured our growing importunity for 
half an hour, mildly protesting the 
while—then broke down and gave the 


word to open our lunches. Joy pre- 
vailed. The rain had subsided into a 
drizzle. We each consumed what we 
could of our lunches; and what we 
could not, we exchanged with our 
neighbors for something they did not 
want. Soon, we reached Chicago 
Forks. We were glad to leave the 


jigglety stage and trust to our own hob- 
nailed feet. 

We tramped for several miles up the 
East Fork of Chicago Creek with the 
baggage wagon following. That was as 
far as the road went, so we halted 
while the sleeping-bags and provisions 
were dumped out onthe ground and 
roped over the saddles of the grunting 
pack horses. 

At this time, the clouds decided to 
open again and Dorothea and I sought 
shelter in a dilapidated prospector’s 
cabin nearby. Dorothea was a new- 
comer in the Club and had worn a tan 
linen suit, white sweater and no rain 
coat. We sat on an ancient bed-spring 
in the dark old cabin and, thru the 
small door, watched the rain slanting 
down thru the evergreens on our men 
trying to make a good diamond hitch. 

At last, all was ready and we crept 
out of our shelter, and followed the 
horses as they splashed thru the black 
mud in the trail. It was twilight in the 
narrow trail thru the forest, and we 
talked of the charm of the mountains 
in the mist. As we skirted a small 
lake, we had glimpses thru the clouds 
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cliff on the other side. It 
was tantalizing. But joke as we might, 
the Leader’s mouth had a _ pathetic 
droop. “It has settled into an all-night 
rain,’ he told me. “T don’t know 
whether there is any shelter at Chicago 
Lake or not.” 

Twice, we were stopped by trees fal 
len across the old trail. It took pre- 
cious time to remove them, so that it 
was nearly dark when we reached Chi- 
cago Lake (11,300 feet). We could see 
no lake, but the teamster assured us 
that it lay over in the leaden distance. 
With deep gratitude, we beheld an old 
log cabin and rushed into it. We waited 
in the dark till the provisons were un- 
packed, then wrenched the boxes open 
and extracted some candles, which re- 
lieved the gloom. 

An old bunk, with rusty springs, in 
one corner, and an exhausted appearing 
two-holed stove in another, took uncer- 
tain shape in the flickering light. The 
men fixed the stove pipe which had 
fallen down and the girls unpacked the 
food. A fire was built without firing 
the cabin itself, which was our fear, 


of a great 


EVANS FROM SUMMIT 


LAKE. COMPTS. GEORGE 
and supper cooked. If you have ever 
been in a dark, dirty old cabin, 10x15 
feet, in company with seventeen wet 
and hungry human beings, you can 
imagine how simple was the prepara- 
tion of that meal. 

When we were fed, we considered 
sleeping arrangements. The men found 
an antique shed with a lattice effect 
roofing, and volunteered to sleep there. 
So we girls, eleven of us, unrolled our 
sleeping-bags which were more or less 
soaked, and spread them on the dirt 
floor. 

I had selfishly selected a corner for 
mine, but after I had removed by boots, 
putting them under the foot of my bag 
to keep them dry, and inserted my 
damp person in my bag, I found I had 
made a grievous mistake, Nature and 
Father Time had opened a hole for 
ventilation right over my head and the 
sad heavens were taking advantage of 
it. Sometimes a little stream descended 
from it, sometimes it came drop by 
drop. Why didn’t I move? The wall 
was on one side and Dorothea on the 
other; Dorothea was under the edge of 
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the stove and nine other girls covered 
the rest of the ground space, There was 
standing room only, and I preferred to 
be under the faucet. 

I felt around in the blackness, lo- 
cated my rain coat, and with a grin at 
cheating the elements, placed it over 
my head and prepared for slumber. But 
it was stuffy under that coat and the 
thud of the drops on the rubber over 
my head was irritating. Just as I was 
becoming accustomed to that, two 
weary ladies began to breathe thru 
their mouths. I abandoned the thought 
of repose and accepted the fact that I 
was to spend the night in my bag, 
nothing more. A grey light came at 
last, and glad we were to quit our bags 
and kindle a fire. It was not raining 
without—simply cloudy, misty. 

We took our tooth-brushes, soap and 
towels and swished thru the willows in 
the direction of the lake. We walked 
thru a cloud and there was the lake. 
After invigorating application of icy 
water, we felt happy once more. I re- 
flected one never sleeps much in a bag 
anyway, probably the clouds would run 
away and give the sun its turn soon. 
This was only five o’clock. Give it a 
couple of hours. 

But at 7:30, we were undecided. We 
were ready to start on our ascent of 
Mount Evans, and it was neither rainy 
nor clear. Some said we would be 
idiots to start, but the majority felt that 
they would rather walk in the rain than 
sit in that mussy cabin all day. 

We started. The weather which had 
evidently been holding its breath for 


cur decision, relaxed into rain. An 
hour passed and found us above the 
cliffs which hem in the lake. We were 


wet, but we knew that whatever our 
clothing might do, we ourselves would 
neither fade nor shrink. So we en- 
joyed the view when we had one, and 
splashed upward when the clouds en- 
veloped us. In time, we were higher, 
nearly to Summit Lake, a thousand feet 
above our camp. The dull cloud cur- 
tain now ripped apart and we witnessed 
a most entrancing spectacle. The 
clouds played leap frog, for they walked 











thru one another, melted into nothing, 
rose to the tops of the arms of the 
mountain on either side of us, then 
bumping their heads on the rocks fell 
into the lake far below, or romped 
ghost-like thru the trees farther down. 
We exploded all the adjectives we had 
with us, agreeing that come what might 
we would never be sorry we had come 
on this climb. 

The trail grew steeper; the rain 
grew heavier. One of the men had a 
waterproof hunting coat of which he 
was slightly vain. He put his hand in- 
to his pocket and thereby discovered 
one disadvantage of an absolutely rain- 
tight garment. If the rain could not 
get in, neither could it get out, and his 
pockets were small cisterns. 

Arrived at Summit Lake (12,740 feet), 
the Leader wondered in which direc- 
tion was the real summit of Evans. We 
knew we were at the lake because 
there was the water in front of us, but 
the clouds covered all else, It is an 
unwritten law that no leader shall have 
previously made a trip he leads; this 
one was no exception. Three of the 
rest of us had climbed Evans before, 
but not from this side. So the Leader 
extracted a map from one inner pocket, 
a compass from another, and while two 
men held a poncho over him he deter- 
mined our route. 

On ahead and over the slippery rocks, 
we went. I said to the Leader: “I 
didn’t think it was possible for it to 
rain any harder, but it is.’ A half-an- 
hour later, he turned to me with little 
water-falls dropping from his hat; he 
had a sad look in his eyes as he said: 


“Did you say it couldn’t rain any 
harder?” He certainly was a pathetic 
sight. He had given his poncho to 


Dorothea of the linen suit and had only 
the protection of a kahki coat. All the 
space in our boots not occupied by feet 
and woolen stockings was filled with 
water, There was a mighty swishing 
sound as we toiled upward. 

Before we reached 14,000 feet, the 
rain froze into snow flakes. About this 
time, the crowd began to move so slow- 
ly that it was impossible for me to keep 
warm, Two others were troubled the 
same way, so we obtained permission 
to forge ahead. I didn’t care to have 
that rain-water in my boots turn to ice. 

As we climbed up, we saw two points 
towering above us. Were they the top, 
and if so which was the higher? We 
chose one and started up it. When 
iater we stopped to rest a moment, we 
hoped more than ever that we nad 
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chosen wisely, for the others down be- 
low were following us. If we should 
be wrong, their vengeance would be on 
our heads. We were saved, for when 
we gained the topmost rock we found 
an old tin can full of names, proving 
that this was the summit. 

It was frightfully cold up there. It 
seemed as if the wind forall the world 
is made on the tops of our high peaks. 
We shrank into the holes’ between 
boulders and shivered, waiting for the 
others. I even ate a little lunch, but 
the others were too chilled. The crowd 
came at last. There was no view: it 
was too cold to eat; so the only other 
pleasure of the ascent was to sign our 
names to the register which two of the 
men had carried up. It was a Forestry 
Service register, made of wood and very 
heavy. One man had carried the box 
with the book in it, another the post. 
While we signed—and I defy any one 
knowing the party to identify those 
shaky pencil marks—the men endeav- 
ored to set up the register. It de- 
manded the use of screws, however, and 
they were unable to hit the eye with 
the screw driver, they were shaking so 
badly. The only man warm enough to 
have done it, was busy lighting matches 
under the hands of one blue-lipped Miss 
who was threatening to faint. She had 
vigorously resisted her doctor-father’s 
advice to bring a poncho, and not a 
thread of her clothing was dry. 

I decided to come out of my niche 
and our camera fiend, always courteous, 


COMPTS. W. 


F. ERVIN. 


reached out to help me over a deep 
crack. As he stood there in his grey 
city suit and white collar, with his 
long wooden tripod in his hand, he was 
nothing but a blur, he shivered so. The 
poor man confessed later that, in prep- 
aration for the trip, he had laid out his 
heavy clothing on the bed, and his land- 
lady had thoughtfully sent certain 
strategic garments to the laundry. 

We at least had the gratification of 
knowing that we had accomplished our 
object. We were on the topmost rock 
of Mount Evans; that it was snowing 
furiously and the only view consisted 
of clouds upon clouds boiling up from 
below was not our fault. The Leader, 
with teeth clicking together, announced 
that Mount Evans has a greater precipi- 
tation than any other peak in the front 
range, and it was not difficult for us 
to believe him. 

“The only warm man in the party” 
was now ordered to start down, leading 
those who were freezing, and I joyfully 
joined his party. A descent goes quick- 
ly if one is sure-footed, and we made 
good time down to the alpin meadow 
above Chicago Lake. The clouds blew 
away, the sun came out and we had a 
view of Mt. Evans at last, with the 
fresh snow on its summit. Then down 
the last drop to camp, to dry ourselves. 

A camp fire in the open was burning 
lazily; we encouraged it. When it was 
crackling merrily, we sat ourselves in 
a ring around it and removed our well- 
soaked boots, then there was a double 
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NEARING THE END 
row around the fire, one of boots, one 
of woolen clad feet. “The Thief’ had 
worn an open work straw hat with a 
lining of green silk. The hat had 
amused us before, but now as she dried 
it, the green lining shrank, forming a 
comically grotesque hat, which nearly 
led us into hysterics. The party drifted 
in, the two botanists with their many 
specimens to identify; and we all 
toasted, or rather steamed, right mer- 
rily. 


OF A 


PERFECT, DAY. 


Then a crash of thunder came out of 
the blue. We hardly had time to 
don our half-dry boots and gain the 
cabin before another downpour was re- 
ducing our fire to ashes. We glanced 
regretfully at skirts, bloomers, trousers 
—the place where the drying left off 
was plainly visible, “but what is the 
use of repining?” We revived the fire 
in the cook stove and had supper. 

I sat on a log and balanced a cup of 
coffee and a plate of beans in my lap, 








at the same time endeavoring to keep 
the fruit of a leak in thé roof from 
dropping in my coffee. “The only man 
who was warm” sat down beside me. 
He was not a Club member, and I was 
greatly surprised to hear him ask: 
“Do you always have as much fun on 
your trips?” I looked at him thunder- 
struck, but I saw that was really what 
he meant, so I assured him that this 
was one of the worst trips we had ever 
enjoyed. This man was so impressed 
by the Club spirit that he joined before 
the next trip. 

After supper, the rain ceased long 
enough for us to sing a few songs and 
hear a few little talks around the camp 
fire. 

That night we slept (?) as before. 
It did not rain quite as determinedly, 
but in the wee hours, something fright- 
ened the horses, and they in turn fright- 
ened us by waking us abruptly with 
their stampeding. The next day, we 
packed up and started on the home 
trail. Part of the morning the sun 
shone. How worshipfully we viewed it. 
Before lunch time, we had silently re- 
assumed our waterproofs—you may be 
sure we hadn’t packed them. We ate 
lunch under a thick tree and celebrated 
by making lemonade with the stolen 
lemons. 

Then on into Idaho Springs, where we 
saw by the Denver papers that we had 
had a most harrowing time. How we 
laughed over our predicament as set 
forth by a zealous reporter, a reporter 
who could never have climbed a _ real 
mountain, for he had us “menaced by 
the falling limbs of trees’—above tim- 
berline—Pretty good, was it not? 

That night, as my mother tucked me 
solicitously into my soft clean bed, I 
said: “Listen, Mother, it’s raining-—and 
I’m not getting wet.” 








A Hunt in Mexico 


Senor Pio Noriega 


Early in the morning of a very love- 
ly April day, when there was not in 
Mexico’s busy bee-hive more trouble 
than in the limpid, opalescent sky 
overhead, Colonel Doblado, of the 
Federal Army, and myself left Mexico 
City for the foothills of the Popocate- 
petl and Ixtlacihuatl, the twin lofty 
volcanoes that raise their white caps 
well over 18,000 feet, forty miles to 
the southeast. 

One hour ride over the Interoceanic 
Railway brought us to the Miraflores 
Station, where several friends of ours 
were waiting with pack and saddle 
horses for a pienic up-hill, with the 
ultimate intention of climbing the 
great Ixtlacihuatl (The White Wom- 
an), whose eternally white summit 
has been scaled by no man, Indian or 
white, that can show an authoritative 
record. This fact is more remarkable 
if presented in contrast with the great 
numbers of alpinists and inexperienced 
tourists alike that every year used to 
climb to the very summit of its 
loftier but less forbidding neighbor, 


the Popocatepetl ‘‘The Mountain That 
Smokes.” 7 

My Miraflores friends, living at the 
very foot of the mountain, were sup- 
posed to be in possession of the key 
to the summit, the fruit of a very cost- 
ly experience in previous climbing ad- 
ventures. 

In a few minutes our folding beds, 
cooking and hunting paraphernalia 
were packed, and the sun was not yet 
high in the cloudless firmament when 
the imposing cavalcade, arrayed in the 
picturesque Mexican fashion, broke 
march with a typical stampede up the 
steep and narrow lanes of the little 
town; and soon the trail lead us along 
the pine forest, thru which the gentle 
morning breeze was singing its sweet- 
est tunes, and whose protecting shades 
will accompany us for several miles 
ahead. 

Early in the afternoon we reached 
timber-line, that here runs at a level 
of about 13,000 feet elevation, and the 
green alpine meadows, dotted with 
flowers, take now the 


brilliant tiny 


place of the forest, that altho not very 
dense in the upper slopes, sends its 
strongest units to the very front~Here 
the horses were left to the care of the 
packers, the noble brutes being unable 
to proceed farther due both to the in- 
creasing steepness of the mountain 
and the low pressure of the air. Al- 
tho with several hours of daylight at 
our disposal, we were obliged to pick 
camp at about 14,000 feet, because 
farther up it was impossible to pro- 
vide ourselves with water, this neces- 
sary element percolating under the 
cinder covered slopes just under the 
snow cap, and reappearing again in 
the form of leaping rivulets on the 
greens below. 

Colonel and the writer, not being 
provided with a tent, spread our bed- 
ding in a shallow cave at the base of 
a perpendicular wall of basalt. Our 
fellow companions pitched their tents 
in front of us, and soon the comforting 
heat and jolly light of the fires gave 
occasion to the many activities and en- 
tertainments of the hour. The night 





was clear and cold, as most nights are 
apt to be during the month of April 
under the Mexican sky at such alti- 
tude; the coyotes were not so com- 
mon as on the desert, but their pres- 
ence was presently felt, and the inev- 
itable ‘‘rag-time” performance took ef- 
fect, in spite of the protests of the 
tired campers. 

A few rifle shots, however, put the 
fear of the gods in the hearts of the 
marauders of the dark, and I was 
about to fall comfortably in the arms 
of Morpheus, when a little jerk under 
the bed and what from the inner side 
of my rock-shelter seemed to be an 
ominous falling of rocks in the depth 
of the mountain, put me on the alert 
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A HALT NEAR THE CINDER FIELDS OF THE 
IXTLACITHUATL VOLCANO. 

















THE AUTHOR AT 14,734 FEET ELEVATION ON 
THE SLOPES OF IXTLACIHUATL 
MOUNTAIN WITH “NEY.” 


for the probable earthquake that was 
te follow. It did not come, neverthe- 
less, but the deep, resounding, cata- 
clysmical noise of immense avalanches 
of rocks falling to unknown depths, 
kept my cave rocking and me awake 
the night thru. The noise about camp 
next morning quite suffocated the 
noise of the deep, internal work of 
disintegration, but when the attention 
of my companions was called to the 
phenomena, all souls became _ im- 
pressed with the incessant activities 
of Pluto’s work-shops. 

Fair Apollo found.us climbing the 
cinder-covered slopes above the alpine 
meadows. A light fall of snow that 
took place a few days before, extended 
the eternal white cap of the mountain 
far below its normal boundaries, mak- 
ing the already fatiguing climb slip- 
pery and uncertain. The refraction 
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from the brilliant sun overhead made 
our eyes ache, even with the protection 
of the darkened glasses; and we over- 
exposed a few photographic plates for 
the same reason. 

The climb did not present, so far, 
any particular difficulty, but every 
step made oyr progress more slow and 
trying. This increased exertion was 
more noticeable after reaching the 15,- 
000 feet mark. Right here the line 
of climbers took an elongated shape, 
some of them losing ground on ac- 
count of the loose formation in which 
we were marching. The most we 
could advance without a little halt for 
breathing, was from 80 to 100 paces 
at. a time. But we went on steadily, 
without reaching the fatigue point. It 
is to be recalled that the city of Mex- 
ico and surrounding valleys stands at 
an altitude of over 8,000 feet, and the 
person who has been living there for 
a number of years finds himself pe- 
culiarly adapted for climbing, even if 
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he enjoys only an average good health. 
The natives of Rio-Frio village, in the 
heart of these mountains, that stands 
at the altitude of about 11,000 feet, 
are the most tireless walkers and 
climbers I have met in my wide climb- 
ing experiences. 

One of our Miraflores friends took 
the lead, hoping to take us to the 
summit in short order by way of the 
recently discovered trail, but the dis- 
appointing failure was soon apparent, 
when one after another impassable ob- 
stacles not previously observed barred 
our progress. The treacherous fis- 
sures, so frequent in the peculiar ice 
formation of this mountain, were so 
numerous and interwoven that to ven- 
ture in its traps was not only to expose 
ourselves to spend the night on the 
ice, for which event we were utterly 
unprepared, but it might end in disas- 
ter as well. 

When I saw the collapse of my 
friends’ hopes to attain the goal of 
the expendition, as far as they were 
ecnceerned, I resolved to turn back with 
the colonel to be in time in a deer 
hunt that was due next morning in 
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the Rio-Frio Mountains, an imposing 
range that extends northward, from 
the lofty voleanoes, to the shores of 
the Texcoco Lake. Our joining the 
gallant alpinists of Miraflores had 
only been considered by the Colonel 
and the writer as a side trip incidental 
to the hunting expedition, and conse- 
quently we were not prepared to give 
our time to an extended expedition for 
the conquest of the elusive summit of 
the Ixtlacihuatl. It was about noon 
when we parted from our friends, the 
intrepid alpinist of Miraflores, with no 
little regret, and it was not with less 
sorrow that we looked back at the un- 
conquered summit radiant with the re- 
flecting light of its crown of virgin 

















4 GLACIER ON THE IXTLACIHUATL AT 15,400 
FEET ELEVATION. 

elevation of the extinct volcano is 
about 18,000 feet. 


The absolute 

















A VIEW OF THE IXTLACIHUATL FROM THE 
FOOTHILLS. 
snow piercing the pale blue of the 


heavens 18,000 feet above the waves 
of the oceans. 

My barometer read 15,626 feet of 
absolute altitude when our climbing 
down the steep incline began in quest 
of our horses that were enjoying the 
freshness and sweetness of the alpine 
pastures below. It was about mid-aft- 
ernoon when Colonel and the writer 
were again on horseback following 
along a very well used cattle trail, the 
skyline of the mountains that extend 
from the Ixtlacihuatl northwards. 

In the heart of this same mountain 
range, that extends northward towards 
the shores of Texcoco Lake opposite 
Mexico City, nests the little village of 
Rio-Frio “Cold River,’ surrounded 
by dense pine forests of magnificent 
grandeur, both in extension and by the 
quality and splendid proportions of 


























the trees, that notwithstanding the al- 
titudes of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet 
at which they grow, it is not infre- 
quent to meet veritable giants of the 
species. 

The night overtook us in a shep- 
herd’s hut inside the limits of the big 
Rio-Frio ranch. The shelter is situ- 
ated in the top of the mountain range 
at an altitude of 11,967 feet in the 
center of what is called the ‘‘Aculco”’ 
pastures. We had that night a very 
primitive roof under which to put up 
our folding beds, and had for supper, 
aside from our preserves, the most ex- 
cellent of milks, and that peculiar 
sour-milk of the mountain folks of 
Mexico, called ‘‘jocoque,”’ that once 
tasted is seldom forgotten. 


The following morning, after the 
usual exchange of compliments with 


our kind Indian hosts, two lonely 
“chevalliers” were busily engaged in 
picking up the difficult and tortuous 
trail down winding cafions in the di- 
rection of Rio-Frio Ranch and village. 
Presently our attention was called by 
the sight of two hunters that were 
keeping guard upon their respective 
pests. After exchanging silent greet- 
ings, with due respect for the rules of 
the chase, a leaping, frightened deer 
made his appearance amid the four 
of us. Our friends the hunters opened 
fire one after another, with the effect 
to turn the quarry straight towards 
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me, apparently untouched. This sur- 
prise attack upon the two mounted 
and wholly unaware strangers was 
rather confusing, but somehow I man- 
aged to unloose my .35 automatic from 
the saddle, and as it was loaded, it 
took not long to have the hard-to-con- 
trol bead upon the shoulders of the 
elusive creature of the forest. The re- 
sult was a nice trophy and plenty of 
pounds of juicy meat to take home. 

Half an hour easy ride from the 
spot on which the preceding scene took 
place, took us to the hunters’ lodge, 
where the whole party soon was re- 
united and served with a most appe- 
tizing lunch. Colonel and I were 
heartily welcomed and greeted for our 
initial success. 

These splendid Rio-Frio forests 
form a _ 70,000 acre property with 
headquarters in the hamlet of the same 
name. Here the deer roamed at will, 
practically protected at all times, the 
hunting prohibition being only waived 
from time to time when the insistent 
request of the friends of the owner 
were too strong to be ignored. No eas- 
ier nor more comfortable hunting par- 
ties can be imagined than the ones that 
can be enjoyed from these headquar- 
ters. The administration buildings of 
the property lie in a hollow of the Si- 
erras, where half a dozen radiating 
valleys meet. Each valley is a whole 
hunting proposition by itself. 
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OUR HUNTING PARTY AND FRIENDS. 


18,000 FEET ELEVATION. 


Immediately after lunch everybody 
was on horseback again to hunt what 
I am going to call Valley No. 2, as 
Valley No. 1 was hunted in the morn- 
ing of the same day, with the unex- 
pected result above mentioned. 

There were six hunters in all and 
three or four cowboys to take care of 
the horses and load the game home, 
because in Rio-Frio no game is left to 
rot, even if it takes a day to trail and 
locate it, when wounded. There is no 
hound on earth that can locate and 
follow the trail of wounded game bet- 
ter than a Rio-Frio native hunter can 
do it. They are certainly provided of 
a sixth sense specially adapted to this 
and allied branches of woodcraft. 

The hunters were located in a 
straight line along one of the sides of 
Valley No. 2 near the game trails that 
lead out of it in that direction. From 
the opposite, upper and lower sides 
of the same, some 50 or 60 hired na- 
tives, making an infernal noise, were 
driving the game towards the line of 
hunters, properly concealed behind the 
biggest pines or cedar trees at hand. 
To shoot under these conditions, is not 
so easy as to the uninitiated it may ap- 
pear. The terrific speed at which the 
frightened game flashes away, the low 
visibility under dense forest; and most 
of the times, the few feet of open 
ground in front of the hunter where 
the game is apt to be seen at all, 
makes the task of obtaining one of 
those well placed shots that drops it 
in its tracks a difficult one, indeed. It 
is snap-shooting, at any rate, and for 
the purpose we used the shot gun, 
leaded with round or conic lead balls, 
as the most appropriate weapon. In 
this and the following drives I dis- 
carded the .35 Remington and sup- 
planted it by a three-barreled rifle and 
shot gun, because I considered this 
last one more appropriate for snap- 
shooting even than that very efficient 
rifle. 

The valley was narrow and the drive 
was only a few minutes old when all 
along the firing line broke a terrible 
fusillade, that ceased with the same 
suddenness. The herd of deer that 
crossed the line of hunters twenty or 
more strong, was short of four heads 
when the fire ceased. No one crossed 
the little clearing in front of me, but 
we were all happy, and proud of our 
fellow companions when the result of 
the drive was made known. 

As soon as the four deer were load- 
ed on the horses of the cowboys, we 
all mounted again and headed off to- 
wards Valley No. 3, that was at the 
headwaters of Cold River. We had 
tn cross in front of the hunting lodge 
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to drop the meat, and we noticed that 
it was just one hour from the time we 
left it to shoot Valley No. 2. 

Valley No. 3 was only half an hour 
away on horseback at an easy pace. In 
the meantime the beaters were care- 
fully instructed to take their positions 
along the nearest flank of said valley, 
for which they had only a short cut 
to make across the forest. Soon we 
were in the narrow gorge that leads 
into the valley. Cliffs hanging on all 
sides gave only room for the running 
brook and the well kept lumber road 
alongside. The scene was lovely and 
inspiring, with that crowning radiant 
blue sky overhead that never fails to 
lend its color to the Mexican land- 
scape. 

Farther on the valley widens, but 
in some places the rock wall looks un- 
scalable. The bottom of the valley 
and its slopes and even cliffs are cov- 
ered with a dense mass of vegetation, 
the pine and the cedar trees, most of 
them of mafestic proportions, are the 
most abundant of all. On the sheer 
cliffs the dwarf oak clings desperately 
to the cracks with hands and feet, and 
the rhododendron puts a note of dark 
green on the grey rock wall. 

AYong the bottom of the valley were 
placed the guns in this third and last 
one to be hunted, and I was in charge 
of the lower post not far from the en- 
trance of the cafion. I had a rather 
long stretch of road at my command 
and a very likely place for deer to 
cross. 

The drive was nearly over, and sev- 
eral shots were heard towards the 
head of the gulch, when presently a 
great silence was made, indicating that 
the deer had already crossed and the 
beaters were ready to leave, their mis- 
sion ended. 

I was absolutely certain not to have 
the opportunity to shoot again that 
day, when my ears caught a noise very 
familiar indeed. A deer was approach- 
ing with all the masterly caution to be 
found in the old bucks. He stopped 
every few seconds to be sure that the 
road was not guarded in that place. I 
could not see him, but stood still like 
the cedar trees of my surroundings, at 
the same time following him thru the 
dense curtain of vegetation with a bit 
of that special sixth sense that I sup- 
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pese is in the Rio-Frio Indians, and 
that in some extent I have borrowed 
from them. After much hesitation he 
decided, at last, to cross the road some 
40 yards away from me, and so it did 
with a powerful jump that cleared the 
way at one bound. But in spite of 
the surprise character of the whole 
affair, I was there at the right mo- 
ment, and by the time he was in mid- 
air my three-barreled Sauer spoke, 
and the terrific shock of the 12 gauge 
ball landed him stone dead in the cen- 
ter of the narrow mountain road. The 
head was fine for this kind of deer 
(Mazama Virginiana Lichtensteinii) 
and I ordered it mounted. Today it 
stands Number II in the 7th edition 
of Rowland Ward’s “Records of Big 
Game.”’ 

The evening was enjoyably passed 
in the comfortable lodge beside the 
much needed warmth of the big open 
fireplace, the agreeable incidents of 
the day and splendid opportunities of 
the property for the royal sport, fur- 
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nishing the principal topic of the con- 
versation. 

Next morning we paid our farewell 
visit to the town of Rio-Frio and its 
sturdy dwellers, and before noon we 
were on horseback again, followed by 
an imposing amount of impedimenta, 
towards the hacienda of Zoquiapam, at 
the foot of the mountain. From there 
a special train of the Rio-Frio R. R., 
of which I was at that time superin- 
tendent, took the whole party safely 
and joyfully to the big city of the old 
legend. 

Today this game paradise is no- 
man’s land. The Zapatistas have over- 
run it, destroying everything and kill- 
ing or frightening away its peace-lov- 
ing dwellers. The cattle have been 
killed, the forest subjected to senseless 
destruction, and even the deer, so well 
protected and cared for in hap- 
pier days, have disappeared to feed the 
hungry cave-men that have converted 
into hell what Nature has made fit for 
the dwelling of the gods. 














NIGHT HERD. 


The tired herd is bedded, my pony’s step is slow; 

The moon bursts o'er the prairie, and night winds whisper low. 
Cookee’s fire in the coulee has burned to glowing coals— 

The cowhorse nearly stumbles, dodging badger holes. 


! ride in drowsy circles, watching the silent dark; 

And sing to breathing acres, on foot at coyotes’ bark. 

Cactus guards the trail’s dim line, worn deep by steer and cow; 

Hoof crushed grass and bull pawed dust—The wild sod knows no plow. 


The cattle now are sleeping, the chill of dawn is near; 

I doze in creaking saddle—Daylight is almost here. 

Scent of sage and click of horn—Fresh and clean from the West 
Comes the smell of distant rain—The wild bird leaves her nest. 


Far off on the Bitter Water, at the home ranch, C Bar T, 
A woman lies in slumber—I hope she dreams of me. 
I thro the night am riding—riding that she may live— 
For her my life and labor, and all a man may give. 


Chauncey Thomas. 














The Prong-Horned Antelope 


A few years ago our western plains 
were decked with countless numbers 
of the prong-horned antelope; today 
this swift and agile little animal is 
slated for extinction. Scientists pre- 
dict that twenty years more will suf- 
fice to place it on the roll of ‘‘Has- 
beens,” along with the rytina, the 
passenger pigeon, and the Labrador 
duck. 

Disease, the trend of civilization, 
and the unerring aim of the thought- 
less hunter have wrought havoc in 
the ranks of the sole existing repre- 
sentative of the family Antilocapridae, 
and, so far, attempts to domestication 
have met with meager results. The 
various zoological societies, and both 
state and national parks have tried the 
propagation of this fast-disappearing 
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animal, but efforts in most cases, so 
far as the writer is informed, have 
been failures. 

While the prong-horned antelope in 
his native haunts seems possessed with 
a hardy constitution, in captivity, he 
has but little stamina, and will pine 
away and die without any apparent 
cause whatever. Even in the wild 
state he is subject to actinomycosis, a 
disease which scientists claim always 
proves fatal. The writer, however, 
dces not believe that the above state- 
ment can be substantiated, as during 
two and one-half years of actual ex- 
perience in caring for them he has 
never had a fatality, and has had fully 
a dozen cases of this disease to con- 
tend with. The writer is of the opin- 
ion that location has far more to do 


with death in the above case than the 
seriousness of the disease. In domesti- 
cation, most of the fatalities probably 
occur from indigestion, as the animals 
quite frequently die when in apparent- 
ly good condition. This, however, is 
only supposition, but there are many 
facts which tend to prove this. Among 
these may be mentioned that in the 
wild state they pick their sustenance 
a little at a time, whereas, in domes- 
tication they get it in larger quanti- 
ties, and also of a different variety. 
As a consequence, they eat too much 
and frequently die of indigestion. In 
their native haunts, they eat mostly 
herbage, but greasewood, when they 
can get it, forms the principal con- 
stituent of their meal. They also eat 
a good deal of sagebrush, but can not 
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ANTELOPE. 


subsist on it alone, as 
thought by most people. 

It is a lamentable fact that thought- 
less hunters have within the last few 
years thinned the ranks of these ani- 
mals to such an extent that today 
there are but four or five states in 
the Union where they can be found 
in the wild state, and in these states 
they can be counted by the hundreds, 
where a few years ago there were 
thousands upon thousands. Different 
diseases have, no doubt, contributed a 
gcod deal to their extinction, but the 
hunter is in all probability most to 
blame for the disappearance of this 
noble little animal. 

Prong-horns have been subjected to 
different classifications by various 
naturalists. By the early writers they 
were regarded as a subdivision of the 
Bovidae, but now, by the best author- 
ities, they are considered a separate 
family, denominated Antilocapridae. 
The scientific name of the species is 
“Antilocapra americana.’ Even the 
name antelope can not properly be ap- 
plied to them, but as this name has 
row become fixed from the fact that 
the naturalists at first thought they 
were a species of the antelope, they 
will probably always retain it. They 
have so many characteristics not pos- 
sessed by the real antelope, of which 
there are nearly one hundred species, 
that they are now classed in a family 
by themselves, of which they are the 
scle surviving species. 

Among their peculiarities may be 
roted: The annual shedding of 
horns; the absence of lateral hoofs, or 
dew claws; the forked horns; the tall 
crowned teeth; and the peculiar white 
hair on the buttock, which becomes 
expanded when the animals are fright- 
ened. In color they are a reddish 
brown, with the underparts, the sides 
of the head, the throat, and the but- 
tock white. There is also consider- 
able black about the head, especially 
in the bucks, which have a black spot 
cr each jaw. An adult male stands 
about three feet high at the shoul- 
ders, and he is very little different in 
size from the female. Most females 
have horns, but of a rudimentary kind. 
All bucks have horns, which appear to 
come out right over the eye and are 
about nine inches long. These horns 
are forked, and this gives the animals 
the name of prong-horn. 

In confinement these animals be- 
come very tame, and even in their 
wild state their curiosity makes them 
an easy prey for the hunter, as they 
can be attracted a long distance by 
anything out of the ordinary, as the 
waving of a bright-colored handker- 
chief, ete. Some of the bucks, tike 
the white-tail deer, are dangerous dur- 


familiarly 


ing the rutting season, which occurs 
in September, but outside of this they 
are very docile. Their horns are very 
sharp, and they are a very formidable 
antagonist for a man when they do 
get on the fight. They have their 
young in May, which makes the period 
of gestation about eight months, and 
frequently they give birth to twins. 

In 1914 the government placed thir- 
teen of these animals in the Wind 
Cave Game Preserve. During the 
first season this little band was re- 
duced to seven head, but fortunately 
the next season produced better re- 
sults (in fact the writer knows of no 
place where results have been bet- 
ter), there being seven fawns born 
that season, which brought the total 
ot the herd up to fourteen head. In 
1916 nine head more were placed with 
the bunch already there. During the 
winter of 1916-17 four more died, 
which leaves a herd of nineteen. The 
seven which were born on the preserve 
appear to be doing well,’and as it is 
an ideal location, it is hoped that this 
preserve may be the means of propa- 
gating this animal, as its extinction in 
the wild state is but a question of a 
few years. 








THE HOLY HOUR. 


Have you wailed for the dawning in 
your blind beside the river 
Drawing on your pipe and waiting 
for the morning flight to start, 
Listening to the drakes a-gassing ‘till 
your fingers sort of quiver 
With that Hallelujah feeling just 


a-singing in your heart? 


Have you heard the widgeon whistling 
from the overflow beyond you 
Where they're feeding in the mud- 
flats ‘gainst the coming of the 

day, 

As some blue-wings pass before you, 
with such speed as to astound 
you 

And you softly cuss the darkness as 
they slither on their way? 


Have you heard old Mamma Mallard 
come a-sliding from the heavens 
Just to circle once and settle midst 
your decoys in the reeds, 
And you wish that you could see to 
serve her up a charge of sevens 
As she splashes ‘round a-gabbling 
‘bout her troubles and_ her 
needs? 
Have you dropped your pipe and 
wailed, stiff and strained, with 
pulses throbbing 
Just to hear that Honk-a-honk once 
more come sobbing o'er the 
brakes ? 
Did the squadron come so close that 
vou could listen to the lobbing 
Of the giant wings that sped them 
on their voyage to the lakes? 


They're those holy hours of morning, 
when the wild begins to ‘waken, 
They're those grand and _ glorious 
sessions, friends, that come so 
rare and few 
They always make a change in me, 
they leave my faith unshaken, 
They take my bitter thoughts away, 
do they work that way with 
you? 


Lynn A. Smith. 
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The Campfire Talks do not always reflect the editorial opinion of Outdoor Life.—Editor. 





No. 80. The Heart of a Savage—By One. 


Li Hung Chang, 
or however the 
gentleman spells 
his name, among 
the many witty 
and therefore 
wise remarks he 
made, once said 
that, ‘“‘There is 
less difference 
between the gen- 
tlemen of two 
races than there 
is between the 
high and low of 
any one race.” 
If he reads these lines he probably, 
among the five hundred odd millions 
of his own race, will not have time 
for me; but come to think of it, I be- 
lieve he is dead. A man’s words of- 
ten live after him; and sometimes out- 
live his race. 

“Gentleman,” by the way, does not 
mean ‘‘gentle man,” as my Sunday 
school teacher once impressed upon 
me, but it means ‘“‘gens man,’ and in 
that time ‘‘gens’’ meant practically 
what we express by the word “tribe’’ 
today; in other words, ‘‘gentleman’’ 
really means ‘‘head man” or ‘“‘leader’”’ 
and has nothing whatever to do with 
the word ‘‘gentle,’’ as we use this last 
word today. In fact, the original gen- 
tleman was just the reverse of gentle; 
he practically had to be the most vio- 
lent man in his clan to hold his job 
when clubs were high. 

Having more brains than the lowly, 
he of course was more honest, his 
word was better, and his manners a 
shade more refined. He probably ate 
with his knife instead of with his 
hands. In Shakespeare’s day, for in- 
stance, the dogs gnawed under the 
table on the bones the guests at Queen 
Elizabeth’s banquet board had tossed 
down into the straw, and they were 
whipped out only when they got to 





Chauncey Thomas. 


fighting; the dogs I mean, not the 
guests. But often the guests, too, goi 


to fighting, and like the dogs, they 
too were whipped out, but usually 
with swords. Great old days those 
were; and every man at that table 
was a gentleman, remember, or he 
could not be there. Fancy a “villain” 
at the Queen’s board. Today, how- 
ever, we occasionally have gentlemen 
and villains not only at the same table 
but in the same chair. 

Somewhere in Shakespeare is a 
most amusing item about how the 
clownish master had to take onto his 
own back the blows merited by his 
cur for stealing sundry meats from the 
cook, and for misbehaving himself 
mean—under 
in the company of 


generally—the dog, I 
the table when 





more refined dogs. Shakespeare and 
Mark Twain had more than one thing 
in common. 

A gentleman was often a knight, 
but a knight of course always was a 
gentleman, even if he never took a 
bath. The modern Englishman is 
making up for lost time, so he has to 
tub often. A gentleman in silk and 
steel underwear for a year or two 
might, like the rose, smell just the 
same by another name than Knight— 
something like a Ute Indian, for in- 
stance. He got vastly drunk on occa- 
sion, and according to well accepted 
proverbs of today, he slept it off un- 
der the table among the other gentle- 
men and the dogs. 

Burning alive was then about as 
common in Merry England as in our 
own country south of ae certain 
line—including Colorado, by the way 
-—even a little more so, perhaps. Like 
us, they burned their fellow country- 
men; and by way of variety, if an of- 
ficial of the government or of the 
church wanted to look into a little 
matter he usually used a pair of red- 
hot pincers. Manufacturers of 
thumbscrews, racks, and other useful 


instruments did a fair business. Such 
was England in the time of Shake- 


epeare. 

In the rest of Europe things were 
worse. The Germans were worse, and 
the French and Italians, while perhaps 
a shade more polite about it, did the 
same thing. Were these people sav- 


ages? Oh, no. They were the “First 
Families of Europe’’—only_ such 
beings as the Indians are savages. 


That is, they were savages, but today 
after we have civilized them, they are 
of course something else. Gentlemen” 
Well, hardly. Oh, yes; wards of the 
Government. The poor things used to 
burn their war prisoners alive, you 
know, just as our noble zncestors did 
so gently, or as we burn black Amer- 
icans today. Let’s see, now; our fry- 
ing ancestors were gentlemen, we are 
gentlemen and ladies, of course; but 
the Indians were savages. I want to 
get this thing clear. 

“But we had Shapespeare ; 
Of course, of course; even if one of 
the greatest of French critics did call 
him ‘fa drunken savage.” At heart 
Shakespeare was a savage, and that 
is what made Shakespeare great. 


” 
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The Indian pueblo is the only purely original architecture in America. Our so-called n 
architecture is only a servile copy and a conglomerate mixture of other designs, mostly 


HOME OF A SAVAGE, 


oder! 


American 
European, the 


originals of which are exceedingly apprepriate in their place, but which are as sad a misfit as usually 


used here, as an Italian villa superimposed on a Gothic cathedral would be in Japan. 
itself the possibility of a 


as illustrated above, contains within 


The Indian pueblo, 


new world architecture, unique and 


indigenous to America, as massive and impressive as the Egyptian or the Roman, yet pure American 


and distinctive of our people. 
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What is in the savage is the only 
thing that is common to the hearts of 
all men, things good, bad and indif- 
ferent. 

Of course the savages—I mean the 
Indians—had no ‘‘Minnehaha’’ or 
Laughing Water; no “Never Sumincr 
Range’’; and their brutish nature was 
such that it would be unthinkable to 
adopt any of their names for the 
streets, cities, states and mountains 
we “own” today—but I'll admit that 
such names are all too often unspeak- 
able. How many of our battlesnips 
bear savage—I mean Indian—names? 
No, the poor brutes, it would never 
do to call a battleship the ‘‘Tdaho,’’ 
the ‘‘Alabama’’ or the ‘Dakota.’ 
Those are real nice civilized names, 
even if the Indians did use them pbe- 
fore there was any civilization in Eu- 
rope known by the races alive today. 

The Indian was a lazy brute, of 
course, and made his woman work; 
actually do physical labor and develop 
her muscles, and even earn her daily 
bread of dried buffalo meat and tal- 
low. Today when a line of our sol- 
diers stops for a moment our women of 
course do nothing, none of them carry 
food and drink to their warrior lords 
and masters: and the Indian was al- 
ways at war, remember. 

Of course we allow no women to 
labor in America—no negro woilnen 
in the cotton fields? Oh, well, you 
know. They are black. But are they 
women? Remember the indian wom- 
en were only squaws—the Indians did 
not have any ladies. And we have 
even scrub-ladies. 

No, the Indian had no soul. No-—— 
but then why have we been in such a 
hurry to churchify him if he had no 
soul? Poor Indian. Savage, unclean, 
lazy, murderous brute, not a knight 
or even a gentleman among them— 
just bucks and squaws. 

And such funny names. ‘Rain in 
the Face,” “Sitting Bull,” ‘‘Iron Tail’’ 
-~—isn’t it droll? No such noble names 
as ‘Howard’ that means “Hog 
Ward”; or just plain—and Indian?— 
“Pig Herder.” Or the really well 
known tribe of ‘‘Thompsons,’’ other- 
wise translated ‘‘Tom’s Son’ or ‘‘Son 
of Tom’’; and “Tom’’—or ‘‘Thomas,”’ 
my own name, of course—meaning 
“Twin” from the ancient Hebrew. 
‘“‘Thompson,’”’ therefore, means ‘Son 
of a Twin’’ and of course is far dif- 
ferent than “Rain in the Face.’ 
“Charles Bullock” is simply “Lig 
Bull” instead of ‘Sitting Bull.’ 

Now in case any one bears these 
names, and practically every English 
name can be reduced to its Indian 
equivalent, as I have just done with 
the above few samples, I will include 
my own, so as to play fair. ‘‘Chaun- 
cey” is an English corruption of the 
French ‘‘Charlesmange,”’ which trans- 
lated back into English means 
“Charles the Great,” or “Big’’; and 
“Charles” itself means ‘‘Bold’’; while 
as I said before ‘‘Thomas” is old He- 
brew for ‘‘Twin,’’ so my name in In- 
dian would be “Bold or Brave Big 
Twin”; or say, “Big Brave Twin” to 
express it as we usually group Eng- 
lish words. But in olden and savage 
times “big,” “bold” and ‘brave’ 
meant practically the same thing, so 
for short my name in English, if I 
were an Indian, mind you would not 
be ‘“‘Chauncey Thomas” but “Big 
Twin’’—or, a la ‘Rain in the Face,” 
“Big Man Born With Another Baby.” 

“Colorado,’’ one of the most poet- 
ical of state names, means “red” or 
“reddish” or ‘“colored.’’ Now sup- 
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pose some member of a smiling and 
superior race should call Colorado 
“The Colored State.” I’d draw my 
razor right then and there. 

Man hates what he fights because 
he fights it. So when we had to fight 
the Indian to get his land from him 
and make it ours, we just naturally 
hated him as part of the regular pro- 
gram. It is hard work to fight a man 
one does not hate, and as we had to 
fight the Indian or not get his land, 

















“LITTLE CHILDREN WORKING.” 


therefore we hated him. But today 
the Indian is almost gone, and as is 
our custom, we occasionally accord 
justice to the dead, so we are begin- 
ning to give the Indian justice—see- 
ing that he is, as a race, almost dead. 
We forgive him the prisoners he has 
burned at the stake when we are run- 
ning excursion trains to our own burn- 
ings at a railroad rail; we forgive the 
horses he has stolen when we exam- 
ine our Chinese war relics, priceless 
relics.of the ages from Pekin; we for- 
give him the women and children he 
has tomahawked when we recall our 
little affairs—necessary of course— 
with the Moros in the crater, fighting 
to the death for their native land and 
for their own personal and racial lib- 
erty. They objected to being civilized, 
those Moros did; and did not we buy 
their island land from Spain? Maybe 
some one sold the Indian that horse? 
Anyway, that is all right now. The 
Indian is on a reservation, you know. 
And the greatest defense in history 
was the Aztec. 

We laud the ‘Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand,” but how about the retreat 
of the Apaches? And it took two na- 
tions and two years to corral two hun- 
dred common everyday savages, re- 
member. Leonidas died in the Pass, 
and the Moros died in.the Crater. 
Will the time come when, America 
and Europe like unto the bare plains 
of Babylon, the heroes of the then, 
and today unknown and unknowable 
civilization, will the heroes of that far 


but sure day be of the Pass,or of the 
Crater? Who knows? 

The Aztecs were savages, of course. 
They killed right in their churches, 
which we white people never did. The 
Aztecs ruled what today is modern 
Mexico, which seems to be a job we 
civilized superiors are not having 
much success at. By the way, are 
the Mexicans savages, the way they 
conduct themselves? It surely does 
look like it—but how about the bat- 
tlefields of Europe? Nice day today, 
isn’t it? 

But that is in Europe, not here in 
our own free America. The brutal 
savage Indians scalped their dead foes. 
But we civilized people are so much 
more humane, so much kinder to the 
poor; in fact, we sit comfortably be- 
fore the fire and write heart-melting 
essays about it, just as I am doing 
now, and only two human beings 
a day die of starvation in New York 
City alone. And no Indian ever died 
from want of food if there was food 
in his tribe—remember that. The In- 
dians had no prisons; the Indians 
never killed an animal for sport; never 
caught a fish for fun; in one winter 
camp on the plains even after we were 
trying to civilize them, two Indian 
men were executed, after a fair and 
just trial by their fellowmen, for kill- 
ing buffalo without sufficient reasons 
io justify their act. And we slaught- 
ered the whole species—the buffalo, I 
mean. Too bad, too bad. And the 
job of—ahem—the whole Indian race 
is about done, too. Of course, today 
we have lots of ‘Indians’ but they 
are sadly mixed with the white, all 
under the same skin, incidentally. The 
pure-blooded Indian is about gone, the 
last of the race is passing over the 
Great Divide into the Happy Hunting 
Ground. 

His heaven is one of blood, of 
course, “happy hunting ground,” 
while ours is paved with gold; so that 
we can sort of wade around in the 
money, I suppose? But then the In- 
dian is a brute while we are business 
men. He was such a lousy animal, 
but how about the public school chil- 
dren of New York City? 

The Indian worked his women, 
while in our eating places all the food 
is cooked and served by men, of 
course; civilized men wash and iron 
all our fine linen; no American farm 
lady churns the butter, milks the 
cows, feeds the chickens, trys out lard, 
or packs in stove wood. We have no 
women in civilized factories, and no 
white woman was ever known to work 
thirty nights a month for twelve hours 
for less food than a squaw’s. The In- 
dian worked his children by the mil- 
lion, and when some of his red savage 
kind passed a tribal law that children 
should not work all night long, then 
the Supreme Court of said Indians de- 
clared said law to be a violation of the 
Indian constitution, so the Indian chil- 
dren went on working, while the 
brutal Indian men went on riding in 
their automobiles—I mean on their 
penies. Just hopeless savages; thank 
Heaven, we have nothing like that in 
our enlightened Civilization. 

Yet when an Indian, a gentleman 
among his kind, was taken for a long 
extended 1fok at the ways of his su- 
perior white civilizers, and was asked, 
when safely put back on his reserva- 
tion, “What is the strangest sight you 
have seen in civilization?’ he an- 
swered in three savage words—‘‘Little 
children working.” 
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PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


‘More Game!’’ 








E. A. QUARLES, Editor 








Practical Vermin Trapping for 
Sportsmen. 


E steel jump trap mounted on the 

end of a pole shown in this issue 
of the BULLETIN illustrates one of the 
most effective means of combating 
hawks, owls and crows in their whole- 
sale destruction of wild life, the game 
species particularly. Every sportsmen’s 
club should see that a large number of 
these traps are maintained on every 
high, cleared place in the best game cov- 
er in the surrounding country. Farmers 
on whose lands these 


tain species of hawks are too large to 
make the No. 1 absolutely certain in 
action. 

In using these traps, sportsmen are 
urged to wrap their jaws with felt, so 
that any inocuous bird taken in them 
may be released. 

Coopers and _ sharp-shinned hawks 
are the most destructive species known, 
and they are not protected anywhere. 
The great horned owl is a serious men- 
ace to most feathered wild life and in 
many states it is not protected. Any- 
one setting out traps, however, should 





traps are placed 
would undoubtedly 
be grateful to those 
who put them there, 
as they suffer heav- 
ily from the depreda- 
tions of these crea- 
tures on their poul- 


try. 
It is useless to 
place these’ traps 


anywhere except on 
high, cleared places, 
as it is only to such 
spots that these spe- 
cies of vermin re- 
sort, in order to 
make a_ survey of 
the country prepara- 
tory to descending 
upon their prey. 
The pole should 
be not less than 5 
feet in height and 8 
feet is probably bet- 
ter. Attach the trap 
to the top of the 
pole with a piece of 
common stove- pipe 
wire, using a pair of | 
pliers in fashioning | 
the wire into a sta- 








ple. It is not neces- THE JUMP TRAP MOUNTED ON A POLE IS EFFECTIVE IN CAP- 
TURING GAME—DESTROYING HAWKS AND OWLS. 


sary to point the 
ends, as these will 
go readily into the wood without sharp- 
ening. 

The wedge at the end of the chain 
attached to the trap should be driven 
into the pole so far down that the vic- 
tim will be unable to get back to the 
top when he is caught. His struggles 
will free the trap from the grip of the 
staple, as soon as he is taken, and he 
will hang head down from the trap 
thereafter. 

To poles more than 5 feet in height 
cleats should be attached, so that they 
can be readily reached for the placing 
of the traps. 

A common error among those using 
traps in this way is to neglect them. 
This is almost as bad as not using them 
at all. Frequent inspection should be 
made and they should be kept well 
oiled, to prevent deterioration. 

Experience seems to have shown that 
a No. 1% jump trap is the proper size 
to use for this work, as the feet of cer- 

















consult the game laws or the local 
game warden before doing this, to be 
sure that no violation of the law is in- 
volved in his action. Less vermin 
means more game and the vermin will 
not be made less unless the sportsmen 
of the country attack the vermin prob- 
lem in an organized way. 

Every sportsmen’s club should have 
a standing committee on vermin, and 
the first work of the committee should 
be the acquisition of not less than one 
hundred jump traps and their location 
on the best game covers in the com- 
munity. It will not do simply to locate 
them—they must be constantly tended 
and relocated, when experience shows 
such action to be necessary. 


New Federal Regulations. 


Peg aaa to the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act regulations re- 
cently announced by the United States 


Department of Agriculture include, 
among other things, the removal of the 
limitation on the number of birds that 
may be transported within a state dur- 
ing the federal open season. The ex- 
port of migratory game birds is limited 
to two days’ bag limit during any one 
calendar week of the federal season. 
Sportsmen must comply with state laws, 
if they further restrict the shipment or 
transportation of migratory birds. 

Another amendment permits migra- 
tory water fowl reared in captivity to 
be killed by shooting during the respec- 
tive open seasons on such birds. Their 
sale is also permitted, subject to state 
laws. After March 31, 1919, however, 
such water fowl killed by shooting can- 
not be sold or purchased unless each 
bird before attaining the age of four 
weeks shall have had removed from the 
web of one foot a portion thereof in 
the form of a V, large enough to make 
a permanent, well-defined mark, which 
will be sufficient to identify it as a bird 
reared in captivity. 

An added regulation provides for the 
issuance of permits authorizing persons 
to sell migratory game birds lawfully 
killed and by them lawfully held in cold 
storage on July 31, 1918; such birds 
may be sold under permit until March 
31, 1919. 

Another new regulation makes it very 
plain that none of the regulations made 
by the federal governments gives li- 
cense in any way to anyone to take, 
possess, sell, purchase or transport mi- 
gratory birds contrary to the laws of 
any state, territory or district made for 
the purpose of giving further protection 
to such birds. This has been done in 
an effort to remove, once and for all, 
the confusion that has heretofore ex- 
isted in instances where, for example, a 
shorter open season on a species of mi- 
gratory game birds was provided by a 
state than that named by the federal 
government. In such instances, the 
state law is paramount, of course. 


Swat the Crow. 
PORTSMEN generally will applaud 
the effort that E. I. du Pont de Ne- 

mours & Company is making to turn 
attention to the very great destructive- 
ness of the crow, with respect to wild 
life, and it is hoped that the crow shoots 
proposed by this company during the 
present year will serve appreciably to 
decrease the numbers of this species. 

The crow is one of the worst pests 
the game farmer has to contend with. 
He destroys both eggs and young birds, 
and he is so cunning that his capture is 
by no means an easy matter. 

It is not sportsmen alone who suffer 
from the crow’s activities, however— 
the farmer is probably the chief victim 
of this malicious individual. Many 
thousand young chickens are destroyed 
annually by the crow. Farmers, and 
poultrymen particularly, will undoubt- 
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edly look on the crow-shoots with great 
favor. 

The destructiveness of the crow may 
be gathered from an experience of the 
writer, a few years ago. In this in- 
stance, approximately twenty-five mal- 
lard ducks were allowed to lay their 
eggs on a 14-acre lake comparatively 
well provided with cover on the bank. 
Despite this fact, only one duck was 
able to bring off a brood, the crows 
destroying the eggs of every other bird 
practically as fast as they were laid. 

We do not understand that the du 
Pont Company is advising the extinc- 
tion of the crow, as that would undoubt- 
edly be a calamity, for this bird in rea- 
sonable numbers is of value to agricul- 
ture, because of its destruction of cer- 
tain forms of insect life, particularly 
those that are damaging to grass crops. 
The country can, however, undergo a 
very considerable diminution in the 
numbers: of crows and benefit largely 
thereby. 


Bold Mother Weasel Rescues 
Young. 

John F. Carleton, East Sandwich, Mass. 
OME years since I was at work 
with my man on the edge of a dry 

swamp, on high land, one-eighth of a 
mile from the Bay Shore, I found a 
weasel’s nest, with four  half-grown 
young, in a brush heap. I regret that 
I cannot recall the composition of the 
nest. I sat down “side-saddle,” took up 
the four young, and placed them in the 
outside left breast pocket of my coat, 
my man_ standing near. Soon the 
mother appeared hunting for her young. 
I placed one on my knee; the mother 
soon scented it, jumped on my knee, 
grabbed the little one, and was off like 
a flash. I remained quiet, and she soon 
returned to my knee, worked slowly 
along my leg and up my coat till she 
reached the pocket, pulled out another 
little one, and dashed away with it. As 
I was not willing to give up the others, 
I did not experiment further. I took 
them home, but the folks objected so 
to the odor that I was obliged to kill 
them. I have several times seen weas- 
els very bold in securing their prey; 
but nothing to equal my experience, 


Elk Stocking Not Always 
Successful. 


A NUMBER of states which have 
attempted to stock elk are ruing 
their action, owing to the damage that 
is done by these animals in their fre- 
quent incursions on farms in the vicin- 
ity of their range. As a matter of fact, 
in many instances, they travel long dis- 
tances for the food that they find on 
such places. The game authorities of 
Virginia state that they would willingly 
do away with the elk brought into that 
state, and the game department of 
Washington reports that rather than go 
back into the hills, the elk turned loose 
are inclined to forage off the farms in 
Snohomish County, There is said to be 
a particularly bitter complaint from 
orchardists, and from farmers generally. 

In view af the experience that other 
commonwealths have had, it is probable 
that state game authorities who have 
not yet tried the elk will investigate 
the subject very thoroly before deciding 
to introduce them. 

What has been said is not meant to 
imply that no stocking of these animals 
should be done, but certainly they 
should not be turned out in any state 
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unless there is ample range which is 
supplied with a great abundance of nat- 
ural food the year ’round. 





More Bird Treaties Planned. 


T the recent annual meeting of the 
International Association of Game 
and Fish Commissioners held in New 
York, a resolution was introduced by 
Mr. J. H. Wallace, Jr., commissioner of 
the Department of Game-and Fish of 
Alabama, requesting the President of 
the United States to propose treaties 
with Mexico and Central and South 
America for the protection of birds 
which pass from this country to those 
in the course of their annual migration. 
This resolution was adopted and act- 
ive measures will undoubtedly be resort- 
ed to in carrying out the proposal. 

Mr. Wallace and Mr. J. Quincy Ward, 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Game and Fish Commissioners, 
have both been assured by the Amer- 
ican Game Protective Association of its 
interest in this movement, and it is 
practically certain that every other or- 
ganization having to do with the con- 
servation of wild life will enter heartily 
into the campaign that has been started. 

Fortunately, the resolution adopted by 
the Senate, in the authority of which 
the treaty with Great Britain providing 
for the protection of birds that pass be- 
tween this country and Canada was 
negotiated, is general in its terms and 
permits the negotiation of further 
treaties with any country whatsoever. 
In view of this fact, no immediate legis- 
lative action will be necessary. Rather 
must first steps be taken in co-operation 
with and under the sanction of the De- 
partment of State. It is quite likely 
that Mexico will be the first country 
selected. It is probable that the Mex- 
ican authorities will be sounded infor- 
mally, with regard to this matter, be- 
fore any official action is taken. If 
they prove receptive, active steps will 
be taken to bring the matter to a head, 
and once the treaty is negotiated, it 
will be up to the Senate to ratify it. 

The principle of the protection of mi- 
gratory birds by treaty is now so well 
established and Congress is on record 
in favor of it by such a large majority 
that it is improbable that any serious 
objection will be met with, once the 
terms of the treaty itself are agreed 
upon by the two countries. 

After ratification, it will be necessary 
to pass an enabling act, so as to make 
effective the provisions of the treaty. 
This would, of course, involve a cam- 
paign before Congress. Here again it 
is felt that the passage of such a meas- 
ure would be comparatively easy, for 
the reasons stated immediately above. 
This is a movement that should appeal 
to every sportsman in this country and 
it is hoped that if occasion arises in the 
future to call on them for help they will 
be as effective in action as they were 
with regard to the Canadian treaty. 





Experimental Duck Breeding Fur- 
nishes Interesting Results. 


R. HARRY TORREY, superintend- 

ent of the successful game farm 
that is being conducted by the commis- 
sioners on fishes and game of Massa- 
chusetts, at East Sandwich, reports in- 
teresting results from an experiment 
carried out by the mating of one wild 
mallard drake with two mallard hens 
that were captive-bred, during the past 
breeding season, in order to obtain addi- 
tional information as to the mating of 


a wild male with captive-bred females 
during the first year of his cohfinement. 

The hens laid 11 and 12 eggs respect- 
ively in their first clutch; there fol- 
lowed a second clutch of 10 and 12 and 
a third clutch of the same number. 

One hen laid the fourth time and 
brought off five young birds, but the 
number of eggs in this fourth clutch 
was not ascertained. 

The eggs in the first three clutches 
mentioned above were taken from the 
birds and placed under domestic nens. 
Every egg hatched. 

Mr. Torrey lost a few ducks a season 
or two ago in rather an unusual way. 
Ashes from a considerable fire that oc- 
curred on the banks of a small pool to 
which his ducks resorted were washed 
into the water by a heavy rainfall, with 
the result that a few ducks in the pool 
perished. 

Mr. Torrey had a splendid season 
with wood duck during the past sum- 
mer, Twenty-eight females in _ his 
breeding stock laid 225 eggs, of which 
only ten were infertile. One hundred 
and twenty-six birds were raised. Nest- 
ing boxes for the ducks were placed 
well out in the pond on which they 
were confined. He states that he has 
had wood duck which were trapped in 
the Fall lay the following Spring, but 
that most of them lay the second Spring 
following their capture. Occasionally 
he has found that three or four ducks 
lay in the same nest. He is inclined to 
the opinion that these ducks, in captiv- 
ity at least, change their mates from 
year to year. He states that he has 
never had a second clutch from his cap- 
tive birds, tho this has been reported 
by other breeders. 





Massachusetts Quail Farm Does 
Well. 


ASSACHUSETTS is the only com- 

monwealth which has a_ state 
quail farm. This has been in operation 
several years quite successfully, the su- 
perintendent being Mr. Harry Torrey, 
formerly superintendent of the game 
farm of this Association when it was 
located on Cape Cod. 

Mr. Torrey states that he gathers his 
quail eggs every ninth day, making the 
round of the pens in which his breed- 
ing birds are confined every third day, 
but visiting only one-third of the entire 
number. He invariably leaves one egg, 
which is marked with a pencil, so that 
it may be gathered when the next round 
is made. He finds also that the cleanest 
egg in the lot, for some reason, seems 
to be the most potent in inducing birds 
to continue laying in that particular 
nest. 

Most of the quail make a new nest 
after the eggs are gathered. The first 
nest is carefully made in the tall grass 
and covered with a bower; the nests 
following this show considerably less 
care in construction. 

During the past season, the first egg 
was laid May 13 and a total of 1634 eggs 
had been laid August 25. . 

Three hundred eggs were distributed 
among sportsmen and farmers of the 
state and 500 quail. One hundred and 
fifty birds were saved for breeders next 
year. Nearly twenty quail composing 
this year’s breeding stock did not lay 
at all. 





“Young Gabber made quite a long speech- 


at the club last night.” 
“What was he talking about?” 
“He didn’t say."—Judge. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. 


————— u 


He will gladly answer any questions possible on the 


subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sports- 
manship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 





The Pike Book—Trolling for Muskellunge. 


This discussion of an important topic is concluded from last month's Outdoor Life. 


Perhaps I should say here that while 
I do often troll for pike and mus- 
kellunge, I turn to the method for rest 
from more strenuous casting; I much 
doubt if trolling will bring as many fish 
to gaff as will casting of artificial lures, 
tho there are days when a distant spoon 
will accomplish wonders. This I would 
have my reader bear in mind, there is 
no single best method of angling for 
‘lunge, he must adapt himself to con- 
ditions. The wise angler is ready and 
able to handle casting lures, live bait 
or trolling spoon as the exigencies of 
the fishing may demand. Adaptability 
is as valuable in a muskellunge angler 
as anywhere. Any fisherman should 
not be unwilling to alter his methods, 
forget preconceived notions for the 
time, and much less the muskellunge 
angler. 

There is little use trolling, or fish- 
ing with any sort of artificial lure, 
when the surface of the water is quiet, 
unruffled by breeze or wind. Every 
trout fly fisherman has discovered how 
useless it is to cast a fly upon a glassy 
pool, and so also the pike angler will 
discover that his best lures and spoons 
are as a rule unattractive when the 
surface of the water is calm. 

I remember fishing one of the lakes 
of northern Wisconsin some few sea- 
sons ago, a lake from which the writer 
as well as others has taken numerous 
good muskellunge. On the day in ques- 
tion the surface of the water was per- 
fectly still, not a ripple or shade of a 
ripple roughened it to the slightest de- 
gree. I cast, I still fished, I trolled, 
but all to no effect. The best hours of 
the day past, that is, from 4 A. M. to 7, 
and I fished fishless. Retiring to an 
island in the center of the lake near 
the south end I prepared to while the 
time away with a book. Early rising 
and the warm sun made me sleepy and 
soon the book proved unattractive and 
I rolled over in the shade for a snooze. 
I slept some two hours or so before “‘a 
going in the trees” awakened me. A 
high wind had sprung up from the 
south and was kicking that lake into 
a very fury of rage. Fortunately for 
me the island was comparatively near 
the south end of the lake, otherwise I 
would have been marooned for the day 
or until the going down of the storm. 
Quickly launching my boat I set out for 
the south shore, paddling into the 
teeth of the gale. 

More from force of habit than other- 
wise, I set my rod in the holder and let 
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O. W. Smith. 


out some 100 feet of line, a matter 
which required considerable skill as I 
was under the necessity of keeping my 
light craft bow to the wind. Once with 
sufficient line out I bent all my ener- 
gies to facing the waves. Time and 
again a white cap broke on the bow, 
spraying me disagreeably. With all my 
attention centered on the paddling I 
gave no thought to the trailing spoon. 
Suddenly there came a jerk so strong 
and mighty that my little craft hesi- 
tated in its course perceptibly. Tho 
click and drag were both set upon the 
reel, line was ripped off yard by yard. 
I could not pause in my paddling to 
take the rod in my hand. For once my 
go alone proclivity had gotten me into 
trouble. I begun to fancy myself in 
the condition of the man who wanted 
some one to help him let go his bear. 

I paddled straight for shore shouting 
lustily hoping against hope that the 
three good men and true in camp be- 
neath the trees, were at home and 
would hear my cries. After what 
seemed to me an interminable time a 
slouch hatted figure sauntered down to 
the waters and bawled, “What’s eatin’ 
you?” “Fish, musky, whale!” I shouted 
in return, pointing at the straining line. 
Fortunately my camp-mate was quick 
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to grasp the significance of things and 
soon a good stout boat was pulling out 
to my rescue. I was compelled to hand 
my rod over to them, taking on board 
a boatman was an impossibility in that 
sea, and so they landed my biggest 
"lunge of the season. Now comes the 
moral of the tale. We took 7 good-fish 
that windy day, trolling along shore. 
Let me add that 7 good muskellunge 
is a bag any quartet of anglers can be 
proud of, any time, anywhere. 

I have found in all muskellunge fish- 
ing that success depends quite largely 
upon the condition of the weather. Hot, 
sultry days, with no sign of wind, are 
apt to be poor fish days save very early 
in the morning, and not always then; 
upon the other hand, raw cold days, 
with high wind, are likely to prove very 
successful. The wise angler will not 
spin yarns by the camp fire-place just 
because the weather is rough. 

In the foregoing narrative I men- 
tioned my rod holder, a simple con- 
trivance which is of utmost worth to 
the go alone angler, indeed I do not 
see how he can troll without it with 
safety. To lose a rod overboard is a 
disaster even tho the fisherman is for- 
tunate enough to hook on to the line 
as was I once upon a time. Two men 
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GAFF. 


“* * * Always play the fish until he flies the white flag in surrender.” 
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can troll together with advantage, The 
man with the rod sitting in the rear 
facing the stern. He is in a position to 
watch his rod and play the fish. I do 
not like a hired boatman, much rather 
fish turn and turn about with a brother 
angler. 

As to where to troll all depends of 
course upon the feeding ground and 
upon the weather. In windy weather 
the fish seem to roam a great deal, 
either the food fish are more scattered 
or the movement of the water makes 
the muskellunge restless. Ordinarily 
the troller should skirt the edges of 
weed beds, follow the shore if the 

















FIG. 1. GOOD REEL FOR CASTER-TROLLER. 
water is deep enough, work out the 
sand bars, not forgetting the mouths 
of inflowing creeks. Probably the most 
likely territory is that of the weed beds, 
for there the minnows and small sun- 
fish live, and the muskellunge haunt 
such places. Upon occasion it seems as 
if a man will take ‘lunge almost any 
where, but even as accidents happen in 
the best regulated families, it is an 
accident. The angler acquainted with 
the habits of his quarry and the water 
is going to take fish where the mere 
tyro will never get a rise. Knowledge 
is power, it is said, and I know that 
knowledge spells muskellunge. Of the 
two important requisites, fish-knowl- 
edge and good tackle, the first is of 
greater importance. I do not belittle 
good tackle, but just the same unless 
the man knows something of the habits 
of the game he seeks, all the tackle in 
the world will not make him a fish 
getter. While Fate, Luck or whatever 
it is that does such things, may pre- 
sent the veriest novice with a record 
fish on the first day out, she is not 
apt to continue her presents day after 
day. It is the angler who knows his 
fish, the water and how to handle his 
tackle that gets the fish. 

Much might be written upon the way 
of a muskellunge with a spoon without 
exhausting the topic, for it is one of 
utmost interest to the fisherman. As a 
rule the spoon or lure is taken with a 
rush from the rear, tho now and then 
a seldom fish will steal upon the lure 
and mouth it carefully. I have seen 
‘lunge follow a spoon right up to the 
boat without offering to touch it, even 
lie in plain sight for some seconds af- 
ter the lure has been lifted from the 
water. Such fish are hard to hook. At 
times it is possible to tease or exas- 
perate them into biting. Simply re- 


trieve the lure with short, swift jerks; 
make the fish believe that the lure is 
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getting away. Nevertheless some fish 
can not be made to bite. I have seen 
good sized muskellunge follow a lure 
curiously here and there, eyeing it 
malevolently, but never offering to 
touch it. I am not just clear as to the 
reason for the action; perhaps such 
muskellunge are not hungry, or per- 
haps they have experimented in days 
gone by with a hook, tho that would 
be granting them a memory and rather 
high grade of intelligence. 

There is little necessity for the angler 
“setting the hook” once the muskel- 
lunge strikes the lure, tho some fisher- 
men do swing the rod sharply to right 
or left as the case may be. A taut 
line should be maintained, otherwise 
the capture will shake out the hook. 
His leaps are not like those of the black 
bass, indeed are not leaps at all, strict- 
ly speaking, simply wallowings on the 
surface. I have yet to see my first 
‘lunge or northern pike leap clear of 
the water. When pulled strongly the 
muskellunge comes to the surface, 
plunging about in a tackle testing way. 
Obviously the proper thing to do with 
so heavy a fish is to play him on a 
taut line. Over eagerness is suicidal. 
Oft times an angler says his fish es- 
cape because insecurely hooked when 
the truth of the matter is, the rodster 
tore the hook out by main strength. 
The angler need not except a brilliant 
battle from a muskellunge but he 
should expect a well sustained and 
steadfastly conducted fight. Never un- 
derrate the ability of a hooked fish. 
Always play the fish until he flies the 
white flag in surrender, then gaff quick- 
ly, lest he ‘“‘come back” before you are 
ready. Quite often the ’lunge surren- 
ders all at once, at the end of a sus- 
tained rush or after wallowing for some 
seconds upon the surface, but do not 
be deceived—there may yet remain in 
that long body rushes and wallowings 
galore. I have known fish to surren- 
der incontinently after the first rush 
and come to gaff meekly. Again I have 
known fish to come to life at the first 
prick of the gaff, smash tackle, break 
loose and escape. 

One tactic of the ‘lunge which the 
angler must guard against is to dash 
under the boat. The rod must be lifted 
out and away from the side of the boat 
cr a broken joint will result. The an- 
gler always has a safety-valve in his 
reel, give line easily and with tension. 
In playing as heavy a fish as the mus- 
kellunge all depends upon the fisher- 
man keeping his head. Never for a 
moment should he lose control of the 
battle. It is easier to fight an offen- 
sive battle than a defensive one. A good 
motto for the muskellunge fisherman 
would be, “Do unto the ’lunge as he 
would do unto you, but do it first.’ 

And so here is to you, you king of 
the fresh water fishes, you wasser wolf 
of the northland. May you long survive 
the wiles of the fisherman, disport 
yourself in the clear, cold water you 
love so well, so that coming genera- 
tions may have the exquisite pleasure 
of doing battle with the most satisfac- 
tory pike that swims. 

(There will be one more chapter, 
upon cooking the pikes.—O. W. S.) 





‘Preparedness. ’’ 
By F. R. Maxwell. 


Many millions of words have been 
written about preparedness, and all of 
us know the meaning of the term. 
Webster defines it, ‘‘to make ready be- 
fore-hand,’’ and the fact of not mak- 


ing ready before-hand, the saine hav- 
ing reference to not keeping your 
landing net within easy reach of your 
“food hooks’? when in pursuit of the 
pugnacious bass and _ the wily trout 
has caused many an angler to lose the 
prize fish of the day, besides giving his 
vocabulary undue _ strain, each of 
which is not conducive to a ‘perfect 
day.”’ 

Tho from my limited experience as 
an angler, I do not consider the net an 
absolute necessity in landing bass, but 
on the other hand, in the future when 
I go aftertroutIam going to have the 
aforesaid net where I can get my bis- 
cuit grabbers on it when the proper 
moment arrives for transferring the 
“speckled beauty’? from the liquid 
dampness to my creel. For there 
stands out in bold letters on memory’s 
page, the words (and they are rather 
profane) I gave expression to one 
evening some years ago,.on the Guni- 
son River when I lost a beautiful rain- 
bow trout, just because I didn’t think 
it worth while to take along my land- 
ing net; in other words, I was not pre- 
pared, and Mr. Rainbow was, the out- 
come is easy to figure, the trout went 
his way rejoicing, while I had the old 
story to tell of the “big one” that got 
away, and nobody believed a cussed 
word of what I said. 

I, for one, believe in perfect pre- 
paredness, especially along trout 
streams. It is so much more conven- 
ient to carry a net than it is to try to 
stuff a line of ‘“‘bull’’ about a fish that 
got away, down the necks of the other 
fellows when you get back to camp. 
You may not need it during the entire 
day, but when you do need it, you 
need it mighty darned bad. 

On the day mentioned above I had 
been out all the morning for trout, 
and as the river was quite roily I had 
poor luck, in fact I had only three or 
four small trout plentifully covered 
with grass in the bottom of my basket 
when I returned to camp. After eat- 
ing lunch, I decided to give it another 
try-out, so without any particular 

















THE FERRY. 


place in view, I just said “here goes,”’ 
and started fishing the first place I 
reached; it being a shallow rocky 
shore line and the water was not very 
swift and comparatively clear, so I 
tied on a No. 10 Royal Coachman, and 
proceeded to go after them. Luck was 
with me; in a short time I had several 
nice trout to my credit, and it was 
while in the resultant ‘delightful 
frame of mind” that the aforesaid 
“Rainbow” took a chance at the 
“Coachman.” I was casting across and 
upstream, letting my fly swing in 
where the swift and slow water met, 
the place you all know where the fly 
does the ‘‘Hesitation’’ just for a mo- 
ment. It was at this particular time 
that the rainbow took me on, the trout 
hooked itself and at once started down 
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the line, and I furnished the neces- 
sary string to let him go. After taking 
out enough line to accommodate the 
family washing of the entire neighbor- 
hood he changed his mind and started 
on the return trip, your Uncle Dudley 
taking up transportation as rapidly as 
possible by letting the ‘‘automatic’”’ do 
the work for father, (those automatics 
are very useful when you want to pull 
some hurry up stuff), and this was 

















OUR CAMP ON THE GUNNISON. 
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because I 
along my landing net.’ 


I lost a beautiful rainbow trout, just 
didn’t think it worth while to take 


one time I was anxious to keep the 
string out of the dampness, as Mr. 
Trout had willingly shown me his an- 
gelic form, and I was anxious to get 
his remains in my basket to show the 
other fellows, but the trout evidently 
had some unfinished business on hand 
and wasn’t ready to take a chance on 
land; so after an unusually long run 
down stream, I checked him and slow- 
ly worked him, or her, as the case 
might have been, to within a very few 
feet of where I was standing. How 
easy it would have been to have 
slipped the net under Mr. Trout, but 
you see I wasn’t prepared, I was 
caught asleep at the switch. Every 
time I would try to get my hand on 
or under him, the fish would become 
“peeved” and dart away, so after ex- 
hausting patience and caution, I did 
the wrong thing, and the rainbow gave 
one big flop and was only a memory. 

I have landed and lost some very 
nice fish during my piscatorial career, 
but that was the only time I really 
ever felt bad all over from losing one, 
because I wanted to have had this one 
mounted, as it was the first and only 
big Rainbow trout I ever had the 
pleasure of playing. 

Now, as I stated at the beginning, 
preparedness is the only safe method 
to follow in any proposition thru life, 
and experience is rather a hard school 
and we grieve most over those things 
we lose. So in order to overcome the 
grief along angling lines, I would sug- 
gest that we all keep a landing net 
hung somewhere on our carcass, for 
the fellow who goeth after the beauti- 
ful and elusive trout is a blowed up 
sucker unless he observes the word 
“preparedness.”’ 

Arlington, Texas. 


The Spring. 
By Outdoors W. 


The day dawned hot and clear, as 
days sometimes dawn in mid-August. 
By nine o’clock, the blazing sun, in an 
unrelieved brassy sky, turned the Val- 
ley of the Little Sioux in a very in- 
ferno of torment. What matter if my 
neither extremities, encased in black 
rubber, were immersed in the cool wa- 
ters of the trout stream? As every 
angler knows, waders are not cool on 
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a hot day; indeed, are hot on a cool 
day. On a sizzling August day, when 
the thermometer registers 102 in the 
shade—Heaven only knows what in the 
sun—waders turn life into an H, and 
an E, and an L multiplied by two. 
“Why do we wear them?” Blessed if 
I know, it would be much better to “go 


in all over.’ A man _ will literally 
roast wearing rubber hip-boots, tread 
the dangerous ragged edges of sun- 


stroke, when the one wearing woolen 
underclothes who “goes in all over,” 
will be as cool and comfortable as you 


please, 

As I have said once already, “By 
nine o’clock the Valley of the Little 
Sioux was an inferno of torment.” Tall 
rock-browed bluffs upon either side 


shut off any chance breeze that might 
stir. Not a leaf stirred anywhere, even 
the sentimental aspen forgot to trem- 
ble. I weltered in perspiration. My 
shirt, wet and sticky, clung to me like 
a poor relation. I lost interest in fish- 
ing, indeed it was too hot for the trout 
to rise, and they had hunted out the 
shaded depths of deepest pools, where 
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“NOTHING BETTER.” 


they lay inert, actionless. I was hot, 
hot, hot! I longed for a drink. The 
water of the trout stream failed to 
slake my thirst. Imagination conjured 
up visions of fountains of cold water, 
of ancient wells with moss covered 
buckets. Like the bard of Israel, I 
cried, “Oh for a drink from the well 
by Bethlehem’s gate.” But alas, there 
were no Mighty Three to dare all, 
brave all, and fetch me the crystal 
drops. 

Suddenly above the gentle murmur 
of the trout stream, sounded the sibi- 
lant tinkle of falling water. I paused 
to listen. Many times had I passed 
that way but never before had I heard 
the elfin invitation. Parting the broad 
leaves of the thimble-berries which 
grew luxuriantly along the stream’s 
side, I beheld an open orifice in the 
red sand-stone from which gushed a 
copious stream of water. Reaching 
out a questioning hand until the pellu- 
cid drops trickled between my fingers, 
I uttered an exclamation of surprise 
and delight. The water was cold, cold; 
to use the hackneyed expression, “As 
cold as ice.” My collapsing cup was 
out and I drank and drank, then lay 
down in the shade and ruminated. The 
minutes sped unheeded and unregarded. 
»A thrush, brown of coat and sly re- 
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tiring in manner, came to drink, and 
having drunk paused like me, to wor- 
ship at the woodland shrine. A gaudy 
“tiger” butterfly flitted in, and perched 
upon a broad heart-shaped leaf, spread 
his wings of gold and black languorish 
ly. A great stillness brooded over all. 
I murmured to myself with Browning’s 
Caliban, “This quiet, whatever it hath 
a mind to do, doth.” 

Whether moments or hours passed, 
I can not say, but suddenly I remem 
bered the fishing and knew that luck 
had changed. The magic waters of the 
spring, my spring, had wrought a mir- 
acle. One more brimming cup I held 
high, drinking to Fishermen’s Luck, 


then sallied forth to cast conquering 
fuzzy wuzzy lures. And the trout were 
rising. 


Trout Fishing in the State of 
Washington. 
By O. C. Frisbee. 


Our native trout are steelheads, rain- 
bows and cutthroats. All trout are col- 
ored according to the water that they 
inhabit and also by the character of 
the country. In dense forests and deep 
canons are much darker than in sunny 
places. In dark colored water they will 
be dark and in milky glacier water they 
will be almost white. Stuart Edward 
White writes of a “Golden Trout” in 
California which no doubt is colored 
by some yellow substance in the water. 
This change in color causes many peo- 
ple to think that they have caught a 
different species. I have had people 
tell me that they have caught a lot of 
“mountain trout.” Others that they 
had a fine mess of “brook trout’’ while 
the fact was that they had caught cut- 
throats or possibly rainbows. The 
change in color in fish, animals and 
some birds so that they will harmonize 
with their surroundings is a great pro- 
tection to them. 

As to trout fishing in Washington I 
believe that there is no better in the 
United States. I have fished in lakes 
with good results. At this time of 
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THREE BIG TROUT. 
Caught by O. C. Frisbee May 1, 1918, Washington. 
Length, 29 to 31 inches. 
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year the lakes are best and this state 
is full of lakes. There is no doubt but 
what there are many lakes in this state 
that a white man has never seen. Later 
the streams are good. Being fed all 
summer from the glaciers in the high 
mountains they do not get low in the 
summer or fall. 

I fish mostly for steelhead trout and 
rainbows. Both of these species grow 
very large here. I caught one last May 
that measured 37 inches and weighed 
17 lbs. Recently a Mr. Hall of Granite 
Falls, Wash., caught one measuring 41 
inches and weighed 20% Ibs. I heard 
of one being caught in Skagit County 

















TROUT. 
Caught by O. C. Frisbee, in White River, Wash., 
May 4, 1917. Length, 37 in.; weight, 17 Ibs. 
that measured 44 inches but did not 


see it myself, During the season of 
1916 I caught thirty-seven trout from 
28 to 32 inches long. During the sea- 
son of 1917 I caught thirty-five from 
28 to 37 inches long. These big fel- 
lows are usually found in deep cafions 
and rough water, altho they are occa- 
sionally caught in still water. 

Both steelheads and rainbows are 
strong fighters and it is lots of sport 
to land them. If there is any differ- 
ence in the fighting qualities of the two 
species the steelhead is the strongest 
fighter. Either of them should be 
tired out twice before attempting to 
use the net or gaff. I have seen both 
the big rainbow and steelhead over two 
hundred miles above tide water. The 
rainbow spawns in the fall and the 
steelhead spawns in the spring. I would 
rather land one of those big fellows 
than to shoot a deer—the thrill lasts 
longer. Now don’t think that you can 
go out at any time and to any place 
and catch these big fellows. Some- 
times I go out and don’t get a strike. 
From one to three is a good catch. 
From Seattle I usually drive out from 
50 to 60 miles. Once a year I go out 
about 100 miles, where there is_ the 
finest big rainbow stream out of doors. 
In the fall there is nothing there but 
big fish. This stream was ruined last 


season by a lot of d—d pirates that dyna- 


mited the stream for miles. 
I do not fish altogether for fish but 
for the outdoor exercise, the splendid 
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scenery, the water falls and rapids, the 
big timber and the great outdoors. 


With a good comrade it is fine. Alone 
1 also have a good time. I like to camp 
by water falls or swift water. The 


music of the rushing waters soothes me 
to sleep and I awake refreshed and 
ready for another day’s sport. The 
scenery here is grand. Going out on 
fishing trips great mountain peaks, 
covered with perpetual snow, are al- 
1iost always in sight. I am going out 
this afternoon and shall fish in the 
foothill at the base of Mount Ranier. 
While we shall actually be at least for- 
ty miles from the big mountain peak 
it looks as if it was but a few miles 
away. These ice cold streams coming 
down from the mountains are the nat- 
ural home for trout and if proper laws 
are made and enforced there will al- 
ways be trout in these waters. 

Just to show you what can be done 
in one day, will say that a friend and 
myself left Seattle at 6 a. m. on May 
ist, last. We went out to buy lumber 
and visited six mills, I knowing that 
there were big trout in that locality, 
took our tackle along. We fished for 
a few hours and caught three trout 29 
to 31 inches long; one 20 inches, one 
24 inches and seven small ones from 
8 to 12 inches. We drove over 100 
miles and reached home before dark. 
I suppose that if we had really gone 
fishing, we would have done better. 





Why Call It Luck? 
By “Ben Thar.” 


There is no such thing, referring to 
fishing. You get ’em or you don't, 
luck not entering the deal. Were you 
to catch a fine trout in a pool where 
nothing but a “Mud-Cat” could live, you 
would be lucky. If you are an angler, 
and it is assumed you’are; you do not 
fish for trout in places inhabited by 
“tad-poles” only. As you are out for 
trout, you fish where they are likely 
to be found. The haphazard angler is 
to be compared to a fellow trying to 
select a winning number on a punch- 
board, he knows there is a winning 
number on the board, but where? Like- 
wise the angler knows that there is 
fish in the water, (that is where they 
live); but which water, that’s the ques- 
tion for him or some one else to an- 
swer. There is no science, skill, or 
good judgment displayed by either the 
“punch-board” crank, or by the “hap- 
hazzard” angler; both go it blind. On 
the other hand, the successful fisher- 
man is to be compared to an expert 
chess player, who knows his game from 
start to pinish, and is a past-master of 
the art. 

To be a successful angler you must 
study the lay of the land, water condi- 
tions, etc., etc.; in other words, you 
must be a student of nature. You do 
not go a-fishing any day, or any old 
day any more than you expect to build 
a fire, having no fuel or matches; or 
the need of a fire. 

What are conditions for successful 
angling? It is generally admitted by 
all that the best place to catch fish— 
trout—is where they will bite and when 
they bite. It is also admitted by “sea- 
soned” anglers that they do bite best 
during the last quarter of the moon; 
just why no one knows. Were you out 
during the last quarter of the moon and 
made a large catch of trout, in most 
cases you would be called a “lucky” 
fellow; upon the other hand, were you 
out during the full moon and came 
home “skunked,’ you would be called 


“unlucky” by most people., The ele- 
ment of luck cutting no figure in either 
case, plain physics being the _ deter- 
mining factor. 

Ever notice, how at times, a stake 
in the water will look bent where it 
enters the water? What causes it to 
do so when on other days it will not? 
Refraction is the answer. Refraction 
will cause a striking trout to some 
times over or under strike your fly. 
Most fishermen think that when they 
do, they are trying to “kill it,” under 
the impression that it is a natural one. 
This is erroneous, for while trout are 
wise they are not endowed with the 
wisdom of Soloman. 

On a “re-fractive’ day, you should 
give the trout time to accurately judge 
where you fly is. You must be slow in 
your movements on such days so they 
will not misjudge; in fact, slow move- 
ments should be your watch-word in all 
your piscatorial attempts. On other 
days you may speed up in your casting, 
as trout seldom if ever over-strike, ex- 
cept on “refractive days.” You should 
wear olive or drab clothing to match 
Nature’s garb and your reel should be 
dull finished, so it will not ‘flash’ in 
the sun. Your creel should be dull lead 
or green. You should approach a pool 
quietly, if bait fishing. By all means, 
keep your bait in the water, If fly 
fishing, fish up stream, for the very pa- 
tent reason that fish are invariably 
headed up stream, and in striking, are 
more apt to hook themselves than they 
would were you fishing down. The 
barb of the hook is always pointed 
towards the fish, when you are up- 
stream casting. 

Be logical! There is no flying fish 
which was ever known to bite a hook, 
therefore you should, as before stated, 
keep your hook in the water; if you 
happened to catch any fish with it out 
of the water, you would be “lucky.” 
Fish where the current is slowest, as 
trout are like humans in that they fol- 
low the lines of least resistance in mov- 
ing about. Be logical! You will, in 
most cases, find fish in pools and ea- 
dies,* where they rest after bucking a 
strong current. You’ll find them where 
small streams enter the larger one, on 
sand bars, behind large rocks. In 
lakes you will find them in the weed 
beds, on reefs, in bays, and at the 
mouth of all streams. Should you 
catch them—after reading this—in the 
places I have mentioned, you will not 
be “lucky,” but will be showing good 
judgment. So, if your watch-word is, 
hook in the water, an eye on the line, 
you will be a fairly successful fisher- 
man and not a “lucky” one. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 479—Why Do They Do It? 
Search Me. 


Editor Angling Department:—Sports- 
men there are of different tastes; some 
prefer one method while others use 
another in their favorite pastime. Just 
why the fellow who uses a fly in fish- 
ing (also a pump gun and decoys while 
hunting ducks), should call the bait 
user a “plunker,” is more than I am 
able to fathom. While to most people 
the object in fishing is to catch fish, 
yet there are some who say that “it 
is not all of fishing to catch fish.” 
While few if any of the tribe can agree 
on which particular fly, line, leader or 
hook is best, yet all good sports will 
agree to disagree. 
cret of true sportsmanship. When you 
arrive at a period in your life where 
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you get all swelled up and begin to 
criticise the other fellow’s method you 
are deteriotating, and are afflicted with 
a very bad disease, called by alienists, 
exaggerated ego, On the other hand if 
you are willing to think the other fel- 
low knows what he is doing, and that 
you are not it, then you are advancing. 
In the words of the venerable Izaak 
Walton, “Now for the art of catching 
fish, thatistosay, how to make a man 
that was none to be an angler by a 
hook.’ Walton didn’t say bait, he even 
failed to say fly, proving conclusively 
that he left the choice of the lure with 
angler, Should you or I not be as 
much of a sport as Walton? I think 
so. Hence the caption of this article: 
“Why Do They Do It?—-Search Me.”— 
“Ben Thar.” 


Letter No. 480—Further Remarks Re- 
garding Color of Trout Flesh, 


Editor Angling Department:—The re- 
marks on the color of the flesh of trout 
by G. B. S. of Fredonia, Kan., and A. 
C. R., Slater, Colo., interested me as I 
have noted the same variation of color 
in many parts of North America. 

The most gorgeously colored trout, 
salvelinus fontinalis, (is that right?), 
were caught in a nameless pond near 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y., on the head- 
waters of the Oswegatchie River. The 
water of the pond was stained by iron 


ore deposits, it was said, to a light tea - 


color, aS was also the waters of the 
Oswegatchie. The flesh of these trout 
was proportionally as high colored as 
their body coloring, being a very deep 
salmon color. 

In an ice-cold spring of crystalline 
water, that was absolutely without any 
shade, near what is now the Glenridge 
Golf Course, Essex Co., N. J., trout 
from six to twenty inches in length 
could be distinctly seen at any time of 
the day. As a school boy, I “hooked” 
a few of, these trout in a double sense, 
after night had cast her protecting 
shadows over the spring, and a hole in 
the fence. The flesh of these trout was 
as white as that of a perch or sunfish, 
to my surprise. 

The mountain trout that I have eaten 
(another fellow caught them) were 
white fleshed, in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains of California, Trout caught in 
the small, clear streams of Dorset, Vt., 
in the summer of 1914 were almost 
whitefleshed, the very slightest tinge 
of salmon color being visible. 

In the Puget Sound country, the 
brook trout on Whitby’s Island and in 
the streams emptying into Hood’s 
Canal, were all white fleshed, but the 
salmon trout, so called, I suspect they 
were young chinnook salmon, that we 
got by trolling with spoon hooks around 
the sand-spits in tide water, had flesh 
so highly colored as to be almost red. 

While exploring the Snoqualamie 
River from its mouth in the Snohomish 
Flats to the falls which now supply 
electric power to Seattle: the gradual 
change in the color of the flesh of the 
salmon, caused me to believe that in 
the case of the salmon, the pale color 
of the flesh indicates that the fish are 
in poor condition. At that time (the 
fall of ’77) the Siwash Indians were 
catching their winter supply of fish 
and curing them by splitting them 
open, extracting the backbone and 
hanging them up to dry. In the camps 
at the level of tide water the split fish 
were so red that they might well be 
mistaken at a short distance for strips 
of fresh beef hung out in the sun to 
“jerky” after the custom of 
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southwestern cattle ranches, As we 
got farther up the stream the color be- 
came lighter and lighter as the river 
became swifter and more boisterous 
and dead and dying salmon were float- 
ing by on every side, exhausted by 
spawning and their struggle against the 
current; from here on, their flesh was 
white and but few of them were con- 
sidered eatable by the whites along 
the river, altho the Indians were catch- 
ing them by the ton. On our return 
to the coast, I saw one salmon in salt 
water whose threadbare fins and 
scarred body plainly proved that he 
had made the trip to the spawning 
grounds and got back to the sea alive, 
which disproved the often made state- 
ment that all the Pacific salmon die 
after ascending the river once to 
spawn. 

To conclude, in the Sierra Madre 
Mountains of Durango, Mexico, a trout 
resembling the cutthroat trout of the 
west is found in many of the streams 
at elevations of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. 
I have caught a number of them and 
their flesh in every instance was white. 
—A,. D. T., Piedras Negras, Mexico. 


Letter No. 481—Luminous Lures and a 
Trout Problem. 


Editor Angling Department:—Having 
read a great many of your letters to 
anglers in answer to questions in the 
best of magazines—The Outdoor Life— 
I am taking the liberty of asking two 
myself. What do you think of' moon- 
light lures, and which are the best? 
There is a lake near here which was 
planted with trout some years ago— 
some J] think were salmon trout—and for 
a few years the water seemed alive 
with fish, then all in a year all disap- 
peared. The last that were caught had 
their tails and fins chewed off as tho 
something was eating them.-—H. M., 
Hillburn, N, Y. 

In answer to your recent letter al- 
low me to say that while I have experi- 
mented quite at length with the so- 
called luminous lures, I do not know 
that I have had sufficient experience 
with different waters to speak with au- 
thority. I am under the impression 
that the word “Moonlight Lure” can 
be applied rightfully only to the pro- 
duct of the “Moonlight Bait Co., Paw 
Paw, Mich., tho I may be wrong in this. 
The South Bend Bait Co., South Bend, 
Ind., also put out luminous lures. As 
to which is best, I am unable to say, 
as all are very much alike. Personal- 
ly, I like those with red heads, as they 
are equally successful fish-getters in 
day time. The lure is sure a winner 
on much-fished waters, where the bass 
are overly shy and feed at night. The 
darker the night the better the luck. 
I do not know that the peculiar prop- 
erties of the lures attract fish more 
than does the regular types, but the 
caster can see where his cast lands 
and that is a great advantage indeed. 
I would not undertake to say which to 
buy for all are good. I have had. more 
than a little sport with the luminous 
“Coaxer,” the product of W. J. Jamt- 
son Co., 736 So. California Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Suppose you secure a lure 
from each of the firms mentioned. As 
to your second question I am afraid 
that I can be of little help, there are 
so many elements entering into a prob- 
lem of the kind. I do not just under- 
stand what you mean by salmon trout, 
the term is applied to so many differ- 
ent members of the trout family. ™ 
condition of the fish taken, 
tails and fins, might seem to indicate 
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a lack of food in the water and that 
the trout were resorting to extensive 
cannibalism in an effort to sustain life. 
I have known of such cases. Let me 
suggest deep trolling with a spoon, am 
still fishing with live minnows in 
known resorts of the fish. Of course 
there may be a few large specimens 
remaining but I much doubt that you 
will have large success.—O,. W. S. 


Letter No, 482—An Answer to Mr. Foss. 
(See Page 420, June Outdoor Life). 


The amusingly violent tirade of Mr. 
Al. Foss in the June number of Out- 
door Life against gang hooks, reminds 
me of a story that was current many 
years ago about a famous Mexican 
bandit with whom I once had a brief 
but all too costly interview. This man 
was like Robin Hood, the idol of the 
poor and the terror of the rich, in popu- 
lar repute among those who had never 
met him. One day he and his band 
dropped casually into a small village 
and lost no time in appropriating to 
themselves whatever they most fancied 
in a little store whose proprietress was 
a widow of the lower classes. The wi 
dow watched the spoilation of her 
goods in silence, but when the captain, 
Heraclio Bernal, opened her till and 
calmly began to appropriate its con- 
tents, her cup boiled over “Don Hera- 
clio,” she said with a sob in her voice, 
“you ought not todothat,I have always 
spoken well of you.” “Madam,” re- 
plied the bandit captain with a grin, 
as her last dollar chinked in the bot- 
tom of his pocket, “let this be a les- 
son to you, to never talk about any- 
thing regarding which you are not re- 
liably informed.” 

Mr. Foss’ lack of knowledge of his 
subject and many inaccuracies and ex- 
aggerations, neutralizes whatever effect 
in the matter of discrediting the use 
of gang hooks, his letter might other- 
wise have caused. Personally, I pre- 
fer catching one good fish with a single 
hook, on light tackle, rather than a 
half dozen caught with plugs and gang 
hooks with heavy tackle; but, that they 
are not most deadly and_ successful 
lures, “Go tell it to Sweeny.” My chief 
objection to them is that they are too 
deadly and so cumbersome that a fish 
hooked on one is so hampered that it 
hasn’t a chance to put up a fair fight 
for its life, and my experience dates 
back to when the “plugs” were begin- 
ning to come into general use as a ref- 
erence to the columns of the Outdoor 
press of more than ten years ago wil! 
prove.—A. D. T., Piedras Negras, Mex- 
ico. 

I agree with you that there is more 
sport in taking bass on a light line and 
single hook, meaning artificial fly, for 
when the single hook is baited with a 
minnow or frog, there’s a difference. 
have several casting rods, well-made, 
light and limber, none of which one 
could dubb a “club.” As to artificial 
lure with many hooks, well, there are 
lures and lures, as there are men and 
men. If the single hook is more dead- 
ly, I should think that would be an 
argument for the other plug. I know 
this, one lure in my possession, with 
three hooks so arranged that when a 
fish strikes, the hook he hits is liber- 
ated from the others and there is. no 
chance for him to be touched with 
more than the one hook; that lure has 
never lost a fish, while those with 
many hooks have. Why? I leave that 
to—fishermen. The whole of fishing 
is not taking long strings of fish, we 
all know that. If catching fish was 











all of the attraction, then I’d use live 
bait and several ‘‘poles.” I rather thin. 
our good friend, Foss, will stir up 
some anglers and that will be all right. 
Come on in, the water’s fine.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 483—From Australia. 


Editor Angling Department:—I want 
to get together a decent set of tools. 
I have been rubbing along with make- 
shifts up to the present and would like 
to have a good collection before our 
next trout season opens (Sept. Ist) 
which I suppose is about the opposite 
end to yours over there, We have no 
native game fish (fresh water), here 
at all, I suppose because our rivers 0) 
any size are very few, slow running and 
without rapids. Our principal native 
fish is called Murray cod, so named be- 
cause it was originally found only in 
the Murray River, which is our larg- 
est, and its tributaries, tho now it is 
planted in a good number of streams 
in the Southern and Eastern states. It 
is a poor fighter. but its size helps to 
give you a good time, they have been 
caught up to 50 and 60 pounds and 
over. They are a splendid eating fish 
and will average 10 to 12 pounds in 
some streams, English trout are good 
in the east and northeast of Victoria 
but you must go to our island state, 
Tasmania, seventeen hours journey by 
boat, or to New Zealand, nine days by 
boat from here. At either place you 
are sure of good sport. I have never 
been able to get there yet but live in 
hopes. When I do, trust that I may 
take one of their 20 pound rainbow.— 
C. M., South Melbourne, Australia. 


Your very interesting letter of May 
28th has just reached my desk, almost 
two months after being mailed; by the 
same token my letter will not reach 
you until along in September. Yes, 
you are living half a year ahead or half 
a year behind us, which ever way you 
look at it, Think you must have the 
advantage of us, for you begin fishing 
when we quit; but next spring—well, 
don’t bother about that now. I am 
just back from an evening’s fly-fishing 
for rainbow trout with nothing to my 
credit, the first time that has hap- 
pened this season, by the way; usually 
I secure enough to odorize a pan. We 
are always glad for bits of news from 
your far-away country.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 484—Reel for Fly-Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department.—Will 
you oblige me with an answer to the 
following questions: What is the best 
length and weight for a fly-rod? What 
reel is best adapted to fly-fishing? 
Why do you recommend a single action 
as a rule?”’—B. F. M., Chicago. 

To your first question I must say, 
that depends, depends upon what you 
are fishing for, your skill and you. At 
a venture I would say the best average 
length would be in the neighborhood of 
9 feet, with a weight of 51%4 to 6 ounces. 
Understand, however, there is more 
sport in using a lighter rod, tho you 
must handle a 3 ounce rod carefully 
and skillfully. I have never broken a 
rod on a fish, tho I have broken sev- 
eral tips in the brush, For light trout 
fishing on open streams I would em- 
ploy a rod weighing in the neighbor- 
hood of 3 ounces; if the streams were 
brushy, then I would add an ounce or 
two, and shorten the tip somewhat. 
There is a sense in which a rod must 
“fit you.” I can answer your last two 
questions at once. The single action 
by all means for fly-fishing because you 
have no off-set handle to grasp the line. 
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The reel is used very little in fly-fish- 


ing, the line being stripped from the 
reel by hand, Some anglers coil the 
line at their feet, tho I prefer to handle 
the line from the reel. As to the type 
of reel, all will depend upon the height 
and depth of your bank roll, A simple 
“expert” will handle the line as well 
as the most expensive English or Meek. 
I would say get a German silver any 
way, that is if you are not going after 
some of the compositions on the mark- 
et. It always pays to secure as good 
a reel as one can afford.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 485—Lush Days in June. 


Editor Angling Department:—It has 
been some time since I have broken 
into print but the urge of spring is 
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“THOSE TREES WERE A DREAM.” 


strong upon me and I crave your indul- 
gence, On spring days a “young man’s 
fancy is supposed to turn to thoughts 
of love,” and an old maid’s fancy may 
as well turn to thoughts of fishing. 
Anyway mine does, Have just re- 
turned from a little trip to a small 
stream near which I was born and from 
which I helped my brothers net suckers 
when I was a girl. I do not think it 
contained trout in those far off days, 
at any rate I never heard of one being 
caught. A kind and wise state has 
planted it and the fish have thrived, 
believe me. It is well stocked with 
rainbow and brown. Now I have little 
use for a German, unless he is a sure 
enough American; an American Ger- 
man is O. K., but a German American 
has no business here. That is aside. 
(Whoever heard of a mere woman be- 
ing logical?) Those brown German 
trout were real fighters believe me. I 
caught seven in one day, the largest 
weighed 4 pounds and the smallest 2. 
I say that was going some. But after 
all it was not the trout that lured me, 
rather the pinkish-white blossoms of 
the thorn-apples. Those trees were a 
dream, The stream runs thru an old 
pasture and it is dotted with thorn- 
apples, each tree was impossible of de- 
scription. Wish Mr. Editor Man, that 
you might have been with me. Perhaps 
an old maid should not wish that, but 
then, what’s the harm in wishing, I 
like to know; never did me any harm 





or good either a» far as that goes. 
Reckon you are married any way and 
your wife would take care of you, Well 
I got a right smart good catch of fish, 
had a good time and came home happy. 
—"‘Glen Flora.” 


I don’t wonder that you were “taken” 
by the thorn-apples in bloom. I used 
to fish one stream, in an old pasture, 
too, where they flourished and fishing 
was certainly a delight along in the 
middle of May. Yes, I wish that wife 
and I might have been with you, for 
Mrs. S. casts a discriminating fly too. 
Or was it plain worm fishing? Well, 
never mind, I’ll not press that ques- 
tion. Flies or worms in the spring 
time, it is all one so long as we get 
out doors.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 486—Sunfish and Artificial 
Flies. 


Editor Angling Department.—I would 
appreciate an answer to the following: 
Will the common sunfish rise to flies, 
and if so, what patterns and how 
should they be handled?—C, K. S., Ohio. 

By sunfish I presume that you refer 
to the common yellow breasted bream, 
the “sunny” of fragrant memory. All 
sunfish, from the lordly black bass 
down, will rise to flies. (Of course 
you are acquainted with the fact that a 
lack bass is nothing but a sunfish). 
As a rule, when sunnies are rising, al- 
most anything in the way of a fly will 
serve, tho such flies as Silver Doctor, 
Royal Coachman, Scarlet Ibis, etc., are 
perhaps the best. When the fish are 
rising you will have no difficulty in 
capturing them as they are free biters. 
At times, however, they are not feeding 
on the surface, then you will have to 
“go down after them,” a small split 
shot turning the trick. Retrieve the 
flies with a slow, jerky movement. 
Even when surface fishing it is a wise 
plan to allow the flies to settle beneath 
the surface after the cast. The tackle 
should be of the lightest, a 21%4 ounce 
rod being none too light. I am sure if 
you use a little forethought and skill 
you will have no trouble in securing a 
good catch of the handsome little fel- 
lows; they are splendid eating, too.— 
O, "W. S. 


Letter No. 487—Flies for Bass. 


Editor Angling Department:—Please 
tell me what colored flies to use for 
bass fishing. I am an old hand at trout 
fly-fishing, do you think I will succeed 
with bass?—E. Z. Y., Ohio. 


As a rule you will find light and 
bright colored flies best on cloudy days 
or when the water is high or rough- 
ened by wind. On bright days use dark 
colored flies, at least not bright ones. 
If the water is low and very clear, use 
smaller flies. I have never found the 
strikingly colored flies as attractive as 
the more staid and sober ones, like the 
hackles, willow, etc. I can see no rea- 
son why you should not be successful 
in fly-fishing for bass. The same meth- 
ods are required by and large. Bass 
are not as free risers in lakes as they 
are in rivers. The best fly-fishing for 
bass I ever experienced was on the 
headwaters of the St. Croix in Wiscon- 
sin. The fishing around La Crosse on 
the Mississippi is said to be good. On 
the Father of Waters one is almost 
certain to get good fishing early in the 
season and again at its fag end: of 
course I mean upper Mississippi. Shall 
be glad to hear from you as to how 
you come out. By all means try the 
fly for black bass, it is great sport.— 
O. W. S. 
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Memories. 
By Dr. W. H. Steele. 


Having been a follower of Nimrod 
and a disciple of Isaac from boyhood, 
my experience and observation teach 
me that the true sportsman is not the 
one who indulges in these sports with 
a desire to kill and fill his game poc- 
kets or fish basket as easily and 
quickly as possible. 

The genuine sportsman is a lover 
of Nature and enjoys the grand ex- 
panse of flower-decked prairie, the 
woods, the fascinating surroundings of 
a beautiful lake or stream; and the 
more difficulties he has to overcome 
in bagging his game or catching his 
fish the more pleasure it gives him, 
and the more highly he prizes it. 

To the true sportsman who pos- 
sesses an inherent love for the sports 
of field and stream, next in enjoy- 
ment to the delights of an outing is 
the pleasure of conversation or writ- 
ten communication with brothers of 
rod and gun. 

For this reason, and with a desire 
to inspire higher ideals in the 
younger sportsmen, I am impelled to 
give these personal experiences to 
show that— 


“Tt is not all of hunting to hunt 
Nor all of fishing to fish.”’ 


If we wish to store away in mem- 
ory rich experiences to be enjoyed 
in after life, our object can never be 
obtained by satisfying our greed for 
heavy bags of game. 

It is now many years since I caught 
my first fish and made my first suc- 
cessful wing-shot, and in all that time 
I have never started on an outing at 
the beginning of an open season with- 
out thrills of the. most intense pleas- 
ure, and never laid away the rod and 
gun at the close without feelings of 
deep regret. 

In reliving these bygone expe- 
riences, I find that those which af- 
ford me the most pleasure are the 
days when I trudged homeward with 
a light bag and a lighter heart, on 
account of having been able to over- 
come difficulties or outwitting some 
wily denizen of field or stream. 

Among the most cherished and yet 
the saddest of all the memories that 
come floating down from the long 
ago is one of a beautiful, and bright 
October afternoon when I shot my 
last pair of wild pigeons. 

I was practicing my profession in 
the little town of C , in eastern 
Iowa and for recreation I spent many 
happy hours along the river and 





among the bluffs, picking up a few 
ducks, pheasants and squirrels, or 
fishing for bass in the Maquoketa. 
One day, when returning from a hunt, 
a small flock of birds flew across the 
river and alighted on a large oak 
which stood on the brow of the bluff. 





Although it had been three years 
since they had made their last big 
flight across Iowa, I at once recog- 
nized them as passenger pigeons. 
True to their wary habit they’ had 
selected their perch in such a com- 
manding position that it appeared im- 
possible to approach them near 
enough for a shot. 

I went down stream, waded across, 
and crawled along under the bluff to 
a point opposite them, then peeking 
cautiously over the edge, found I was 
still over a hundred yards from them, 
and could not approach nearer. There 
was a small thorn-apple tree within 
easy shot of their perch but this too 








YEARLY INDEXES FOR OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. 


As a war conservation measure we 
have discontinued the practice of pub- 
lishing the annual index in our De 
cember number, as comparatively few 
use them. However, we have had a 
number of these indexes printed, and 
to those who desire to bind up their 
magazines we shall be glad to send 
copies of the 1918 index on receipt of 
a 3-cent stamp from each applicant. 




















stood on open ground, and could not 
be reached without scaring them. 
I made a quiet and orderly retreat, 


, but with a firm determination to re- 


turn when the board of strategy had 
time to organize the plan of attack. 

Day after day, while plugging 
molars for my patient patients, I was 
thinking a good deal more of pigeons 
than of my work, and Saturday found 
me at the bluff again with the little 
steel rod and a pail of minnows still 
fishing for bass. 

From my position on the rock, I 
had a clear view of the old dead-top 
oak across the river, while the over- 
hanging branches afforded me full 
protection. As the afternoon waned, 
the shadows of the trees in the quiet 
water grew longer and longer and 
had almost reached the white sand on 
the farther side, when I heard a 
swish of wings overhead and the little 
flock of pigeons settled on their old 
perch. 

Noting the time of their arrival, I 
took my string of fish and tackle and 
started for home. 

Monday afternoon, two hours in ad- 
vance of their usual time of arrival, 
found me concealed under the low 
branches of the thorn-tree with the 
sixteen-gauge in my hand ready to 
receive them. 

The living things of the old woods 
were busy and happy, enjoying the 
present and preparing for the future. 
A grey squirrel came pattering over 


the dry leaves within a few feet of 
me with his mouth full of nuts, ran 
nimbly up a big oak, deposited his 
load and scurried away for more. 

A saucy red squirrel ran up the 
thorn-apple and out on a branch not 
six feet from my head, and began 
chattering and scolding me for invad- 
ing his premises. He didn’t seem to 
understand the matter and I didn’t 
undertake to explain the reason for 
my being there. 

An owl came flying lazily out of 
the timber across the river, followed 
by three king birds, which were mak- 
ing life very unpleasant for his owlship. 

First one and then another would 
get a position above him, drop down 
through the air like a stone striking 
him on the back, then dart away out 
of his reach. The oak on the bluff 
was the nearest refuge from his tor- 
mentors and dropping on a limb he 
stretched his wings and settled down 
for a rest. 

I didn’t like the arrangement as I 
knew it would interfere with my 
plans but there was nothing to do 
but await the outcome as the pigeons 
were already in sight. 

As the flock neared the tree they 
set their wings to alight, but, when 
within a few feet of their perch, they 
swerved and began to rise. 

It was my only chance and throw- 
ing the gun to my shoulder I caught 
the leader just as he turned, made a 
clean kill, and as they turned to en- 
ter the timber I stopped another with 
the second barrel, 

They were a male and female in full 
plumage and how deeply I regret that 
I did not have them mounted, as they 
were the last of their kind I ever saw. 

The next leaf in memory’s scrap 
book brings before me that beautiful 
Indian summer day in Northern Iowa 
when I bagged a wary old cock 
grouse that had been outwitting me 
for weeks. 

He made his home around one of 
those little woodland glades_ bor- 
dered by a thick growth of brush. 

On the approach of man or dog, he 
would dash into the thick under- 
growth and, sailing just over the top 
of the tall grass, drop into the brush 
on the other side. Several times 
when squirrel hunting I flushed him 
and always with the same result, and 
not once did I ever see a flash of his 
feathers. One day when I had chased 
him back and forth three times, I hit 
upon a plan to outwit him. 

I invited my friend John to go for 
a squirrel hunt, and told him there 
was a pheasant in the grove I wanted 
him to help me bag before we began 
on the greys. The glade was prob- 
ably twenty rods long and half as 
wide, and I knew it would be hard 
for him to escape us both if we div- 
ided, so when we reached the west 
end I told John to take the south 
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side and I would take the north. In 
this way, if he should be flushed from 


either side the one on the opposite 
side would get a shot at him. I kept 
abreast of John and _ had hardly 


reached the middle of the glade when 
I heard a whirr of wings and the old 


eock burst through the underbrush 
with a roar. I knew by the sound 
about where he would strike, and 


stepping quickly behind a tree, waited 
for him. A streak of brown burst thru 
the brush, flashing across the golden 
bars of sunshine. My gun flew to 
my shoulder and I pulled the trigger, 
tho with small hope of getting him, 
for my aim had been in a vague man- 


ner at a momentary flash of brown. 
I was shooting black powder and 


when the smoke drifted away, I saw 
the cunning old bird throwing up 
leaves in his death struggle and felt 
repaid for my day’s outing. 

Fifty birds killed in the ordinary 
way could not have given me so much 
pleasure as did my victory over this 
one. 





Camp Lights. 
By Willis O. C. Ellis. 

Have you ever gone frogging or 
fishing after the shades of night have 
gathered? Have you ever sat by the 
glow of the camp fire or camp lamp, 
and discussed your favorite methods 

















CARBIDE LANTERN AND LAMP WITH 

EXTRA CARBIDE CONTAINERS AT 

EITHER SIDE. 

of fishing, hunting and camping, after 
the day has quietly passed away and 
a big round moon peeped slyly at you 
thru the trees? If not, let me assure 
you that you have missed something 
really worth while. 

Outings at night are becoming more 
popular all the time, and now that we 
are so busy thru the day they will no 
doubt receive additional attention. At 
the close of a hard day’s work, it is 
surprising how much enjoyment one 
can get to spend the evening and a 
few hours after dark, at some favor- 
ite fishing hole, or pursuing some 
other outdoor sport of equal or sur- 
passing interest. 

This has been made possible by the 
perfecting of a number of good camp 
lamps and lanterns, some of which— 
the ones I use—I shall now endeavor 
to describe. 

For lightness, compactness, and gen- 
eral all-around use where the light is 
to be projected at a distance, the car- 
bide lamp or lantern will prove a 
source of pleasure and satisfaction. 
These lights burn a gas formed by 
the union of carbide and water, make 


an intensely white light, and cost 
very little to operate. 
In principle they all work alike, 


that 


the coming together of the 


is, 
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water and carbide forming acetylene 
gas which is conducted to the burner 
where it is burned. In some of these, 
the generator containing the water 
and carbide is carried on the belt, 
while a long rubber tube conveys the 
gas to the lamp which is usually se- 
cured to a specially designed cap, 
leaving the user the free use of both 
hands, altho the lamp is sometimes 
held in the hand or fastened to the 
coat. Of this outfit, I am not familiar 
from personal experience but see no 
reason why it would not be ideal for 
certain use. All my own lamps, how- 


ever, contain both the water and 
carbine, making them a complete light 
plant, no separate generator being 
necessary. 


On the left in Figure 1, is a carbide 
lantern—one of the best lights I have 
ever used. In height, with the bail 
folded, it measures 9 inches; diameter 
4 inches. The base or bottom which 
is nickeled, as are all the other metal 
parts, is removable and holds the 
water. When this part is detached a 
brass cylinder 2 inches long and 1% 
inches in diameter is exposed, said 
cylinder being secured to the upper 
part of the lantern. Within this cyl- 
inder is a smaller cylindrical brass 
box, open at the top, which is with- 
drawn to receive the carbide. This is 
filled not more than two-thirds full 
of carbide, the container replaced, and 
the bottom, after being filled to a cer- 
tain height with water, is screwed on 
tight. This is all you have to do. 
After waiting a few minutes to give 
the gas time to start, open the valve 
by giving it a few turns to the left, 
raise the chimney and light with a 
match. The size of the flame is reg- 
ulated with the valve, while closing 
the valve shuts off the gas and the 
light goes out. 

Both the reflector and the bullseye 
are removable, may be easily replaced 
if broken, or removed if it is desired 
to have a light that illuminates equal- 
ly in all directions. A container for 
carrying extra charges of carbide 
comes with the lantern, and consists 
of a circular box 1 inch deep and 4 
inches in diameter. 

At the right of the lantern is a car- 
bide lamp, said lamp. being provided 
with a handle at the back, a bail at 
the top and a large hook connected to 
the bail—thus enabling it to be very 
easily carried or hung up. In this 
lamp the water is contained in a 
chamber at the top, the carbide car- 
ried in the removable bottom, and by 
a clever device consisting of a metal 
float working in the carbide chamber, 
the water, after it is turned on, is 
automatically fed to the carbide as 
needed. 

This lamp is provided with a self- 
lighter attached to the reflector, and 
operates as follows: A small wheel 
with the rim well roughened, is held 
between the forks of a small metal 
tube, said tube being fastened to the 
reflector. Within this tube is a cylin- 
drical piece of flint which is pressed 
against the rim of the wheel by means 
of a spiral spring, the tension of 
which may be adjusted by a knurled 
nut screwing onto the end of the 
tube. Turning the wheel sharply pro- 
duces a series of fat sparks and lights 
the gas. One should hold the hand 
a moment over the reflector before 
operating the lighter, as this allows 
the gas to accumulate around the 
burner, making lighting more certain. 

The reflector is 3 inches in diame- 
ter and projects the light quite a ways 
ahead. One charge will burn for 5 or 





6 hours. With the bail folded the 
lamp is 5 inches high, 2% imches in 
Giameter and weighs without water or 
carbide, 1134 ounees. It is heavily 
nickeled and has for an extra carbide 
container a duplicate bottom with 
screw cap. It is a splendid lamp in 
every particular. 

On the right in Figure 2, is what I 
call my baby lamp. It too uses car- 
bide, carries the water in the upper 
part and the carbide in the detachable 
bottom. The feeding of the water to 
the carbide is, however, not automatic 
but is controlled by a hand-operated 
lever at the top of the lamp. It has 
a 2%-inch reflector, is 4 inches high, 
2 inches in diameter, weighs 5% 
ounces, and is so small that it goes 
easily into the pocket or tackle box. 
In fact, the tackle box which I near- 
ly always use, measuring 12x5%4x6 
inches, has plenty of room to accom- 
modate this lamp and an extra sup- 
ply of carbide, so if I care to remain 
at the fishing grounds after dark Ill 
have a good light. 

Of course this lamp will not give 
the same volume of light as a larger 
one, neither will it burn so long on 
one charge (it burns 3 or 4 hours with 
one filling) but its compactness at 
least partly offsets these defects, if 
such they may be called. At the back 
are two folding wire handles for 
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FIG. 2. FOLDING CANDLE LANTERN AND 
SMALL CARBIDE LAMP, WITH CANDLE 
AND EXTRA CARBIDE 
CONTAINER. 


carrying it by hand, also a wire hook 
so you can stick it on a stake or tree. 
Another form of this lamp is adapted 
to fasten to a special cap, thus leaving 
both hands free. It has a self-lighter, 
but I would advise one to have a sup- 
ply of matches in a waterproof match 
box as these lighters do not always 
work as well as they might. 

On the left in Figure 2, is a folding 
candle lantern. From the illustration, 
one would declare that its shape could 
not be altered without tearing it up, 


yet in a moment’s time it may be 
folded into a space 7x4144x% inches, 
the weight being 23 ounces. With its 


shape so altered, it is extremely handy 
te carry and slips readily into the 
pocket, tackle box, duffle bag, pack- 
sack, etc. It burns candles, those that 
are made specially for it being 2% 
inches long, 1 inch in diameter, and 
very hard. They are not affected by 
heat and may be carried in warm 
weather without danger of melting. 
Further, they take up but little room 
and a dozen or so may be added to the 
outfit without noticeably increasing 
the weight or bulk. 

Three sides of the lantern are made 
of mica, the back being of bright tin 
which acts as a reflector. Of course, 
a lantern of this sort is not designed 





to project the light at a distance, but 
rather to light things up in its imme- 
diate vicinity. It may be swung up by 
the bail, or by means of a brass-lined 
hole at the back, it may be hung ona 
nail. It is made from galvanized ma- 
terial and is, therefore, rust proof. 
Also, it is used by the American and 
Canadian armies. The lantern is clean 
to use, has nothing to spill and soil 
the clothing, and to keep it running 
it is only necessary to keep it supplied 
with candles. Obviously, there are 
many uses to which a light of this 
kind is adapted. 

Of course, the ordinary coal oil 
lantern or driving lamp may be used, 
but owing to their bulk and the fre- 
quent spilling of oil on the clothing 
or other material, I can not recom- 
ment them as entirely satisfactory, al- 
tho if one has such a lamp and is out 
but little at night and does not care 
to invest in something better, it ‘‘will 
do’”’ by the hardest. Figure 3 shows 
a coal oil driving lamp. It is heavy— 
weighs two or three pounds—is bulky, 
gives a poor light for outing purposes, 
and is rather expensive (I paid nearly 
$7.00 for a pair of these for the win- 
ter buggy) each costing quite a bit 
more than a good carbide lamp. 

Another thing that I can recommend 
from experience, is the pocket flash- 
light. No matter what kind of a 
camp lamp you have, one of these lit- 
tle flashers comes in mighty handy 
for locating things dropped beyond 
the rays of the camp light. For night 
fishing they are particularly good for 
locating dropped fish-hooks, also when 
searching the tackle box for some 
elusive article. 

Like the carbide lamps, the flash- 
lights are all good, and you should 
get the one you like best. Be sure it 
is of standard size so you can easily 
get replacements for the battery and 
bulb. Many of the flashlights light 
up when laid on a metallic surface, 
ard for this reason it is best not to put 
them loose in the tackle box as they 
are likely to short-circuit and the bat- 
teries run down. If you will keep it 
in a pasteboard box this trouble will 
be avoided. 

Carbide lamps must receive some 
care and attention if they are expect- 
ed to give continued good results. 
Don’t fill the carbide chamber more 
than half or two-thirds full of car- 
bide; if you do, you will get into 
trouble. The reason is, when the 
water is turned on the carbide swells 

-something like dried apples do 
when you eat them and drink a lot 
of water—ever have this happen when 
a kid?—-fills the chamber and clogs 
the opening thru which the gas passes 
on its way to the burner. Better have 
too little rather than too much car- 
bide in the charge, the difference be- 
ing that the lamp will behave admir- 
ably but will not burn so long with- 
out refilling. 

After using the lamp, don’t put it 
out and set it away, without cleaning, 
and then feel moved to make use of 
strange language when you try to use 
it a week later and find that it simply 
won’t work. If you do, just blame 
yourself, not the lamp. Also, don’t 
get the notion that merely rinsing the 
parts with which the carbide has come 
into contact, constitutes thoro clean- 


ing. Far from it: for carbide mud 
(slacked carbide) must be rubbed off 
—usually. 


Rinse loose all you can; then with 
a small stiff bristle brush, clean all 
the nooks and corners. If there is a 
bit of the slacked carbide that the 
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brush will not reach, dig it out with 
a pointed stick. Then rinse in clean 
water, dry, and your lamp will work 
like new when you go to use it again. 

This may seem like a lot of trouble 
but it is not; and after you do it a 
few times you get the hang and won’t 
mind it, for it takes at most only a 
few minutes to clean the lamp thoroly. 

One-fourth inch carbide is the 
standard size to use in these lamps, 
and if you can get it only in the large 
lumps, break it up into small pieces 
before using. 

Camping, boating, fishing, frogging, 
coon hunting, driving, and tramping, 
are a very few of the things for which 
a good camp lamp is necessary, and 
for which the outer is truly thankful. 

I sincerely hope that no reader will 
get the idea that the writer considers 
the lights described in this article the 

















FIG. 3. COAL OIL DRIVING LAMP. 


. only ones worthy of consideration, for 


such is not the case. I have simply 
confined my remarks and description 
to the lamps and lanterns with which 
I am thoroly familiar, and would be 
pleased to hear from other readers 
their experience with the lights—such 
as those using gasoline—I have not 
mentioned. 


The Coming of Blarney. 
By Winfield Scott Luce. 


They were both born the same day, 
tho I did not learn that fact until 
leng afterward. 

She first opened her eyes to the 
recognition of earthly affairs from 
the pink and white furnishings of a 
wicker cradle, surrounded by a circle 
of near worshipers, who acclaimed the 
advent of another wonderful baby. 

He came to worldly consciousness 
of existence upon the straw littered 
floor of a lowly stable aroused to the 
realities of life by the stamping of 
horses and the cackle of chickens. 

They grew up together inseparable 
companions, with interests and affec- 
tions so closely entwined that they 
were seldom mentioned separately. 
Roth had big brown eyes, each had 
curling red-brown hair and both in in- 
fancy, consumed unbelievable quanti- 
ties of fresh warm milk, my con- 
science how they did grow. 
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Looking back upon that domestic 
scene from this long vista of years I 
am not ashamed to confess that there 


were times when I stopped in fair 
amazement and asked myself which 
one I loved the most. How well 


placed were my affections you shall 
learn as our tale progresses. 

She was little ‘‘Mary,” the sweetest, 
prettiest, loveliest (you fathers know 
what I mean), she was my only baby 
daughter, nothing like her had ever 
appeared in this dull world of ours 
you know how it is yourself—and be- 
sides all the neighbors said so, and 
that settles it. 

He was “Blarney,” a_ great big, 
awkward, romping, mischevous, Irish 
Setter pup, who just wiggled and 
twisted his way into everyone’s heart 
—he was My dog and that is all there 
is to it. First and last I had more 
quarrels and near fights in his de- 
fense than I ever had in boyhood days 
defending my fancied growing honor 
---you know a fellow can’t let anyone 
abuse his dog, now can he? 

As these two grew up they devel- 
oped, many traits amazingly alike. 
Both could crawl thru the smallest 
hole in the yard fence and both could 
get over a most surprising distance in 
the shortest possible time, which dual 
traits caused much and frequent oc- 
curring anxiety in the family circle 
and kept the neighbors busy returning 
the truants to the proper corrdl. 

As he grew in strength, Blarney as- 
sumed undisputed guardianship over 
his little playmate. Woe to the dog, 
cat or vicious boy who tried to tease 
or molest her. He would play with 
her by the hour on the lawn and he 
always accompanied her on those sur- 
reptitious excursions from the paternal 
yard, seldom failing to tole her back 
home just in time to quiet a mother’s 
frantic fears for her safety, wagging 
his tail and laughing up into her face 
with a confidence that said plainer 
than words, ‘‘Here she is, you see she 
is perfectly safe with me.’”’ 

This is the story of a dog, but it is 
hard to separate the young things dur- 
ing the first year. The story of one 
must necessarily be that of the other. 
Each developed new and marvelous 
talents day by day, their exploits soon 
became the chief topic of conversation 
in the immediate village neighbor- 
hood. Blarney developed an uncon- 
trollable desire to acquire possession 
of all the portable property in the im- 
inediate vicinity and the front yard 
soon became a veritable litter of shoes, 
rubbers, stove-wood, clothes pins and 
every other conceivable article of 
wearing apparel, which were returned 
to the proper owners, often with con- 
siderable difficulty. The neighbors, 
however, soon learned where to look 
for missing articles, claiming their in- 
dividual property, and thus our labors 
were greatly lessened when they came 
over and picked it out. One day he 
brought home a five-pound beef roast 
which was soon claimed by the banker 
up the street. 

Another incident which happened 
about this time, illustrates the situ- 
ation extremely well. While on one of 
their almost daily pilgrimages in 
search of adventure, Mary dragging 
her favorite doll by one leg, dropped it 
in the track of a rapidly advancing 
farm wagon. What was left of the 


bisque imitation of humanity was 
searcely worth mentioning. Blarney, 
however, rescued from the settling 


dust the sad wreck and carried it to 
the fond owner, who gave one look at 
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the bedraggled bundle of rags and set 
up a howl of grief which brought the 
fat hardware dealer from his store 
and caused him to leave it to take care 
of itself while he carried the little one 
home weeping, wailing and kicking, 
heartbroken over her awful loss. 
Blarney trailed quietly behind, seem- 
ingly almost as broken by the calamity 
as the baby herself. When the fat 
man and his burden reached the home 
yard a block distant, Blarney had dis- 
appeared, adding more fuel to the con- 
flagration raging in the _ infantile 
breast. Within a few minutes the 
puppy returned bringing, carefully 
held by its little lace skirt, a beautiful 
wax doll far prettier and more ele- 
gantly costumed than the one just de- 
stroyed. ’ 

The child’s tears dried on her little 
flushed cheeks, she grabbed and 
hugged the new and more precious 
plaything in delight, not forgetting to 
bestow many hugs and kisses upon the 
proud puppy, which accepted these 
demonstrations with much dignity and 
self-satisfaction. Every effort was 
made to find the owner and restore 
that doll, but strange to say, we never 
learned where it came from. Possibly 
some woman now grown to mature 
years, reading this page, may now for 
the first time learn who was the real 
thief and what became of her prized 
possession which disappeared so mys- 
teriously a score of years ago. 

A few weeks later, during one of 
their wanderings from the home en- 
closure, the two met with an adventure 
which further cemented the ties of af- 
fection which held together this 
strangely companionable pair and en- 
deared the dog to every other member 
of the family, an affection which en- 
dured until the cold hand of death 
came to one of them. The day was 
well advanced when a neighbor came 
running to the house in great terror, 
declaring that she had just seen the 
baby and the dog on the opposite side 
of the river, which flowed but a few 
yards from their back door. The 
woman could searcely talk she was so 
excited, and she insisted that ere this 
the baby had been drowned. Woman- 
like, the mother sought me in a near- 
by office, and you may be sure I 


burned the wind in a record-breaking 
sprint for the river bank. Followed by 
a motley crowd of men, women, chil- 
dren and dogs, I crossed the bridge in 


a cloud of dust and came in sight of 
the baby. The curly-haired girl was 
balanced over the brink of a steep, 
rocky cliff overhanging the swift flow- 
ing river. Blarney was there, and 
with characteristic efficiency was hold- 
ing with his teeth the skirt of the 
little one’s dress while she vainly 
struggled to reach a pretty blue hare- 
bell that bloomed just below the brink 
of the cliff. Thus did Providence 
marvelously step in to preserve from 
death this precious baby’s life. 

My heart stood still. It was fully a 
hundred feet to the spot where she 
stood balanced on the edge of de- 
struction. Any swift movement might 
frighten the child or the dog and the 
baby be lost. I summoned all my self- 
control and circling far back from the 
edge of the cliff, came swiftly but 
silently from behind while women 
wrung their hands and strong men 
held their breath. Reaching forward 
I caught the baby’s dress and drew 
them both back from threatened death, 
for Blarney never loosened his hold 
until I pried his jaws apart with my 
hands. 

The cavalcade filed back across the 
bridge, the proud mother crying and 
laughing over the child, which she 
clasped frantically to her breast as if 
still in fear for the life of her first- 
born, yours truly trailing behind with 
the big- clumsy dog frolicking about as 
if he considered the whole thing a bit 
of dog’s play, for his sole amusement. 

Blarney now became the hero of the 
village, even breaking into print 
through the local paper, but despite 
his record for safety first, close watch 
was kept on the two from that time on 
and they had few opportunities there- 
after for explorations on their own ac- 
count. The above incident happened 
the spring following their first birth- 
day. I could tell you of many wonder- 
ful adventures which they had during 
that first year, but you would weary 
of the recounting and certainly accuse 
me of inventing many of them so un- 
real they might seem. I am but try- 
ing to relate the plain tale of a dog 
and will not test your confidence with 
other stories of his puppyhood. Blar- 
ney developed rapidly in strength and 
intelligence. Many times when he 
would perform some one of his mar- 
vels of sagacity I would Jook into his 
great, sad, appealing eyes and im- 
agine I could plainly see there in their 


depths the smouldering spark of a 
human soul. 

If there is any truth in the claim of 
theosophoiths—in the transmigration 
of the soul—if it is possible that some- 
times a human spirit is compelled, for 
a time, to inhabit the body of some 
animal, then of a surety the shaggy, 
red body of Blarney was the prison 
house of a beautiful soul, one perhaps 
suffering punishment for some unfor- 
given sin against Deity, but of such 
nobility and dignity that it could not 
be smothered even in the body of a 
dog. This idea gained such a firm 
root in my mind that with one excep- 
tion, I believe, I never struck him in 
anger, and as he grew in knowledge 
his patient efforts to learn—his in- 
stant obedience and his occasional 
bursts of marvelous intelligence so 
analogous to the thinking action of a 
human brain, never failed to attract 
the attention of friends and brother 
sportsmen. 

I see you smile, reader, as your eyes 
travel the page, but I believe that you 
will agree with me that Blarney was a 
marvelous dog, and join with me in the 
belief that he differed from any other 
canine whose history has ever been 
recorded. 

Before continuing, I wish to assure 
you that every word I write shall be 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. If I sometimes grow over- 
enthusiastic, remember that of the 
many dogs I have owned, before and 
since, this Blarney dog is the only 
one that ever exhibited such wonder- 
ful intelligence and efficiency. Today 
I look back upon my associations with 
him with feelings of affection nearly 
equal to that I have ever felt for a 
human chum, and I think you will 
agree that he fairly earned that con- 
fidence and affection. 





The World’s Greatest Herd of 
Buffalo. 


A round-up of the world’s greatest 
buffalo herd has just been made at 
Wainwright Park, Alberta. The park 
is between Winnipeg and Edmonton, 
and is under the administration of Mr. 
J. B. Harkin, commissioner of Domin- 
ion Parks. 

The count of buffalo was made by 
five riders, each taking a section of 
the reservation, which has an area of 
one hundred and sixty square miles. 
The total of the herd is officially given 
as three thousand five hundred, but 
the riders had difficulty in counting 
all the calves, which were mixed up 
in the herd, and are of the opinion 
that the number of buffalo in the park 
exceeds the figure given. 

The herd has been increased since 
the first of April this year by not less 
than six hundred and fifteen calves. 
In the herd there are approximately 
four hundred and seventy bulls and 
four hundred and eighty-six cows, with 
the balance young stock. 

These figures show that the Can- 
adian government is meeting with 
great success in its efforts to preserve 
the buffalo from the swift extinction 
which threatened it a few years ago. 
The nucleus of the present herd num- 
bered only four hundred and two 
when placed in Wainwright Park in 
1909, and some three hundred and 
thirty-eight additional head were im- 
ported at different times, the main in- 
crease accruing from breedings. 

The location chosen has proven an 
ideal one. There are many lakes in 
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the park, which is securely enclosed 
with a high fence of wire and tama- 
rack posts. Large quantities of ex- 
cellent hay are grown in the reserva- 
tion, providing ample food for the buf- 
falo for the whole of the year. 

In addition to the buffalo there are 
in the park one hundred elk, some 
hundreds of deer, a score or more of 
moose and a few antelope. A portion 
of the park is being fenced off for 
the experiment in breeding the cattalo, 
an animal produced by the crossing of 
the buffalo with domestic cattle. 

Wyoming. ANDREW McBEAN. 





Summary of Game Laws. 


The nineteenth annual summary of 
Federal game laws and .regulations 
has been issued by the Biological Sur- 
vey of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The objects of the 
publication are to present the provis- 
ions in convenient form for sportsmen 
and others and to show the general 
condition and trend of game legisla- 
tion from year to year. The provis- 
ions relating to seasons, licenses, lim- 
its, possessions, sale and export and 
a few miscellaneous matters, have 
been compiled and grouped under 
State and other governments, alpha- 
betically arranged, thereby enabling 
interested persons to obtain conven- 
iently a brief synopsis of the laws of 
particular sections. 





Few Elk in 1859. 


The following interesting item rela- 
tive to the killing of an elk in the 
vicinity of Stockton is doubtless of 
far greater interest to us at the pres- 
ent than it was to the readers of the 
“Stockton Argus” in 1859. It can be 
seen that even at this date the elk had 
become practically exterminated in the 
San Joaquin Valley. We are indebted 
to Mr. William Cohen for the item: 

“An elk weighing some 425 pounds 
was brought to Stockton on 25th Octo- 
ber from Middle River, where it was 
killed on Saturday last by Robert 
Dykman, the hunter, to whose superior 
skill with the rifle we are indebted 
for the larger portion of game of this 
description that finds its way into our 
market. Mr. Dykman was three days 
upon the trail, in which time he fol- 
lowed his game from near the mouth 
oi the Mokelumne across the San Joa- 
quin and Middle River, a distance of 
about thirty-five miles. The horns 
were some six feet in length, with 
antlers, the longest of which were 
eighteen inches. The head and horns 
weighed 75 pounds, which were re- 
tained here, and the remainder shipped 
to San Francisco, where the scarcity 
of cervine provision commands for it 
a higher price than could be obtained 
in our own market.—Stockton Argus, 
October 25, 1859. 








Salt for Deer. 


Some salt bricks were furnished for- 
est officers in Trinity County by the 
Commission in 1915. The deer made 
good use of this salt after they had 
become accustomed to the bricks. The 
forest officers who made this experi- 
ment, as well as others familiar with 
wild life, believe that much greater 
utilization of the salt would have re- 
sulted if ordinary loose salt had been 
provided. Salt in this form could be 
placed on logs by squaring off one 
side and boaring two-inch auger holes 
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five-sixths of an inch deep and filling 
these with salt. The salt logs might 
be cut where cattle do not ordinary 
travel and additional safety would be 
furnished by the small holes from 
which salt cannot be licked so easily 
by a cow. 

There is a real necessity for salting 
deer. It is, of course, well known and 
recognized that cattle absolutely must 
have salt to grow in weight and to re- 
main healthful. As deer have always 


used licks, it is assumed that this 
method of salting is satisfactory. 
One of the advantages of salting 


deer is that they do not have to leave 
the high feeding grounds to travel a 
long distance to some lick that is us- 
ually near a stream at some low ele- 
vation, with little feed in the near 
vicinity. Other deer linger near the 
licks and usually are in poor condi- 
tion because of the lack of feed. 

In getting the small amount of salt 
in the licks, deer get a large quantity 
of earth which, if not injurious, is cer- 
tainly not healthful. Licks are not in 
as good condition as they were before 
sc many stock were grazed, for cattle 
trample all around and thru the licks, 
mixing the salty deposits with the clay 
or other dirt. It appears certain that 
the deer, with their smaller feet and 
some instinct for continued use of the 
licks, make regular trails and keep 
the saline part of the licks more free 
from foreign matter. So far as hunt- 
ing at licks is concerned, no more of 
this would be done at the artificial 
licks than at the natural licks. Salt- 
ing deer is necessary, and the com- 
mission should furnish and distribute 
2,000 pounds of salt annually in Trin- 
ity County. E. V. JOTTER. 


Bird House Contest. 


The Boys’ Club of the Albuquerque 
G. P. A. recently held a bird house 
contest, in which the four best houses 
built by the boys were donated to the 
city and erected in one of the city 
parks. 
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Women and Trapping. 
The exodus of men to the war and 


the war industries has given occasion 
for the women to display their versa 
tility in doing much of the work which 
has heretofore been considered man’s 
exclusive property. In city and country 
alike, women are filling many of the 
vacancies in the different occupations 
created by the departure of the men 
Little wonder we have, then, when we 
hear that a good number of the gentler 
sex have gone in for that activity 
which has hitherto been completely 
dominated by masculinity—trapping. 

The pleasures and profits of trapping 
will not be long overlooked by women 
when they discover the increasing 
scarcity of men who were formerly en- 
gaged at this occupation. The war is 
getting its share of trappers. Every 
trapper that goes to war leaves behind 
a valuable fur harvest which is sure t@ 
be lost unless someone is there to take 
his place. Everything is set for the 
entrance of the woman trapper or, fol- 
lowing the rules of modern parlance, 
the trapperette. 

The women who have already under- 
taken trapping have found the trapping 
life to be a complete surprise in its 
healthful aspects, representing, as it 
does, the most refreshing and invigorat- 
ing exercise. The actual work of trap- 
ping is not too heavy for the ordinary 
woman; in fact, the action and life im 
the open (infallibly builds up new 
strength and vigor in the feminine sex. 
From the woman’s standpoint, too, trap- 
ping is one of the most interesting activ- 
ities in which she can engage. A few 
months of trapping will undoubtedly 
give the new trapperette a number and 
variety of experiences she has never 
met with before. 

Trapping is not so hard to learn as 
some may think. It may require a little 
time for the woman to become an ex- 
pert in trapping; but an adequate pro 
ficiency can be acquired within a very 
short time, and after that new knowl- 
edge rapidly and continuously comes to 
the trapperette with a corresponding 
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increase in her skill. Many women 
have already shown the skill and ability 
of veteran trappers. 

Perhaps the most appealing side of 
trapping to the woman is the real 
profits that lie therein. Men trappers 
consistently engaged at this activity 
have made a great deal of money. 
Women can do the same. Whether 
working in spare time or full time, the 
trapperette will find this easy work 
very remunerative—bringing unexpect- 
ed returns both in money and in health. 
Someone must replace the trappers 
gone to war. The country always pre- 
sents a fine market for fur catches—is 
willing to pay a good price for the right 
kind. Here is woman’s chance to be 
genuinely useful in supplying this de- 
mand and be paid well for her work. 
Wise women are beginning to embrace 
the healthful and profitable life of the 
trapperette. 





ij? Sale of Trout. 
WANTS SALE OF TROUT. 
San Francisco, June 1, 1918. 
Mr. Carl Westerfeld, Executive Secre- 
tary, State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, San Francisco, Cal.: 

My dear Mr. Westerfeld—I am in 
receipt of a communication from one 
Jack Lloyd of Pine Knot, Los Angeles 
County, who writes that there are 
thousands and thousands of big trout 
in Big Bear Lake which he says could 
be sold at reasonable rates in Los An- 
geles. Lloyd writes that there is no 
limit to the fish in the lake at the 
present time, and inasmuch as he has 
written me asking to know how this 
supply could be made available for 
the fresh market commercially, I am 
writing to you: without comment, altho 
I would be glad to have your opinion 
on the matter. Yours yery truly, 

(Signed) F. N. BIGELOW, Secy. 


SALE OF TROUT PROHIBITED. 


San Francisco, June 4, 1918. 

IF’. M. Bigelow, Esq., Sec. State Market 
Commission, No. 606 Underwood 
Building, San Francisco, Cal.: 

My dear Mr. Bigelow—Your letter 
dated June 1, advising me that you 
had received a communication from 
Jack Lloyd of Pine Knot stating that 
there are thousands and thousands of 
big trout in Big Bear Lake which 
could be sold at reasonable rates in 
Los Angeles, is now before me. 

Jack Lloyd is a market fisherman. 
On October 19, 1917, he was convicted 
for having over the limit of trout in 
his possession and paid the fine of $25 
imposed by the judge. 

Big Bear Lake is an artificial lake 
in San Bernardino County, about eight 
miles long and a mile and a half wide. 
It was stocked with fish by the com- 
mission and is one of the favorite fish- 
ing grounds in Southern California. 
From 50,000 to 100,000 tourists go 
there every year for recreation and 
sport, being attracted largely by the 
fishing. At the request of these peo- 
ple a bill was introduced at the last 
session of the legislature prohibiting 
the sale of trout. It had the unani- 
mous support of the representatives 
from Southern California, and after a 
most thoro discussion passed both 
houses of the legislature and was 
signed by the Governor. 

At the time the bill was before the 
legislature I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing all the arguments, pro and con, 
and thoroly agreed with those in favor 
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of the bill, particularly in its relation 
to Bear Lake, which is a small lake 
and would in a short time be depleted 
of its fish if market fishing were per- 
mitted to continue, thus depriving 
many, many thousands of people of 
the only real good trout fishing to be 
had in Southern California. 

It seems that every market fisher- 
man, commission merchant and pro- 
fiteer has attempted to set aside the 
restrictions passed for the conserva- 
tion of our fish and game. The best 
answer to those men is Col. Roose- 
velt’s message, which reads as follows: 

“To the profiteering proposal of the 
pseudo-patriots, the patriots for rev- 
enue only, that protection of wild life 
in war time be relaxed, the united 
hosts of conservation reply: 


“You Shall Not Pass. 


“Let this be the slogan of every 
farmer, of all who dwell in the open, 
and of all who love nature and who 
wish to see our natural resources pre- 
served for the perpetual use of our 
people and not destroyed for all time 
to gratify the greed of a moment.” 
Yours very truly, 

CARL WESTERFELD, 
Executive Officer. 


(Signed ) 

















A BIG GOAT. 


Killed by Chas. L. Stewart, president Concreto 
Rifle Club, Concreto, Washington. Length of horns 
10% in., length of head 14 in., length of skin 6 ft. 
8 in., height at shoulder 44 in., height at hips 39 
in. Weight not given. Killed near Baker Lake, 
Washington, Oct. 7, 1916, at 275 yards. 





Sport With the Knife and Fork. 


Certain hotel proprietors from the 
Atlantic States, market hunters from 
Louisiana and other devotees of sport 
with knife and fork, are advocating, 
as a food conservation measure, let- 
ting down the bars on the sale of 
game. Mr. Hoover, it is said, is being 
bombarded with patriotic telegrams 
from these gentry, telling him how to 
win the war by restoring Bob-white- 
on-toast and broiled mallard with- 
wild-rice to the bill of fare of the poor 
starved gourmands who frequent their 
respective hostelries. 

A broiled mallard at $3.00 a plate 
is truly a deadly weapon. It takes 
five shells at 5 cents each to kill him 
in the first place, together with the 
labor of the market hunter who ought 
to be sniping Germans or raising 
beans. Then it takes ten pounds of 
ice and a snug corner in freight car, 


a chef on a princely salary, and half 
a dozen flunkies to deliver his carcass 
f. o. b. the starving jaws of said gour- 
mand for consumption. Finally, a 
pint of wine is necessary to make the 
poor fellow realize he is eating, a dol- 
lar-exit fee to enable him to get away 
with his spoils, and not infrequently 
a doctor to tinker him into shape to 
starve along until the next meal. 
There is no denying the fact that said 
$3.00 mallard might save a mess of 
terrapin or sweetbreads, or a lobster, 
or a fillet of beef for the French, and 
at the same time give highly profita- 
ble employment to many otherwise 
useful persons. 

It seems to us, however, that these 
double chinned gentlemen who wish 
to avert starvation by marketing our 
slender stock of game have overlooked 
other bets quite as good. 

Perhaps they have heard of corn- 
meal, or even partaken thereof. Well, 
if we are to eat our seedstock of game 
birds, how about the seed corn our 
farmers are so unpatriotically hoard- 
ing against the spring? And, for that 
matter, why not tear the lead roofs 
off our public buildings and melt 
them into bullets? It might be possi- 
ble for conservationists who have 
spent years of labor in saving for fu-’ 
ture Americans a little of our wild 
life to persuade these destructive pa- 
triots that their proposition is wrong, 
but it might be hard to convince them 
that it is also funny..—The Pine Cone. 





Trapping Small Game for Big 
Money. 


Perhaps the farm boys of the country 
—their elders, too—have not put two 
and two together enough to realize that 
there has never before been a time 
when trapping promised such big re- 
sults as this coming season. 

The reason is plain. Thousands of 
men who have trapped other years are 
now with Uncle Sam’s fighting forces. 
That means a shortage of furs and a 
shortage means high prices. 

Almost any farming section of the 
United States affords fine opportunities 
for profitable trapping. It isn’t neces- 
sary to go off into the wilds to trap 
fur bearers whose skins bring good 
prices. Aren’t there mink, muskrat, 
opossum, skunk, fox, weasel, badger, 
raccoon—or some of them—right at 
hand? Of course there are—and they 
sell as readily as skins from the interior 
of Alaska or the wilds of Canada. Here 
is safe, profitable sport. 

This is a hint in time—to farm boys 
and others who either haven’t trapped 
at all, or who have only gone at it with 
indifferent effort. A whole lot depends 
on being ready beforehand. The suc- 
cessful trapper begins looking over 
trapping grounds weeks before the first 
trap is set. He sees to it that his old 
traps are in good condition. He buys 
new traps early, in order that he may 
bury them in the ground or otherwise 
age them to destroy the scent of steel 
and iron before trapping begins. 

Write to the big fur houses and ask 
them for their catalogues and booklets. 
Many of these contain valuable infor- 
mation obtained from “old timers” 
about their methods and the habits of 
animals. Ask for the names of good, 
practical books on trapping. See what 
you can find out from those you know 
who have trapped. In other words be 
energetic in looking up all the informa- 
tion you can. 
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The best part of it is that any intel- 
ligent boy can quickly learn trapping. 
It isn’t mysterious. And it is both 
great sport and one of the best ways 
to make a considerable sum of money. 
Trapping isn’t like working hard for 
small pay in spare time and maybe do- 
ing work that is distasteful. The boy 
who traps is his own boss and doing 
something that stirs the blood with ex- 
ercise and excitement as well as with 
the big financial reward which is sure 
to come as a result of real, conscien- 
tious effort. Be a trapper this year. 





Fish That Builds a Nest. 


The stickleback is one of the most 
interesting members of the finny tribe. 
It constructs a home for its prospec- 
tive mate, and then mounts guard over 
it until the mate comes along. The 
home is built from seaweed, twigs and 
aquatic plants, which are ingeniously 
woven together. There are two en- 
trances to the home, which are never 
left unguarded by the master of the 
house until the lady of his choice sig- 
nifies her ‘willingness to enter.—Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. 





United States Food Administration 
Memorandum on the Use of 
Game as Food. 


The problem of providing for the 
country a maximum supply of game as 
food has been carefully considered by 
the Food Commission. It has reached 
the conclusion that this maximum sup- 
ply can best be obtained by constantly 
increasing the breeding reserve of 
game under present and even more 
progressive laws directed toward that 
end. 

Up to a short time ago no fact is 
more clear than that the game of the 
country has been decreasing, some 
species even approaching the point of 
extinction. That the energies of the 
whole country have been directed to- 
ward increasing the stock of game is 
demonstrated by the fact that many 
state legislatures have decreased the 
amount of the game to be killed by in- 
dividuals and shortened the seasons in 
which game could be killed. Notwith- 
standing these efforts, the decrease in 
game became so serious that a univer- 
sal demand thruout the country per- 
suaded Congress to pass a law plac- 
ing the jurisdiction of migratory game 
birds under federal supervision. Can- 
ada passed thru the same experience, 
as is proved by a treaty negotiated 
with the United States practically in- 
corporating the terms of the migratory 
bird law passed by Congress. The re- 
sult of better state laws and the mi- 
gratory bird law has been a positive 
increase of waterfowl and a wide ex- 
tension southward of the breeding of 
waterfowl. It is perfectly clear that 
this increased breeding reserve gives 
more individual citizens the opportun- 
ity to kill for food more game, which 
opportunities must necessarily increase 
each year proportionately to the in- 
crease of the breeding reserve. 

Any effort to weaken the present 
laws or in any way relax them in one 
lecality would immediately lead to a 
demand for such relaxation of laws in 
all other localities, insuring a rapid 
breakdown of the whole legal struct- 
ure of present game protection erect- 
ed after efforts extending over nu- 
merous years. Once the _ perfected 
laws were relaxed to the point where 
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game could be killed more freely, not- 
withstanding the fact that numerous 
gunners have gone to war, the game 
would be quickly destroyed by largely 
increased numbers of local gunners 
using modern methods of transporta- 
tion, such as automobiles, motorboats, 
trolley roads and improved firearms. 
The present game supply of the coun- 
try should be considered in exactly 
the same way as that of domestic stock 
and fowls, the breeding reserve of 
which should be increased to insure 
increased supplies for food. This is 
even more necessary for much of the 
wild game, since once it is destroyed 
to a certain point it will decrease un- 
der natural conditions to extinction 
and can never, as in the case of dom- 
estic stock, be restored. 

To advocate the relaxation of state 
game laws would secure neither uni- 
formity in action or results since state 
legislatures can not be brought to ex- 
actly the same views, ang most of the 
states will not have regular sessions 
for another year. Since an attempted 
relaxation of laws would tend toward 
a rapid destruction of game, no 
emergency has as yet arisen suffi- 
ciently acute to warrant the Food Ad- 
ministration advocating the destruc- 
tion or impairment of game which 
forms a valuable national asset. 

It may be added that no extensions 
of the hunting season or bag limit be- 
yond those now specified in the state 
game laws could be legally made with- 
out action by the state legislatures, 
most of which will not meet until a 
year from the coming winter. Fur- 
thermore, an action which could be 
taken in this country which would 
contravene the Migratory Bird Treaty 
between the United States and Great 
Britain as concerns the conservation 
of wildfowl would be deeply resented. 
by Canada, which thru considerable 
effort has secured the acceptance of 
all the provinces of the treaty and of 
the enabling act and _ regulations 
whereby it is to be enforced. 

U. S. FOOD ADMINISTRATION. 





Getting Ready to Trap. 


In going out on any trapping expedi- 
tion the trapper should use good judg- 
ment in deciding how many traps he 
shall take with him. This depends on 
his facilities for carrying and tending 
to the traps. Over a given territory one 
man can tend to between one hundred 
and two hundred traps, but this is sup- 
posing he can set them out a number 
at a time and does not have to carry 
all at once. 

If the trapper intends going into a 
new section and must carry all his 
traps along with his other camp neces- 
sities, he should not attempt to take 
more than eighty small-to-medium sized 
traps with him. Shquld he be trapping 
on streams where he travels by boat 
or in a country where he travels by 
horse and wagon, it is efficient for the 
trapper to take all the traps he can 
tend. 

Traps are perhaps the most important 
part of the trapping equipment. In se- 
lecting them, the light, strong ones 
should be chosen. The “quality” trap is 
always a better purchase than the 
“cheap” trap, for the cheap trap breaks 
easily or gets out of working order and 
loses many valuable furs which the 
better trap catches. 

Every trapper should provide himself 
with the right kind of scents to bait 
for the different animals he is going 
after. These animal baits, to be ob- 
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tained from the big fur house, greatly 
increase the effectiveness of the set. 
Every trapper’s equipment should in- 
clude a good smoker to drive animals 
from their dens. When animals den up 
in good number, they are easily caught 
and killed by smoking them out with 
an efficient smoker. 

Good stretchers are necessary for 
properly preparing fur catches for the 
market. All other equipment for out- 
door life will be found useful in trap- 
ping—knives, lamps, heavy clothing, 
guns, ete. It is a proven fact that the 
well-equipped trapper, whether he be 
boy or man, makes much more out of 
the business than the one who uses hap- 
hazard methods. 





How to Help. 


There are many persons sufficiently 
interested in wild life to seek some 
way of helping in the conservation 
movement. Believing that one of the 
most fundamental methods of bring- 
ing about conservation in the future 
is to begin with school children, we 
are led to make the suggestion that 
such people demand that wild-life con- 
servation be taught in the schools of 
their respective towns or cities. A 
talk with the principal or with the 
teachers will oftentimes accomplish 
the right end. The ability to properly 
teach nature study and wild-life con- 
servation should be demanded of ev- 
ery prospective teacher. 





Fur Bearers Make Excellent Poul- 
try Feed. 


On the thousands of farms where trap- 
ping and poultry raising go hand in 
hand it will be found highly profitable 
to regard fur bearers as something 
more than the source of pelts. Cooked 
and ground up meat is recognized as 
an excellent poultry feed, but one which 
can only be used in a limited way 
where the supply is obtained from do- 
mestic animals. It is different with 
carcasses of game animals, or while 
some are used for human food, many 
are simply thrown away. This is an 
economic waste, and rather an inten- 
sified one at that, since such meat is 
especially effective. On farms where 
it is the practice to cook, grind and 
feed it to poultry, egg production has 
been increased rather remarkably, Hens 
have been found to keep on laying dur- 
ing off seasons when other hens, not so 
fed, were not producing. Considering 
that this feed costs nothing, the extra 
eggs are clear profit. And speaking of 
fur bearers and trapping, it will be 
found exceedingly profitable to get after 
skins this year with the utmost vigor. 
On the one hand there is a greatly in- 
creased demand: for all kinds of furs. 
On the other there is an acute shortage, 
due to the fact that so many former 
trappers have gone to war. The result 
is prices higher than ever before and 
an inescapable further increase as time 
goes on. Fur bearers are to be found 
in most farming communities—for in- 
stance, skunk, mink, muskrat, opossum, 
coon and fox—and a rich harvest of 
dollars awaits the farmer or farm boy 
who will trap them. The conditions un- 
doubtedly warrant the outlay for a 
goodly number of traps, and as much 
time as can be given to the work. The 
market for the skins is absolutely as- 
sured and the trapper will find every 
pelt he takes snapped up at most satis- 
fying prices. 

















A Bill for An Act 


To Protect Bears, and Forbidding the Use of Steel Traps, Dogs, Etc., in Their Pursuit 


Be It Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 





(Drawn by the editor of Outdoor Life and respectfully 
submitted to our State Assemblies that meet this winter.) 


SECTION |. No person shall at any time of the 
year take any kind of bear with a steel trap, or set, for the 
purpose of trapping any animal whatsoever, any steel trap 
larger than what is generally known and designated as a No. 
4 Newhouse, and no person shall at any time of the year set 
a deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of trapping or cap- 
turing any kind or species of bear whatsoever. Anyone 
found in possession of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen 
outside the corporate limits of any city or town of this state 
at any lime of year, or who shall have set or assisted in the 
selling of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose 
of trapping or capturing bears, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and fined in accordance with the provisions of this 
act. 


SECTION 2. No person shall at any time of the 
year use dogs in the pursuit, hunting or killing of bear, nor 
shall any person during the months of July and August, take, 
pursue, wound or kill any kind of bear in any manner what- 
soever, with these exceptions: That for the purpose of 
propagating and holding in any public park or zoological 
enclosure, or for the purpose of killing for the use of any 


public museum, the State Game and Fish Commissioner may, 
at his discretion, issue permits for the taking of such animals 
at any time of the year. Or where it has been shown to the 
satisfaction of the State Game and Fish Commissioner that 
a bear has committed depredations sufficient to warrant his 
being killed, the State Game and Fish Commissioner may 
make provision for his death. 

SECTION 3: No person shall take or kill during the 
open season on bears, more than two of the kind commonly 
known as black, brown or cinnamon bears, nor more than 
one grizzly bear, with the following exception: In addition 
to the above number, cubs under one year old, which have 
been following a mother that has been killed, may be taken, 
but they must be captured alive and their lives preserved if 
possible. Possession during the closed season of any part 
of such animal shall be prima facie evidence of guilt. 

SECTION 4. Any person who violates any of the 
provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be liable to a fine of not more than $200 nor less than 
$50 for each offense, or to imprisonment for not more than 
sixty days, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


Now or Never 


When all eyes are focused on Europe, let us not 
forget the needs of home. A thing done at the right 
time often prevents a disaster in the future—like 
repairing the first small break in a dam. A hatful 
of water poured on a smouldering campfire when the 
pack train pulls out will insure that next week the 
whole face of the mountain will not be a roaring 
furnace. 


Some things must be done now, or not at all. And 
if not done at all, then the unavoidable result is con- 
stant regret for a duty neglected that ended in a 
catastrophe. 


The war is won. There will not be another war 
for a long, long time to come—let us hope there will 
never be another—and it is now the time to turn our 
attention to home affairs that have been secondary 
for so long. New conditions are arising all over the 
world, here in America just the same as in Europe. 
New conditions are arising in the cities and in the 
wilds. 


We fought the war that our children and their 
seed for generations to come might know liberty. 


Let us also not forget to preserve for them the things 
that we have today, and especially the great outdoors. 
One need of the wilds above all others must be 
rightly taken care of immediately, or it will be too 
late. The bear is going—going fast and forever from 
our woods and mountain sides—and in a very short 
time, under trap, rifle and poison, the bear will be no 
more—will be like the buffalo and the passenger pig- 
eon. The billions of dollars that supported the war 
and that made victory possible could not and cannot 
bring back the passenger pigeon; and in a very few 
years neither can all the wealth of the world com- 
bined bring back the bear, unless we act today. 


Above is a good bill, “the beginning of a just law. 
Pass it. Enforce it when it is passed, as passed it 
will be, and must be, for no true American wishes to 
see the noblest, most picturesque animal in America 
exterminated. We leave it to you, the readers of 
this magazine, whether or not the bear shall be ex- 
terminated or whether the bear shall be kept alive in 
his native wilds, that your children, and theirs, shall 
know and have the wild animals that we have today. 

Shall the bear be exterminated? Yes or no? 
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A BULL ELK “STALLED” IN THE SNOW IN MONTANA PHOTOGRAPH BY STEVE ELKINS. 





Caught in a Cougar’s Cave. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Being a con- 
stant reader of your valuable maga- 
gine and never having contributed 
anything to its columns, I thought I 
would try and give you a little story 
of an incident that I once had with 
a large cougar. Now I don’t claim 
to be a writer, but will try to give you 
the story as near as I can. I am an 
old hunter and trapper of long expe- 
rience and have been in some pretty 
tight places, but I don’t care to get 
in another place likeI wasin this case. 

While trapping one winter in Idaho 
I located an old cougar den in some 
rocks that had been used for years; I 
decided to watch it that Spring, so in 
the latter part of April I went up 
near it and saw signs enough to as- 
sure me that it was occupied by one 
of the big cats. I only had a little 
mongrel dog, but he was some dog at 
that. When I got pretty close to the 
cen I sent the little dog on and he 
soon found the den and went in; so I 
waited for a while to see if the old 
one was in the cave. I could hear the 
kittens making a noise, and the little 
dog was barking at them, but no old 
one was at home. It was the young 
ones I was after mostly, as I had an 
order for them at $100 each. 

As I had not seen anything of the 
old one up to this time I lit a candle 
that I had with me and went in the 
cave about 25 feet. Here the hole 
was so narrow I could hardly get 
along. Just at this time I thought I 
heard a noise at the entrance and I 
lcoked back to see what it was, and 
there, not 10 feet behind me, was the 
old cougar with ears back and teeth 
showing. I only had a small caliber 
pistol with me, and I took aim at her 
head and pulled the trigger, but the 
gun refused to go, and as it was a 
single-shot I sure thought I was a 
roner. 

I had a good knife in my belt which 
{ sure intended to use, but my poor 
little dog saved the situation, for just 
at that time he rushed past me and 
tore into that old cat like a cyclone. 
Believe me, boys, there was some 
howling and screaming in that hole 
between me and open country. I got 
the old cartridge out and a good one 
ii that gun pretty quick, I tell you; 
and with knife in one hand and gun 
in the other I rushed up to save my 
little dog. 


Just then the cat looked up and as 
we were by this time about out of, the 
cave, it was plenty light, and I got her 
square between the eyes, which killed 
her dead. The little dog seemed to 
still be all together, and the way he 
chewed the neck of that cat after I 
shot! Doesn’t it beat all what a dog 
will do for a fellow, sometimes? The 
dog was so quick I don’t think the 
cat ever got hold of him at all, altho 
he did have a couple of scratches on 
his back. 

I didn’t get the kittens, as they 
were back into the rocks where I 
couldn’t go. I went back up there 
four days afterward, thinking they 
might be starved out, but guess they 
were too young to come out and were 
dead. 

I fed that little dog on beefsteak or 
whatever I ate myself after that. 

Lene, Ore. JACK WELLS. 








TOUCHING. 


Kaiser Bill went up a hill 
To take a look at France; 
Kaiser Bill came down the hill 
With bullets in his pants. 


Gertrude Henthorne. 




















A Dangerous Statement. 


The following is an extract from an 
editorial which appeared in a leading 
newspaper of San Francisco: 


“This much is certain that there is 
a lot of nonsense talked on the sub- 
ject of game preservation. In whose 
interest is it protected? Not in that 
of the great mass with little opportun- 
ity for indulging in the luxury of kill- 
ing things and in no way benefited by 
game as a table decoration. Nor is it 
in the interests of those engaged as 
farmers or fruit growers. That birds 
included in the protective list are de- 
structive of crops can not be denied, 
and as our established rural indus- 
tries are of infinitely greater import- 
ance than the pastime of sportsmen 
or the sentimentalities of the nature- 
worshipers our game laws should be 
amended so as to permit the destruc- 
tion of all destructive creatures.” 

We trust that our readers are not 
convinced of the truth of these state- 


ments. Let us analyze some of them. 
Many persons are impressed by state- 
ments calling attention to the fact 
that the poor man has little chance to 
secure wild game. The fact is that the 
poor man has a far better chance of 
obtaining and utilizing game for food 
than in obtaining his share of use in 
public roads, public parks and public 
buildings, all of which belong to the 
people and for which each citizen is 
annually taxed. The utilization of 
these latter assets are far more de- 
pendent on wealth than is game. 

What if we applied the rule sug- 
gested in the last statement that afl 
destructive creatures be destroyed? 
We would soon discover that we were 
“cutting off our noses to spite our 
faces,’’ for if everything has its right- 
ful place in the balance of nature then 
the more creatures that are destroyed 
the greater is the balance upset. Con- 
trolling wild creatures is a different 
thing from destroying them utterly. 
Then, too, it must be remembered 
that some of our bird and animal pests 
do not rightly belong in our fauna. 
The house rat, house mouse and Eng- 
lish sparrow are deserving of exter- 
mination. Native animals and birds 
may need to be controlled so that.our 
interests may be cared for, but they 
are deserving of perpetuation, not of 
extinction. 

Every conservationist must help 
point out the fallacy of such argu- 
ments. Anyone who reads the game 
laws knows that the farmer is usually 
given the chance to protect his crops. 


Do White-Wings Damage Grain 
Crops? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to 
October issue of Outdoor Life, page 257, 
article headed “Idiotic or Just Hysteri- 
cal,” I wish to submit some figures for 
you for publication, notwithstanding the 
assertion of Chas. N. Cox of Arizona 
that white-wings do not feed on grain. 

This summer, while out hunting, I 
opened the craws of several white-wings 
and carefully counted the grains of 
wheat contained therein. The average 
number of grains per bird was just 155, 
which tallies very closely with the fig- 
ures compiled by Geo. H. Smally, last 
year, a copy of his report being en- 
closed herein. I will add that, in my 
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observation I failed to find any barley, 
each seed in this instance being wheat, 
tho at different other times I have 
noticed that the white-wings also fed 
on barley. 

As in Mr. Smalley’s report, there was 
no sign of a worm in these birds, but 
there was a little grit in the birds I 
looked at. 

I do not know in what part of Ari- 
zona Mr. Cox lives, but I have actually 
seen thousands of white-wings in the 
wheat fields of the central and south- 
ern parts of this state. The article by 
Mr. Cox comes just at an opportune mo- 
ment, The conservation of wheat pro- 
ducts, in which we are vitally inter- 
ested, is the motive for this answer to 
it. It is true, no real sportsman wants 
to see these birds wantonly extermi- 
nated. However, to my notion, after 
having determined just to what extent 
of damage these birds can do to a wheat 
field, I believe that there is more in 
Mr. Williard’s exigency than what some 
others give him credit for. 

The state game warden must certain- 
ly be in accord with most of the ideas 
of the editors of various publications, 
such as yours, regarding preservation 
of game, judging from the editorial of 
October issue, just out, of Forest and 
Stream, page 594. The enclosed coast 
newspaper clippings regarding the dam- 
age done to rice by wild duck lately is 
but a repetition of the troubles of the 
Arizona wheat growers with white- 
wings. And while I am about it, I will 
go on the mat with Mr. Cox regarding 
what he writes about the “town gunner 
being the only one who is making this 
patriotic (?) war upon these predatory 
birds.” Every farmer this summer, 
who owned a gun, despite the high cost 
of shells, was peppering away at these 
birds in his wheat fields. 

Arizona. Cc, J. MANSFELD. 





Deer and Bear Legislation in 
Washington. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am fully in 
accord with the provisions of your bear 
bill, only I would go further and make 
the open season the same as for deer 
(this refers to this state). The open 
season on deer in Western Washing- 
ton is the month of October, and one is 
allowed two deer, irrespective of sex 
or age (spotted fawns excepted). We 
are making an effort the coming Leg- 
islature to change the game laws in 
some respects. To make the open sea- 
son October and November, and to pro- 
hibit the killing of does; also to make 
the season on bears conform with the 
hunting season for deer. At present 
the season for bear opens one month 
before the deer season. Consequently 
some go to the mountains with dogs 
and hunt deer; when questioned they 
always have the dogs for bear. 

If we can get this change in the 
game laws then there will be no excuse 
for having dogs in the mountains. And 
I think giving the hunters two months 
to get their bucks will probably excite 
less opposition to the measure. I hope 
the good work of Outdoor Life in the 
conservation of our wild game will go 
onward, G. E. LINN. 

Wash. 

Note:—We are glad our correspond- 
ent favors our bear bill, All sportsmen 
do, and many states will this year, we 
hope, be added to the list of those at 
present giving protection to bears. We 
can agree with Mr. Linn that ordinarily 
it is a great advantage to have the open 
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seasons on all big game in a certain 
state uniform, and ii climatic and other 
conditions are favorable it might work 
all right in Washington to have a two 
months’ open season on deer and keep 
the bear season closed until the deer 
season opens. We should much prefer 
the proposed two months open season 
on bucks only, to the present one- 
month on bucks and does. If Wash- 
ington’s deer supply can stand the two 
months, and other conditions are fav- 
orable, well and good. Otherwise we 
have little doubt that that state’s leg- 
islators can be induced to keep the pres- 
ent open season and stop the killing of 
does. Nothing but horned animals of 
any of the deer species should ever be 
allowed to be killed, and the history of 
our game legislation the past twenty 
years goes to show that the states are 
fast recognizing that fact.—Editor. 





Shooting the Movies. 


The casual visitor to a shooting gal- 
lery displaying the sign, ‘‘Shooting the 
Movies,’”’ would be led to think that 
the old-time shooting gallery, with its 
moving array of ducks and deer, had 
been displaced by a regular moving 
picture, which gives a man a chance 
to shoot a real picture of the wild 
game which he shoots in the open. It 
is true that moving pictures of wild 
game now form the marks for the cus- 
tomers of a shooting gallery, but few 
persons realize the complicated elec- 
trical system needed to make this sort 
of shooting possible. A man shooting 
at objects in a moving picture would 
soon discover that almost before he 
pulled the trigger some other object 
would be in view. In order to make 
it possible to actually see where the 
animal has been hit, a complicated 
electrical system is necessary. The 
system is under Swiss patent and the 
controlling mechanism is a _ micro- 
phone. The report of the gun is re- 
corded by the microphone which in 
turn operates electrical devices which 
instantly stop the projecting machine, 
allowing the one shooting to see ex- 
actly where the animal is hit, and then 
automatically start the projecting ma- 


chine again. The same system auto- 
matically changes the paper back- 
ground of the picture, covering up the 
bullet hole and so prepares the target 
for the next shot. 

At the beginning of the war the 
British Government became interested 
in developing some device for giving 
rifle practice to prospective soldiers. 
Fifty thousand pounds was set aside, 
and finally the electrical devices ne- 
cessary to make ‘“‘shooting the movies’”’ 
possible were developed. Apparatus 
ot this kind is now installed on the 
larger battleships, in aero stations and 
in training stations. Moving pictures 
of submarines and _ periscopes form 
the targets for those on board ship, 
whereas, soldiers going over the top 
often form the target at training 
camps. 

The present apparatus has been per- 
fected after eighteen months of work 
and is proving very satisfactory. Lub- 
fin & Butler have opened a shooting 
gallery of this type on Market Street 
in San Francisco and the same firm 
expects to introduce this new sport in 
all of the larger cities of the West. 
Needless to say, this new sport devel- 
ops the ability to shoot quickly and 
accurately. 


It Pays to Destroy Ground 
Squirrels. 


A word in regard to the economy of 
the ground squirrel eradication is at 
the present peculiarly appropriate, at 
a time when such stress is being laid 
on the conservation of the country’s 
agricultural resources. During the 
past year it was estimated that squir- 
rels on Union Island, in San Joaquin 
County, caused a damage to crops 
amounting to $65,000. An expend- 
iture of $10,000 would practically 
completely free this land of squirrels 
and $1,000 a year thereafter would in- 
sure continued freedom. Surely it is 
more important to eradicate such a 
damaging pest from land now under 
cultivation than to cultivate even very 
large tracts of now uncultivated lands. 
-——Cal. State Bd. of Health Month. 
Bull. 12, p. 321. 























THE PYTHON OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Snakes of almost every description are found in South Africa and among those most dangerous 


is the gigantic python. 
terrific power. 
around its victim’s body. 


As we all know from our natural history, it is not poisonous but has a 
It can crush a man or large animal into a shapeless mass once it gets itself wound 


In the photograph is shown a Boer and a native holding an 18-foot specimen of the python 
family. A native holding a smaller snake is shown at the right. These snakes were killed near 
Benoni, Transvaal, South Africa. 

Iowa. A. J. VIKEN. 
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The McGivern Rapid Timer. 
PART II. 
By Ed. McGivern. 


Shooting with revolvers, and hit- 
ting moving targets, or objects thrown 
in the air by assistants at short or 
medium distances from the shooter, 
is really a very easy thing to do. Why 
seme persons insist on thinking that 
fake means must always be used in 
order to accomplish these _ stunts, 
seems very foolish in the face of so 
much evidence to the contrary; yet I 
have heard just such remarks made 
in the face of the most convincing 
proof that no faking could possibly 
have been done. 

When shooting from an automobile 
at targets thrown in‘the air, the most 
important thing about it is the throw- 
ing. The thrower can balk the best 
shot on earth by being careless. 

If the targets are thrown straight 
ahead about 12 feet high, as hard as 
the average man can throw them, 
they will have a speed of perhaps 90 
feet a second. The forward move- 
ment of the car will affect them some 
of course. It is claimed Walter John- 
son, the baseball pitcher, throws a 
baseball 120 feet a second. However, 
the average man will not throw the 
targets over 75 feet on an average. 
The slower the car the simpler this 
problem, for example: <A car going 
at 45 miles an hour travels about 66 
feet per second. Therefore the target 
would only have about 24 feet initial 
velocity the best of it; as the target 
loses speed very rapidly, the car 
catches up to it soon after it is re- 
leased by the thrower, and as the tar- 
get and car travel along almost par- 
allel lines, it brings the target very 
near to the shooter. As the target 
will later be dropping, and the for- 
ward movement of the car carries the 
line of sight or aim ahead of target, 
or what would be the same as holding 
low, the two automatically adjust 
themselves, the falling target and the 
forward moving gun offset each other 
and combine very nicely to make this 
shot much easier than a target at 
side of road. 

In shooting at targets 15 to 25 feet 
distant at side of road from a ¢ar; 
all of the up and down motion of the 
car must be overcome while arm is 
extended from side of car, the gun is 
lifficult to keep even with line of 
sight, and the forward movement of 
car produces a severe side-swing that 
has to be overcome also, thus produc- 
ing conditions that make this a very 
lifficult shot, compared to the tar- 
et thrown into the air from the car. 

The targets on the ground are not 
asy for the eye to focus on. In pass- 
ug on to the next target the eye tries 
‘o eatech other objects that come into 
he field of vision, so that at no time 


are these ground targets as clear to 
the vision as the aerial targets are. 
In this latter case there is nothing 
but the one object in the air for the 
eye to focus on, the movement of the 
car in no way affects the vision, the 
shooting is practically straight in 
front and high, making it very easy 
to keep the gun in line of sight. 
There is no side-swing to contend 
with, and the road shock, or up and 
down jar of the car, is not felt to any 
extent in this position, as the body is 
more or less reclining, at least lean- 
ing well back under average condi- 
tions, all of which tends to simplify 








the matter, and reducing the hitting 
oi the aerial target to an ordinary line 
shot, with only fair attention to ele- 
vation. Why this shot with revolver 
is considered so difficult by some as 
to be thought impossible, is hard to 
understand. There are many shots 
being done every day that are much 
harder to do. 

Before jumping at conclusions that 
this or that cannot be done, it is a 
very good idea to sit down and seri- 
ously think things over. If this is 
done fewer arguments will follow, 
and many of us will find out that a 
great many of so called impossible 
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THREE SHOTS IN ONE BIRD. 


Several shots through clay pigeon, .32 Colt automatic pistol, full metal-cased bullet. Note care- 


fully position of holes in target, vet target is not broken. 
Notice extreme 


result to show well in the picture. 
of this stunt. 
1918, and I lost the best pal I ever had. 


We made many trials before getting this 


satisfaction of assistant at the successful outcome 
This ‘boy was my regular assistant, but he died in the service of his country in March, 
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things can be done, and have been 
done, sometimes with very little 
trouble. ’ 

As a volunteer the war took Mr. 
Harry W. Bell, my regular shooting 


Outdoor Life 


partner and co-worker, who developed 
the can-in-the-air shooting, and as- 
sisted materially in many ways in 
the development of the ammunition 
used, and was responsible to a great 




















AERIAL WORK. 

1. Imitation hand grenades broken with revolver, a good shot for trench practice. 2. Using mir- 
ror to locate flying target when using revolver; this was one of the hardest shots to master that we 
tried. 3. .38 revolver upside down; not as hard as it looks, except that this target was broken while 
going up instead of while coming down. 4. Three targets at a time; if fake loads were used all three 
targets would be broken at once, as the group is no larger than the crown of the shooter's hat; first 


one broken clean; picture shows center hit. 


extent for the success of the different 
experiments. He is an excellent mov- 
ing and stationary target shot, and the 
very best target thrower I have ever 
seen. Mr. Albert Lohe, a volunteer, 
also in the Aero Division, who was my 
regular and valuable assistant for 
four years, died in the service of his 
country in March, 1918, a fact I very 
much regret. Thus it will be seen 
we have been delayed in many ways 
getting this material ready for the 
magazine, but will try to do better 
next time. We will have the dope on 
automatic pistols ready for one of the 
Spring issues, and will try to dig up 
some interesting facts for those in- 
terested. We have had some very 
good results with the automatic pis- 
tols so far on different moving and 
aerial targets. In the one and one- 
half years we have been working on 
the experiments, to get the results set 
forth, we used upward of 30,000 cart- 
ridges of different calibers, from .22 
to .45, and a similar number of tar- 
gets. Our conclusions are not based 
on the result of a few shots, but on 
a series of very thoro tests. 

We all work hard enough for what 
we get out of the shooting, and right 
here I want to mention Mr. Ashley A. 
Haines; his shooting with rest, as pub- 
lished in July issue of Outdoor Life, 
using the .44 single-action Colt revol- 
ver, with full loads, is certainly de- 
serving of quite a lot of praise. I ap- 
preciated his shooting much more af- 
ter my attempt at rest shooting. 

I have no way of telling how Mr. 
Geske fired the five shots in 1-5 sec- 
ond from .22 Auto Colt, neither have I 
any means of telling that he did not 
do it. Also I know that he is very 
well posted on automatics, and can do 
many things that most of the rest of 
us can not, therefore I for one, do not 
contradict the statement if he said he 
did so. I believe it. How he did it 
is up to him; no doubt he will show 
us when he gets the notion again. 

A tin can normally drops 20 feet in 
1 and 3-10, 1 and 4-10, 1 and 5-10, 
1 and 6-10 seconds. Time varies back 
and forth, difference seemed to be in- 
fluenced by position assumed in fall- 
ing: when a can with open end de- 
secended open end first, it delayed its 
arrival at the ground to a greater or 
less extent. This seemed to be the 
slowest trip generally, under normal 
conditions—no shooting. But when 
can is being hit with bullets as it is 
descending, the delay is very appar- 
ent indeed; repeated timings show 
time to vary from 1 and 8-10 to 2 and 
3-10 seconds, thus showing an average 
variation of 5-10 to 7-10 second, 
caused by the impact of the bullets; 
or about 1-10 second hesitation for 
each hit, as misses do not count. We 
kept no record of time when can was 
not hit regularly. Comparing six fly- 
ing targets to the can shooting at 2 
and 3-10 seconds, it shows plenty of 
time for the shots to be fired from 
any average double-action gun, in the 
hands of any fair shot, who gives the 
matter a little study, with a reason- 
able amount of practice. 

My measuring pole is 18 feet high. 
Time can requires to fall from top to 
ground averages 1 and 8-10 to 2 and 
3-10 seconds—this time applies while 
ean is being hit regularly—some var- 
iation of course. “Burro Puncher” Mr. 
John Newman, according to article 
some time ago in Outdoor Life, is able 
to score three hits on a can in the 
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air, with a single-action revolver. 1 
and 8-10 to 2 and 3-10 seconds shows 
plenty of time for six shots at the can 
with the double-action revolver. The 
single-action stunt just mentioned 
seems the hardest one to master, and 
is deserving of more praise than the 
double-action work. 

The three-shot stunt of Newman’s 
was published about two years ago, I 
think. No one had timers then, but 
now Dr. Snively’s timer shows New- 
man can take a single-action Colt in 
one hand, cock it for each shot, and 
shoot three shots, one each at three 
different targets, on right, front and 
left side of him in 1.66 to 1.77 sec- 
onds, or 1 and 6-10 to 1 and 7-10 
seconds. Now my timer shows 1 and 
8-10 to 2 and 3-10 seconds time in 
which to connect with the can. Here 
the Doctor’s and my dope agree, and 
supports Newman’s claim made some 
time ago. The .45 would slow can up 
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thirty shots a second from a revolver 
uperated by machinery. The Doctor 
has it on me a little in this instance, 
but he covers the field very well, and 
includes about all guns and calibers 
in general use much better than any 
one else has ever done. I have noth- 
ing more interesting to offer than his 
reports show, so confine this article 
to our line of work, with which many 
are more or less familiar. We do not 
consider our work in any way remark- 
able, nor do we regard our skill with 
the revolvers or pistols as extraordin- 
ary; it is simply the result of plenty 
ot careful study and practice, similar 
results can be accomplished by any 
average person with determination 
enough to stick to it and master the 
different stunts. 

It took several thousand shots be- 
fore we advanced enough to be able 
to hit a can in the air four to six 
times, and this only latter part of the 

















McGIVERN SHOOTING, McGOWAN KNEELING. 


a great deal, too, so all figures agree 
very well, although statements are 
about two years apart. Dr. Snively’s 
timing, page 124, August issue. 

All tests made and mentioned in 
this article have been carefully timed 
and witnessed and have been report- 
ed just as they occurred, and we can 
furnish sworn affidavits of the wit- 
resses when necessary, as well as it 
could be done under existing condi- 
tions. 

I omitted tests with other guns be- 
cause Dr. Snively’s article covers the 
field thoroly. His detailed descrip- 
tions give full information, covering 
many facts never known before. This 
information is reliable, and I can sup- 
port many of his statements, some of 
my experiments being along similar 
lines. The results agree very well. 

For instance, the Doctor gets at the 
rate of thirty-one shots per second 
with a Luger pistol used as a ma- 
chine gun, while I get at the rate of 





shooting. No success at first. All 
of the shots were fired under exactly 
similar conditions to accomplish this 
one stunt. Also when trying the fly- 
ing targets with mirror and revolver 
many days and thousands of cart- 
ridges were used in mastering this 
shot. Eventually success did come, 
no matter how difficult it seemed at 
the start. We add this only to encour- 
age others who wish to try. Don’t 
give up. Chauncey Thomas’ advice 
for success is here well borne out, 
“One gun and one load, choose the 
one that suits you and stick to it, and 
practice will do the rest,’’ as he has 
shown us with his protege, Mr. C. A. 
Taylor. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. Mc- 
Gowan and Mr. Splan; they are excel- 
lent shots themselves, and understand 
the game very well. I appreciate 
their valuable assistance, and take 
this occasion to thank them along with 
‘he thirty odd other witnesses and Mr. 
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Clark and Mr. Rogers who made the 
pictures. Also Mr. Henry W. Bell, 
my regular co-worker, now in the 
U. S. Marines. Mr. Gene Redfern took 
all the risk with the firing machine 
at top speed before turning it over 
to us for our trials; he had confidence 
in the machine and went the limit. 
Mr. Sam Denton built the _ electric 
timers for us, and put them in oper- 
ation with the _ satisfactory results 
noted. 

Each doing his bit to the best of 

















.45 AUTOMATIC IN ACTION. 


Remarkable photograph showing .45 Colts auto- 
matic pistol in action. Note action of gun open, 
empty shell leaving gun and flying target break- 
ing simultaneously. 


his ability brought about the success 
of the experiments just completed. 
Dr. Snively, Mr. McCutchen and Mr. 
Thomas also did their part wonder- 
fully well earlier in the game; many 
thanks to these gentlemen, and best 
regards to all. 
THE END. 
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Gun Talk. 
PART iil. 
Chauncey Thomas. 


Taylor and I were out to the Pit, 
popping away at cans and circles, and 
when some oversized bullseye wan- 
dered into line of flight it got killed, 
as a Young America out there ex- 
pressed it. Taylor was bull hunting 
and scraping the whole northern wall 
of the Pit with his front Patridge, try- 
ing to locate one, when he gave an ex- 
tra quiver and sighed: ‘‘C. T., I be- 
lieve my wife has gone back to Chase 
& Sanborn.” ‘Too bad, old chap,” I 
sympathized between squints. “If I 
were you, and if it’s true, I’d kill that 
man Sanborn’’—then I fired. When 
I looked round to see why all this 
silence, there stood Taylor still trying 
to figure it out, and he had to repeat 
his remark out loud three times be- 
fore he saveyed. 

All of which refers to coffee and 
shooting. My brother swears that one 
cup of coffee will ruin his shooting for 
the day. Other men seem to feel none 
the worse for their brew de Jave, 
while others would have a dull all- 
day ache in their super collar button 
if they missed the steaming cup be- 
fore breakfast. Some team captains 
insist that their men forego both 
smoking and coffee, to say nothing 
about booze, while training and on the 
big shoot. Other captains, and indi- 
vidual shots who hold records, simply 
ignore it all, and eat and drink what 
they like. I know of one man here 
in Denver who today holds a world’s 
record, and who equaled his said 
world’s record with a rifle after an all- 
night dance where the amber brook 
flowed foamingly; and when he re- 
peated that said world’s record at 200 
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I always catch it as it goes by. 

Now, rifle shooting is different— 
that is, I mean, close prone work. 
There the gun must be absolutely still, 
not even the heart beats can show 
their effects, hence come the silver- 
dollar hits at 100 yards, twelve out 
of fifteen shots, as shown in last 
month’s issue. 

That bottom target in the last issue 
was a bad misprint, so I am running 
ii over again this time. The target 
itself was an old piece of common yel- 
low strawboard, covered with thin 
white paper. In two places the white 
paper had been knocked off, and the 
engraver thought the spots would 
show as such in the picture, but, much 
to my shame and sorrow, those torn 
places look in the reproduction like 
bullet holes, and the whole target 
leoks like six or seven bullet holes in- 
stead of only four, as on the actual tar- 
get, with two bullets thru practically 
one hole, marked “2” in the cut. 

No, those targets were not made 
with a wandering boy muzzle—it was 
frozen solid. Later I tried out the 
S§mm. Mauser carbine with 17-in. bar- 
rel, weight 7 lbs., commonly called 
the “German cavalry carbine.’’ Et 
seems to be a fine little gun, but with 
soft-nose, 236-gr. bullets I could not 
do better than 12-in. groups with it 
at 100 yards. On the other hand, last 
fall I could break an average of one 
beer bottle—-empty of course—at 100 
yards, rest, prone (no sling), with my 
6-in., .88 S. & W. Special; wind and 
light perfect, of course. The .303 Sav- 
age, while it has some recoil, is about 
as accurate in my hands as the Krag 
cartridge out of the Winchesters, as 
shown by last month’s targets. A 
7mm. carbine, about like the 8mm. 
just mentioned, even with telescope 
sight, gave no better results than the 
8mm. Both meant about 1-ft. circles 
at 100 yards-—about six-shooter accu- 
























A NEWLY INVENTED .22 AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


yards offhand he could not have 
walked the proverbial chalk line two 
yards. So I don’t know. C. M. Mc- 
Cutchen is one of the greatest men 
with any kind of a firearm in the 
world, and as Buffalo Bill put it, 
“Perhaps the fastest man with a re- 
volver who ever lived,’’ yet he did not 
change any of his personal habits 
either during training or while on the 
firing lines. Personally, McCutchen 
says, “‘C. T. can’t shoot till I put two 
drinks under his belt.’’ And in all 
earnestness I must admit that such is 
the case. At least, alcohol seems to 
improve my shooting with the sixgun, 
at least for the time being. Coffee 


does not bother me one way or the 
other, as my revolver muzzle wanders 
rcund like a night hawk anyway, and 











racy. In my hands, at least, the 
Winchester carbines—not rifles— 
gave about the same results; the 
.30-30 and the .32 Special as the 8mm. 
carbine. I have not yet tried out suf- 
ficiently the .25-35 carbines in any 
make, but think that they will be far 
more accurate than their larger-holed 
kin, 

Some day soon I am going to com- 
mit suicide in a nice and pleasant 
manner by trying out the .405 Win- 
chester at rapid fire, as I did the .45- 

82-405 with 1,700 ft.-sec. velocity. 
Will have a stop watch held, of course, 
and will try to save the target if the 
coroner does not retain it as evidence. 
Will perhaps at the same time test out 
the .40-72 smokeless M. P. cartridge 
for accuracy, compared to the fully 
loaded .405 in the same gun. 

One tryout I made the other day I 
have been wanting to do for a long 
time, and that was the .32 S. & W. 
eartridge, the common revolver size, 
in the .32-20 gun. Used a good S. & 
W. in the Special frame, and the re- 
sults were not satisfactory. Nor do I 
thiik they will be more satisfactory 
in a rifle. Some shots went quite wild, 
and about half grouped in the 3-in. 
black at twenty yards, but the group 
as a whole, for about forty shots, at 


twenty yards, 6-in. six-shooter, close- 
ly held, was about 4 ins. for, say, 
three-fourths the shots fired. Not 
good enough, to my mind, for even a 
grouse load. I would much rather 
have the gallery load of 7 grs. powder 
and 70 grs. lead in the .38 Special 
shell, factory loaded, of course. 

Speaking of factory loads brings me 
to a tender subject—reloading. Is re- 
loading practical? Does it pay? These 
questions are asked of me almost 
daily. The one answer is, “It de- 
pends.”’ By that I mean on what cart- 
ridge one is reloading, how many 
shots he means to fire as a regular 
thing and how he is situated in regard 
to tools, benches, room, ete. Here, 
summed up, is my experience, and I 
give it for what it may be worth: 
I found that with hand Ideal and Win- 
chester tools, the ones most commonly 
used, and reloading the .45-90 and the 
.38 Special cdrtridges, that I could 
save, or make, about 50 cents an hour 
—that is $4 a day—over what I could 
buy factory-loaded ones for. Now, if 
a man has idle time on his hands, that, 
of course pays him; providing, of 
course, that he shoots, say, 100 shots 
a week. I have no idle time, and 
wish there were twenty-five hours on 
the clock face and eight days in every 
week. 

But I also discovered that with lead 
Lullets, cast by hand, that I could not 
average as good accuracy with the re- 
loads as I could get with the factory 
ammunition. I also found out—which 
fact is mentioned by Major Whelen in 
his most excellent book, ‘“‘The Ameri- 
can Rifle,” just out—that naked lead, 
lubricated, sub-load bullets have only 
about half the accuracy of the pur- 
chased metal-patch bullets. 

Casting and lubricating bullets is 
the worst part of the job. Some men 
get to be very expert at it, but I hate 
it. The Ideal lubricator is the one 
and only machine with which to grease 
lead bullets. Lubricating bullets with 
the fingers is a slow and very losing 
job. The lubricator resizes at the 
same time, which is a convenience, but 
dces not give perfect bullets. They 
are pretty good, of course—better 
than unsized ones—but not as per- 
fect as the bullets pressed out by the 
factory. On the other hand, the lubri- 
cant is fresher, which makes for ac- 
curacy with the hand loads, over the 
old and perhaps dried-out grease of 
long-standing factory loads. 

Summed up, I think the best ammu- 
nition, and the cheapest in the long 
run, if one wishes to reach the utmost 
limit of the accuracy of his gun and 
of his own holding, is freshly loaded 
factory ammunition. 

The larger the cartridge the more 
the saving, and in many ways the 
easier to load. It takes even more 
time and skill and care to load a small 
cartridge than it does a large one. So 
far, remember, I have been speaking 
of doing the whole job by hand from 
cld water pipe and dirty shells to the 
completed reload, and with hand 
tools. 

Now, if one shoots a good deal, 
perhaps several thousand shots a 
month, and can afford the time and 
cost and space for bench reloading 
tools, then I would say that the saving 
on average-sized cartridges, such as 
the .38 Specials and the sub-loads for 
the .30 ’06 Springfield would be per- 
haps $1 per hour, or, say, about $8 a 
day. Clearly, that would pay most of 
us very well; or it would pay a club 
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CORRECTING 


the bottom target shown thereon. 


in print of 6 actual holes. 


Chauncey Thomas, 





This target is reprinted from page 399 of the December issue, 
The actual target shows 5 bullet holes, 
although 2 of them—so marked—look like 1 hole in the reproduction. The 
target at the bottom of the 3 on page 399 of the December issue is the 
same as this one, only in that target 2 torn places in the cardboard ‘“took’”’ 
bullet holes, and the impression is that of 6 bullet holes. 
was a piece of ordinary cardboard, and the 2 left-hand bullet holes had the 
white paper covering the yellow strawboard torn off, which gave the effect 
The target is reproduced correctly above, exact 
size. Four shots out of 5 under a silver dollar—if the dollar had been 
there—with .30-40-220 full metal patch Frankfort Arsenal cartridges, 1911, 
from 9 lb. 6 oz. singleshot Winchester, Lyman sights, prone rest ; 
September, 1918, 
target is 1 of 3 made, 5 shots each, total 15 shots, 12 of which would have 
hit a silver dollar at 100 yards; same gun, 


A MISPRINT. 
and is 


The target used 


fired by 
before witnesses, 100 yards. This 


cartridges, etc. 

















to hire one man to do the work, at 
that rate. 

Now we will turn to metal-patch 
bullets and reloading. I have not had 
much experience in this line, but from 
what I have done with it I think that 
the saving is about double over cast 
bullets. Also I fancy that one might 
reload even better than the factory— 
that is, for the very best cartridges. 
The factory measures but does not 
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HARDY’S 50 YARDS .22 PISTOL TARGET. 

The above target is exact size, made by Cap 
tain Hardy before witnesses, Denver, Colo., with 
.22 S. & W. pistol, 10-in. barrel, Patridge sights, 
50 yards, rest, 22 L. R. cartridges. Is target 
No. 9, shown on page 508 of the November, 1917, 
issue, when we were testing out the relative ac- 
curacy of different lengths of revolver barrels; but 
in the group we then published this target was 
run reduced in size. Nine out of the 10 shots 
will hit a silver dollar. This target is reproduced 
igain to show the possibilities of the .22 pistol in 
the human hand. A great many shooters cannot 
equal this target at 25 yards (half the distance) 
with a .22 rifle, even from rest; although a good 
shot with a .22 rifle can make this target at 
louble the distance (i. e., 190 yards) with rest 
ind perfect conditions as to wind and lights, etc. 


weigh each high-power powder charge 
-—hence they all vary a little—and 
their bullets, handled by machinery, 
also vary in weight and caliber a 
trifle. With hand loading in the 
metal-patch game one can weigh and 
measure more accurately than do the 
factory machines—hence can probably 
get far more accurate results on the 
target. As to the savings, I doubt if 
there are any, and that the hand loads 
so loaded, of course, would cost even 
more than factory ammunition; but 
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that all depends on how skilled the 
reloader is. 
I found that with 


.30-eal. reloads 
with naked bullets, lubricated, of 
course, that our best targets averaged 
about three inches at 100 yards. With 
the best of metal-patch ammunition 
the groups were about half that, so 
here we again find Major Whelen very 
sane and sound, for he says the same 
thing, practically, in his good book. 

Recently I had powders, primers, 
empties, lead and all the usual trim- 
mings galore—and one day I sold out 
the whole shooting match. Just one 
sweep for spot cash, and I almost had 
to get a load of hay to fill in the 
places the gun stuff formerly occu- 
pied. But factory prices look mighty 
high to me just now, so I quietly 
solved the problem by a leave of ab- 
sence from shooting for a while. 

But reloading, like a pair of side- 
lace high boots, has one fine side to 
it-—it gives one a post-graduate course 
in shooting. One can learn more in 
the long run about shooting by re- 
loading than almost any other way 
one can suggest. It is constantly 
bringing up questions to which one 
must find the right answer or go to 
Heaven; but in the long-run I have 
noticed that most experienced men do 
not reload. Some of my troubles I 
aired in my recent series of articles 
in these columns, ‘‘The Troubles of a 
Reloader,’”’ so judge for yourself. 

Now for those who just like to pop 
away on a Sunday or a picnic, and 
have no weird ideas about accuracy; 
then reloading may do very nicely. 
They can have lots of fun, learn a 
good deal and not spend nearly so much 
money as the accuracy crank with his 
factory lcads. 

“One gun, one load, one shot,” of 
course; but if one wishes to keep his 
hand in with a gun that costs consid- 
erable to feed, like the .38 Special or 
the Springfield, then turn to the .22. 
Here again I find the experienced men 
congregated; they have their crack .38 
Target Specials and their ‘10-in. .22 
single-shots, and factory ammunition. 

Now enters a new element. As I 
am writing this the horns and bells 
and sixguns and tin cans are announc- 





ing victory. That perhaps means 
cheaper factory ammunition—‘per- 
haps,’”’ you notice. Anyway, I have 


sworn off on reloading by hand, and 
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Study that cross-section—four 
layers of leather between you 9 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight of 
stiff sole-leather sole. The 
lightest boot ever made for hard «@ 
service. Stands the gaff—and 
keeps your feet dry. Special a 
chrome’ waterproofed cowhide, a 
chocolate color, with sole piece 

of wonderful Maple Pac hide 

that outwears sole leather, 
Note our patent ‘‘Never a 
Rip” watershed seams- 
no stitches to lead water af 
into your 


foot, “ae 


It’s the boot for _ hunters, bird hunters, fishermen 
and all-around “‘hikers.”” Made to your measure, any 


height. 
Write for Complete Catalogue ‘‘L’’—Free 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


BERLIN, WIS. 








FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 











Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 6-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 

Our booklet tells how 


you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
“a 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 





























| invented. 
| at my request to try out, but I had 
| not the time to do so, so had to return 
| it to him after merely photographing 
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I do not shoot enough to make bench 
tcols and methods practical for my 
use. 

Speaking of .22s, notice the picture 
of a new automatic .22 pistol, recently 
The maker sent it to me 


it. It is all hand-made and seems to 
be just as much a success as the Colt 
.22 automatic. 

Speaking of trying out a gun, I 
pa to once more impress on many 
| well-meaning ones that shooting with 
me is not a business; it is only a side 
issue, my hobby, like golf or automo- 
biles, or cards, billiards, chess or race 
horses are to other men. 

But the war is over, and today we 
have a new deal. So as I said above, 
I sold out, not only all my tools and 
materials for reloading, but also every 
gun I had except my six-shooters and 
factory ammunition for them. I have 
other things to do, and when I can get 
to shooting again there will no doubt 
be a new rifle on the market, perhaps 
a .25-cal., but it will have to go hard 
and straight to beat the Springfield 
706, the most accurate rifle we have 
teday, as the .38 Special is the most 
accurate revolver. 

(THE END.) 











THE COUNTRY WAY. 


"Tis not the cool deep shade alone, 
that soothes 

My tired brain, and lifts the weary 
load ; 

‘Tis not the balmy air so pure, that 
moves 

Each leaf and bud along the coun- 
try road ; 

And not alone the welcomed voices 
there 

That lure me on to share the peace 
they hold; 

And not the roses in the garden fair, 

And not the vision of the mountains 


bold. 


But just the wondrous harmony of all, 

That makes me gather up its essence 
sweet, 

And carry back into the busy hall 

At least a part, and give to all I meet. 


And I am rich because the wealth I 
reap, 
Is only mine to give, and not to keep. 


Georcia La VINA Hick. 
Kansas. 























Piercing Armor With Bullets. 
By Charles Newton. 


Lieut. Bamford’s letter in the Octo- 
ber issue broaches a subject which is 
of interest to so many of your readers 
that it seems a further discussion of 
the points therein raised might be 
profitable. 

The question is as to why a bullet 
fired base first will penetrate more 
steel than when fired point first. Ob- 
viously the bullet in question is of the 
type known as “spitzer,’’ altho the 
principles governing its action will 
apply to the ordinary round nose bul- 


| let in just the proportion that the pro- 


| file of the bullet 


departs from the 


| flat circle of the bullet fired base first, 
| toward the sharp point of the spitzer. 


The bullet itself is of lead with a 
jacket of some metal far softer than 
the steel which it strikes. If it were 
forced against the steel slowly as by 
hydraulic pressure it would merely be 
flattened out to the form of foil, 
without penetrating the steel at all. 
The reason it penetrates the steel 
when fired from a rifle is that it 
strikes the steel at so high a velocity 
that it overcomes the cohesive attrac- 
tion between the molecules struck and 
the adjacent molecules before the 
pressure of the impact has time to be 
transmitted to the adjacent mole- 
cules. 

Assume a panel of old fashioned 
picket fence, with the pickets nailed 
to the rails, and lying on the ground 
with the pickets upward. By press- 
ing against the end of one of the mid- 
dle pickets the entire panel can be 
slid along on the ground without in 
any way straining the nails holding 
the picket to which the pressure is 
applied to the rails. However, if we 
strike the end of the picket a sharp 
blow with a hammer or the head of 
an axe, the picket will be knocked off 
the rails without moving or scarcely 
jarring the balance of the panel. This 
is because the speed of the blow was 
such that there was insufficient time 
for the energy of the blow to be 
transmitted thru the nails to the en- 
tire panel; the nails simply gave way 
and the picket flew off. 

This is exactly what happens when 
a rifle bullet penetrates steel. The 
energy of the blow is delivered at 
such a velocity that there is not suf- 
ficient time for the strain imposed 
upon the molecules where the bullet 
comes in contact with the steel to be 
transmitted to the adjoining molecules 
before the molecular attraction be- 
tween the molecules struck and those 
not struck is overcome and the bul- 
let has punched a hole thru the plate. 
The ability of a bullet to shoot thru 
steel is not affected to any material 
extent by the hardness of the bullet 
itself until it has been so hardened 
as to lose all malleability. Up to that 
point its penetrating power is almost 
entirely dependent upon its velocity; 
the higher the velocity the higher the 
penetrating power, and vice versa, re- 
gardless of the physical structure of 
the bullet itself. 

With this in mind, we approach the 
problem of the bullet fired base first 
and point first, and at the same velo- 
city. With the bullet fired base first, 
and assuming a .30 caliber bullet, in 
order to make a clean puncture we 
would have to rupture the molecular 
attraction of the molecules in the 
plate on a circular line at the peri- 
phery of the bullet base, which is its 
largest diameter. This means a line 
approximately one inch long, and the 
cross section of the sheared surface 
is equal to one inch in length by the 
thickness of the plate in width; ina 
half inch plate this means shearing 
one-half square inch of metal. The 
bullet striking base first on the plate, 
and assumed to be at right angles, 
the pressure which is to do the shear- 
ing is applied at full striking velocity 
to the exact line where the shearing 
is to be done, and consequently the 
greatest shearing efficiency is ob- 
tained—and penetration means simply 
shearing out from the plate the metal 
which would otherwise prevent the 
passage of the bullet. Therefore hav- 
ing the greatest shearing efficiency 
means having the greatest penetra- 
tion. 
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With our spitzer bullet, with its | 


slender point, the extreme tip of the | 
point strikes the plate first, and | 
strikes it exactly in the center of the | 
mass of metal which is to be sheared | 
out to let the bullet pass thru. Its| 
velocity is the same as that of the 
tase of the other bullet when it came | 
in contact with the plate, likewise its | 
striking energy is the same. When | 
this point strikes the plate it is upon | 
a very small area of surface, and the | 
effect is to break the molecular at- | 
traction between those particles | 
struck and the particles adjacent to| 
them. Thus work is done on the 
plate, but it is not done at or near 
the point where the ultimate frac- 
ture must come, so that work is large- 
ly wasted. The metal around where 
the periphery of the bullet will pass 
is the metal which must be fractured, 
and this punching job in the center 
has not in any way contributed to the 
making of this ultimate fracture. It 
has, however, absorbed some of the 
energy of the bullet, thus lessening 
its velocity and consequently its pene- | 
trating power when the line where | 
the ultimate fracture must come is | 
reached by that portion of the bullet | 
which is of sufficient diameter to | 
reach it. 

The net result is, when the sharp | 
point of the bullet strikes the plate} 
it slows up the bullet by doing work | 
at a point where it is absolutely use- | 
less, and reducing the ability of the | 
bullet to do the necessary work when | 
the proper point is reached. | 

Viewing the same phenomena from | 
another angle, we find that when the | 
point of the bullet strikes the plate it | 
penetrates to a certain extent, but is| 
upset and blunted in the process, be- | 
ing forced back upon the body of the| 
bullet. This process slows up the | 
velocity of the bullet so when the| 
impact comes upon the line where the 
ultimate fracture must come, the| 
speed of the bullet, and consequently | 
its penetrating ability, is nan 
reduced. 

As a further element to be consid- | 
ered, the hole made by a bullet strik- | 
ing point first is larger than the one 
made where it strikes base first. This | 
because the point of the bullet striking | 
in the center of the area of metal 
destined ultimately to be removed en- | 
tirely from the plate, forces the metal | 
struck both forward and to each side, | 
and this side pressure is continued as 
the bullet moves forward, thus in- 
creasing in working cross section, due | 
not only to the normal taper of the | 
forward portion but also to the upset- 
tage of that forward portion against 
the resistance of the plate. Likewise 
the slowing up of the velocity of the | 
bullet permits the energy received by 
the molecules of steel from the im-| 
pact of the bullet to be transmitted | 
farther in a lateral direction. Mr. 
Askins, in his note to Lieut. Bam- 
ford’s letter states that the .256 New- 
ton bullet, when fired thru _ steel 
makes about a .45-cal. hole, and might 
have added that this hole was sur- 
rounded, at the point of impact, with 
a ridge of metal raised above the sur- 
face of the plate, due to the side 
pressure; that the hole thru the plate 
was larger at the center of the plate 
than at either opening, and that most 
of the steel removed could be found | 
in the form of a disk of about one- 
third the original thickness of the 
plate, deeply cupped on the side on 
which the bullet struck and corres- 
pondingly convex on the opposite side, 











Right-from-the-Start Shooting 


No other sport compares with shooting in its prompt 
and unforgetful reward of a right start in it. 





The boy who learns to shoot right immediately be- 
gins to see his possibilities, to realize the tremendous 
advantage he has over the handicapped shooter he 
always would have been had he learned wrong. 


Recognition of the importance of Right-from-the- 
Start shooting is the foundation of Remington UMC 


Rerugeon 


for Shooting Right 


Your boy's interest in firearms hinges on his ambition to develop into 
an all-round man. 

Start him off right in his shooting—there is no premium to pay and 
much for him to gain. 

He will thank you all his days for putting him on the path to distinc- 
tion—for steering him clear of those elusively tenacious bad habits in the 
swift and necessarily subconscious handling of a gun which plague so 
many shooters who got the wrong start. 

Our Service Department will introduce him to Right- from-the-Start 
shooting, and pass him along to the National Rifle Association qualified 
to try for the official decoration for Junior Marksman. 

This i 1s the only official decoration of i its kind. Iti 1s authorized by the 
U.S. Government. 

As he learns the value of right methods, we believe he likewise will 
learn to appreciate right equipment, and settle down as one more of the 


many thousands who prefer Remington UMC. 


Boys — Write at once for the Four Free Remington Right-from- 
the-Start Booklets on Shooting, and mention this advertisement 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Ine. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building New York 
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We Need Your 






Ship to us at once. Won- 
derful market. We are 
grading high and paying 
the top prices. Bundle 
andship NOW. Your : : 
check goes to you by return mail. Ship to 








LOR FUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


F.C. TAY 
International Fur Exchange 
725 Fur Exchange Bidg. 











BIG MONEY IN FURS 


hip to “‘Old Reliable’’ 
Square Deal House 


urs- Hides-Pelts-Wool 


We pay highest prices for Furs and 
Hides. Charge no commission. Fur 
nish free tags and “Trappers Guide” 
to shippers. Write for price list. 


McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Free Information on How to Do Tanning 


W. W. WEAVER, 


Custom Tanner and Dresser of Furs 
READING, MICHIGAN 








The Art of Taxidermy 


cannot be inherited—it must be the 
result of careful and studious experi 
ence. Prof. Stainsky stands pre-emi 
nent among Taxidermy Artists, for he 
» learned hisartfroma master and from 
nature His reputation for perfect 
work is sure to be appreciated. Send 
your valued trophies to him. Medals 
awarded at Paris, Chicago and St 
Louis World's Fairs. Established 1877. 


Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co. Colo. Springs, Colo. 




























STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 
GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including . 
Jackson's : 
Hole. -" 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S. and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 














Thousands of trappers know that they 
get the best treatment by shipping to 
me. I pay the very highest market quo- 
tations, my pricelist is simple, is never 
misleading, and you get your money 
by re Read this 

“*Tt’s a pleasure 
like yours. Igetevery ce) 
e received such nice checks 


turn mail, 
to deal with a firm 


ersareworth, 


andha from you, 

that Iam telling my friends here that they 

will do well to get in touch with you.’? 

For my reliability, refer to FIFTH NATIONAL BANK and 


IRVING TRUST CO. Send me a shipment and be convinced 
Satisfaction guaranteed. TO DAY write for price list, grading 
slip and shipping tags. 


Louis BRIMBERG 
Dept. 1001 50 West 26ST. NewYork City 











| hardened so hard that it does not up- 
iset at all upon impact, hence makes a 
|far smaller hole than does the leaden 
;} core 
| have 
ithe plate. 


|metal has to be fractured in order to 


/end of this hard steel core perfectly 


}machinist who 


|speedily be a candidate for another 


with the edges showing that it had | 
been forcibly pulled away from the 
back side of the plate by the pres- 
sure, rather than showing a distinct- | 
ive sheared appearance. ‘The whole} 
situation shows that the bullet, ex-| 
cept the jacket, is fused by the neat) 
generated by the impact on the steel, | 
and it is the forward pressure of this | 
niass of fused lead which effects the 
rupture of the plate by tearing loose | 
the steel disk above mentioned. | 

The armor piercing bullets adopted | 
by the government for the army rifle 
consist of a hardened steel core 
shaped something like an artillery 
shell and surrounded with a cushion 
of lead between it and the bullet jac- 
ket, and with soft lead point exposed. 
The lead causes the bullet to stick 
and peneirate at angles where a metal 
cased bullet would glance off. This 
hardened steel core owes its penetrat- 
ing properties to the fact that it is 


bullet, and therefore does not 
to remove so much steel from 
The action is much nearer 
a shearing than a tearing effect, con- 
sequently much less cross section of | 


let it pass thru. Personally I am of 
the opinion that still better penetra- 
tion would be obtained were the front 


flat, and the core a true cylinder. Any 
attempted to punch 
steel with a punch having a_ sharp 
point, a round point or in fact any- 
thing except a perfectly flat or con- 
caved point, with sharp edges, would 





| job, once he were detected in the act. | 


Shooting thru steel is merely a punch- | 
ing operation but carried on at in-| 
finitely higher velocities than machine | 


|shop practice permits. 


/are, as the department is not as free 


| 
Regarding the armor-piercing shell, | 
which is pointed, but with the point | 
buried in a lump of soft metal which | 
is flat in front, the original theory of | 
the ordnance people was that this soft | 
nose melted upon impact and served | 
as a lubricant to the sides of the shell 
during its passage thru the plate, but 
I am of the opinion that the flat sur- 
face of the soft tip sheared the steel 


to a certain extent, leaving less for | 
the shell itself to do. Otherwise a 


pointed soft cap would serve the same 
purpose and suffer less from air re- 
sistance in flight. I am not aware 
of what the present ordnance theories 


as formerly in imparting information | 
to the civilian. My one best bet would 
be that a cylindrical shell with a/| 
“windshield” sharp point of thin cop- | 
per or brass which would collapse | 
upon impact would be the ideal armor- | 
piercing missile. 

As to the .275 British cartridge, I | 
have samples of them, but have never 
fired them. The case measures .635 
in. maximum diameter, the same as 
the Ross, the .830 Newton and the .35 


Newton and the Jeffery .333, as 
against .470 in. for the Springfield, 


Model 1906, cartridge. Thus this shell 
requires more width and depth of 
magazine than does our cartridge, 
while the body of the shell is so short 
that the powder room, up to the base 
of the neck, is exactly the same as 
the Springfield. However, in loading 
this cartridge the bullet projects back 
into the powder chamber, past the 


base of the neck, for some distance, 
a 
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ur 
Skins 


Send your skins to us and 
tell us what you want 
them worked into—a fur 
coat, gloves, mittens, fur 
set, cap, robe or rug—and we 





This set 


— will save you 50%. 
pi We've been tanning and doing 
cant <8: fur work for every state 


in the Union and Canada for 
over 30 years—our work is right 
and you can depend upon it. 
Write for our book of Style Suggestions and 
instructions for preparing hides for tanning. 
It’s free. 


JOHN FIGVED ROBE AND TANNING CO. 
2942 Forest Home Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ore 
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by shipping to us than selling at home. 
Nocommission. Write for price list. 


Hides Tanned Into Robes $250 to $6 
Ship your Hides. Furs, Pelts, 


Tallow tous. Best prices guar- 
anteed. Established over 25 years. 
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Andersch Bros., Dept. 64, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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We are making Flat Average Bids for 
Muskrat, Skunk and other furs. 


e— Write for our best <« 


offers on all furs 


GEO.W. GRIGGS FUR CO. GOODELL IOWA 


MANIKIN FORMS—Easy methods to 
mount deer heads natural to life; wall 
mounts, very light; open mouth heads 
for rugs. 
PAPIER MACHE SPECIALTIES CO, 
Reading Michigan. 


E. A. Lockwood 
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GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA 
By Chester A. Reed, S. B. 


With over one hundred superb color-plates showing the 
male and female birds in their natural haunts. There are 
also black-and-white plates detailing distinctive markings 
The book isthe result of repeated requests from sportsmen in 
the last few years for aconvenient handbook illustrative and 
descriptive of the game birds. Altho there are thousands of 
volumes dealing with hunting the various species of wild 
foul, it is Claimed that ‘‘Game Birds’’ is the first to illus- 
trate practically allof them with accurately colored plates. 


THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR 50c 
sesseseeSend this coupon to Outdoor Life todaysseesses 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50c cents for which please send 
““GAME BIRDS"’ to 
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than we use. The cartridge is of the 
same length as the 7mm., 8mm. and 
other Mauser cartridges, while the 
Springfield is about % in. longer. I 
think the longer cartridge of less di- 
ameter is preferable as a means of ob- 
taining increased powder room. 
Whether or not the .275 will ulti- 
mately be adopted as a military cart- 
ridge I could not say, but in my judg- 
ment the tendency will be towards a 
reduction to .256 in., .250 in., or even 
6mm. or .236 in. These smaller cal- 
ibers can now be loaded to give just 
as good results in any direction, have 
less recoil, are lighter and cost less to 
manufacture; hence every military 
consideration is in their favor. 


The New .22 L. R. Cartridge. 


Concerning the new .22 L. R. 
Lesmok cartridges recently produced 
by the U. S. Cartridge Co. for 250-yd. 
use, that company gives the following 
data about it: 





many, the British government decided 


target practice. It was found that the 
ordinary .22-cal. cartridge failed to 
give accurate results at sufficiently 
long ranges. Consequently, we were 
requested to try to develop a .22 long-| 
rifle cartridge that would be truly ac- 
curate at ranges up to 250 yards. We 
put every facility to work on the prob- 
lem, and the perfected U. S. .22 N. 
R. A. is the result. It is now being 
used in large quantities in England. 
“The British requirements were so 
extensive that the new cartridge was 
not introduced to the American pub- 
lic until August, 1917. About that 
time the National Rifle Association 
fostered a movement looking to the 
development and _ popularizing of 
small-bore, outdoor qualification 
courses in this country. Ranges up 
to 250 yards were specified, so such a 
cartridge as the 250-yard Long Rifle 
became necessary. We increased our 


U. S. .22 N. R. A. Long Rifle Lesmok. 


Following are the outstanding bal- 
listic figures: 
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The .22 N. R. A. cartridge is de-| 
signed for use in rifles chambered for | 


the ordinary Long Rifle cartridge and 


should not be used in the light rifles | 
which are more particularly intended | 
While pri-| 
marily a rifle cartridge, the .22 N. R.| 


for .22 short cartridges. 


A. can be used in any pistol, revolver 
or automatic pistol chambered for the 





only when such pistol or revolver is 
in first-class condition and tight at 


loose at the breech or having a badly | 
worn chamber, there would be a ten-| 





rims. 





thus giving actually less powder room | 4 











“Shortly after the opening of hos- | 
tilities between England and Ger-| 


to use .22-cal. ammunition in military | 


facilities, named the new cartridge the | 


The price is the same as that of | 
other Long Rifle Lesmok cartridges. | 


ordinary Long Rifle cartridge, but | 
the breech. In a pistol or revolver | 


dency toward swollen heads or burst | 
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FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


PAUL E. STUECK iit Kina sy RePxinine 
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National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and pic- 
tures, valuable information about guns, rifles, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game 
laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, 
how to build camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you 
the amountof up-to-date information about life in 
theopen that you can get fromayear’s subscription 
to the National Sportsman. Special information 
furnishedto subscribers atail times, Free of Charge. 





SPECIAL OFF ER 


The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures, shown above, are repro- 
duced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, in strikingly attractive 
colors, from original oil paintings by well-known artists. They 
make appropriate and pleasing decorations for the den, camp 
or club-room of any man who likes to hunt or fish. Price of 
pictures alone 25c. We will send you this set of pictures, FREE 
OF CHARGE, on receipt of $1.00 for a year's subscription to 
the National Sportsman Magazine 


seccucuccccccccccccuesssssscseccsascscccscescccccucs 
ORDER BLANK 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
222Cc Ave., » Mass. 





Enclosed find #1.00 for a year’s subscription to the National 
Sportsman and the set of 8 outdoor pictures 
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Address 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 3 cents in postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. Please 
write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, 
altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 


I find the Arms and Ammunition De- 
partment in the magazine most inter- 
esting of all and I want to ask a few 
questions. What do you think of the 
Maxim Silencer on a .22 rifle? Is it 
effective as a silencer and does it in 
any way affect the energy or velocity 
of the bullet? Does it cause the bullet 
to fly from the true course or not? 
How is it attached? Can it be at- 
tached to a round barrel or to an octa- 
gon barrel equally well? Does it work 
O. K. on a repeating .22 with full length 
magazine? In the .22’s that handle 
both shorts or long rifle cartridges, is 
the shooting of shorts in the gun likely 
to in any way affect the efficiency of 
the gun for the L. R. cartridge? I want 
to get a 20 gauge shotgun and I think 
the Winchester pump is what I want so 
far as the make of gun goes. Now I 
want your advice about what I will 
need for the uses to which I want to 
put it. I want two barrels and I'll 
want to use the heaviest obtainable 
factory loads at all times. I want one 
barrel for quail, to be shot at 8 to 30 
yards. You see I shoot my bird as 
soon as he gets out of the weeds if 
possible, and seldom make a long shot 
at one. What should I have as to 
length of barrel-choke and load for this 
barrel. The other barrel is for ducks 
at duck ranges and squirrel in the 
cypress top and to use, as a_ usual 
thing, No. 4 or No. 5 chilled shot. For 
the quail I will use No. 7% or No. 8 
chilled shot and will use Ballistite or 
Infallible powder whenever possible. I 
will probably order my shells and have 
them sent from factory if I can not 
get my load from the retailers, so you 
need not hesitate to give me the best 
load you know of for the various uses; 
that is, factory load. You see I am 
willing to give the game the advantage 
of a 20 gauge gun, but I want to get 
all out of the 20 that there is in it. 
What is the average percentage of the 
chances of a 20 gauge as compared to 
those of a 12 gauge, all other things 
being equal? Please give address of 
the H. & R. Arms Co., The Marlin Fire- 
arms Co, and J. Stephens Arm and Tool 
Co.—Eustace J.. Hunt, Electric Mills, 
Miss. 

Answer.—The Maxim Silencer is par- 
ticularly effective on a .22 caliber rifle. 
Accuracy is not affected by the Silencer 
and the report is almost entirely gone. 
Better have the device fitted at the 
factory—save you trouble. The only 
drawback of the Silencer is that it 
tends to unbalance the rifle, and it 
is a devilish ugly affair. In Winchester 
pump 20 bore the only gun obtainable 
is the Model 12. It has 25 inch barrel 
only, and shoots standard shells 2% 
inches long and nothing else. The 
heaviest load obtainable in this length 
of shell, unless possibly you could pro- 
cure shells loaded to special order, 
would be 214 drams of powder and % 
ounce of shot. This load will do nicely 
for quail but is not a particularly pow- 
erful duck load. The barrel length is 
fixed and you cannot vary it, and the 
load is fixed and you cannot vary that, 
except as noted or by hand-loading. The 
quail barrel would probably best be 





either an improved cylinder or a quar- 
ter choke, if you are a quick shot as 
stated, while the duck barrel would be 
full choked. You might get a heavier 
load from the factory than the one 
given, but this is doubtful, in that 
length of case, and the gun will not 
handle a longer case. My own notion 
is that you cannot get everything out 
of a 20 bore that there is in it, when 
using a six pound gun with 2%, drams 
of powder, but this may be a matter of 
personal opinion. Address of Marlin 
Arms Company is New Haven, Conn. 
Stevens Arms and Tool Company, Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass.—Editor. 


Just received a .32 and reloading 
tools but do not know what kind of 
bullet metal and powder to use. What 
kind of bullet metal would be used in 
reloading the .32 S. & W., also where 
can it be obtained? What kind of 
black powder would be used? How 
much? Where can it be obtained? 
What number of primer would be used? 
—J. Faran Hinkle, Middletown. Ohio. 


Answer.—Use either pure lead bul- 
lets in the .82 Smith & Wesson or at 
most not more than one part tin to 
forty of lead. Lead you ought to be 
able to obtain from any sporting goods 
company. If you cannot do that try 
the Ideal Manufacturing Company, New 
Haven, Conn. They advertise as being 
willing to furnish bullet metal, either 
pure lead or a suitable combination of 
lead and tin. Tell them what you wish 
to do with the metal and they will send 
you lead of the right degree of hard- 
ness. Use any fine grained black pow- 
der, F F.F G Du Pont or something like 
that. Use No. 1% primer.—Editor. 


I have an old make army gun, sup- 
posedly a Beaumont rifle, size .43. I 
have remodeled the same and have a 
real modern looking gun in a fine con- 
dition, but am somewhat puzzled as to 
ammunition. I want to reload for this 
gun. Where can I get tools? Will 
either the old German .43 caliber or 
the Spanish .43 caliber fit this gun? 
Can the .48 Beaumont be loaded with 
smokeless powder? If so, what quan- 
tity? What primer?—“Gordon.” 

Answer.—All these old .43 caliber 
guns are obsolete. You can not get 
modern ammunition for them and you 
can not get reloading tools. Possibly 
Francis Bannerman, New York City, 
would have ammunition to fit your gun, 
and I can suggest nothing better than 
that you write him. In all probability 
the .43 caliber could be reloaded with 
smokeless powder using Du Pont No. 1 
same bulk as black powder. The cart- 
ridge might also be reloaded with Du 
Pont No. 80, using about 25 grains, 
which would be a mild load. It would 
be necessary to use jacketed bullets 
with the No. 80, and I doubt if you 
could get them. . Winchester No. 2% 
primers ought to fit your gun, or 2% 
W if you use smokeless powder; also 
other primers of this size, as 8% U. M. 
C., or 8 U. S. I hesitate to advise you, 


not knowing anything about your cart- 
ridge or the strength of your barrel 


and action. My private opinion is that 
you will never get any good out of that 
rifle or ever get any cartridges for it. 
—Hditor. 


I have a .22 caliber W. R. F. that has 
become leaded near the breech. Can 
you tell me of any practical way of re- 
moving same? Have tried Hoppe’s No. 
9 powder solvent, also put an ounce of 
mercury in barrel, shook it around and 
left it in over night, but it seemed to 
do no good. Rifle has been shot about 
3,000 times.—T. L. Secrest, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif, 

Answer.—Your gun is probably both 
pitted and leaded, if mercury has no 
effect, as you state. Mercury, used as 
you did, ought to remove the lead, but 
it would have no effect on the pitting. 
If your barrel has fallen off in accuracy 
I can see nothing for it but to procure 
a new barrel.—Editor. 


Should I buy a 1903 Springfield rifle 
from an ex-member of a gun club affili- 
ated with the N. R. A., who gives me 
a bill of sale on the back of his mem- 
bership card, whether I am in lawful 
possession of same? Or, in other 
words, would I be liable to prosecution 
for having government property unlaw- 
fully in my possession after having said 
rifle remodeled and stocked for a 
sporting firearm? Was the Hotchkiss 
repeating rifle ever made in any other 
than .45-70 caliber? Can the ’06 gov- 
ernment .30 cal. rifle cartridges be 
used in ’03 model rifle?—A Subscriber, 
Arizona, 

Answer.—I understand that the Na- 
tional Rifle Association has requested 
members not to sell Springfield rifles 
to men who are not members of this 
association. At the same time I think 
this is merely a request and that the 
N. R. A. has no means of enforcing 
such request. It seems plain then to 
me that the rifle would be your legal 
property. I can find no account of a 
Hotchkiss rifle having been chambered 
for any cartridge other than the .45-70. 
My understanding is that the Spring- 
field rifle is the Model 1903, but it 
must be chambered for the Model 1906 
ammunition if the present government 
cartridge is to be used. The Model 
1903 ammunition had a slightly differ- 
ent case than is used in ’06 ammuni- 
tion, and the two will not interchange. 
It all depends then on whether your 
rifle is chambered for the ’03 cartridge 
or the ’06.—Editor. 


I had my heart set on owning and 
operating a Remington Automatic .22 
cal. model 16, but I notice in the bal- 
listic tables that the cartridge is ac- 
curate to 50 to 100 yards. Now I can 
sometimes hit a good sized hawk at 
100 yards with a Springfield and want 
to feel that if I miss it is not the fault 
of the gun. Will the short accuracy 
range of the .22 auto. unsuit it for my 
use? Just what constitutes accuracy 
in a .22 caliber?—J. L. Myers, Manila, 
i ap 

Answer.—As compared with the 
Springfield and cartridges of that class 
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doubtless the Remington .22 automatic 
could not be considered extremely ac- 
curate at distances beyond 100 yards. 
At that, I’d expect pretty good work 
from this cartridge at distances consid- 
erably beyond those mentioned. What 
I would expect the rifle to do would 
be to shoot into a 83 in. circle at 100 
yards, 6 in. at 150, and 10 in. at 200. 
The long rifle might shoot a little finer, 
say into an 8 in, at 200 yards, with a | 
trifling difference in its favor at the | 
shorter ranges. The answer as to what 
may be expected in the way of accu- | 
racy from a .22 has been pretty well 
answered above. An exceptional .22 | 
long rifle, under the very best weather 
conditions, might shoot into a little | 
closer than an 8 in., but in ordinary 
weather, with any wind, it is far more 
likely to shoot all over a foot circle or 
worse. The cartridge is not a prac- | 
tical one for game shooting beyond 100 | 
yards anyhow. The trajectory is so | 
high that you would have to judge the 
range to within a few yards.—Editor. 
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I am writing in regard to an old 
Swiss army rifle. It is a bolt action 
and the magazine holds about 16 shots. | 
I have had it for some time. I can 
not get any bullets to fit it. I have) 
asked several sporting houses in Kan- 
sas City, but they have none to fit it. 
The caliber is somewhere between a .44 
and a Spencer .56.—Joseph Camarata, 
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Kansas City, Mo. 

Answer.—If you have an empty shell 
to fit the old gun, send it to the Ideal 
Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., and see 
if they can fit a bullet to the shell. If 
you have no empty shells, and can not 
guess closer at the caliber than from 
.44 to .56, I doubt if you ever shoot 
that rifle—Editor. 


Have the Ideal Manufacturing Com.- | 
pany when selling cast bullets included 
gas checks, or do they charge extra for 
them? It has always been my impres- 
sion that they charged extra for: the 
gas checks; but having never bought 
any bullets of them, I can not say for 
sure.—Chas. T. Short, Inyokern, Calif. 


Answer.—The only bullets we have 
bought of the company you mention 
came with gas-checks affixed. They 
were so quoted to us. Very possibly 
you could buy the bullets either way; 
that is, with gas checks attached to the 
base or without.—Editor. 
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What is the best all around gun for 
big game of North America.—A. L. 
Marker, Amarillo, Texas. 


Answer:—Any rifle using the best 
big game cartridges. These may be 
designated as the .30 U. S. G. cartridge 
with expanding bullet, the .256 Newton, 
the .30 Newton and the .280 Ross. For 
the first cartridge you may obtain Win- 
chester model 1895, rifles, Springfield 
army rifles, either in military fittings 
or fitted with sporting stocks and 
sights, or Mauser rifles adapted to them. 
None of the last two rifles mentioned 
are carried by dealers and would have 
to be obtained second hand, unless 
there are a few of the Mausers left over 
from the stocks on hand when the war | ———————————_—_ — a ree 
broke out, as they are German made. 
For the Newton cartridges the Newton 
rifles are made, and the Ross rifle uses 
the last mentioned.—Editor. 
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best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 
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Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 


genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 
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black powder. Gives a striking energy 
at muzzle of 290 foot pounds. Would 
like to get very nearly this energy when 
using smokeless powder. Gun stores 
here cannot tell me a safe brand to 
use, nor the weight of the charge, so 
would appreciate this information from 
you.—Ralph H, Olney, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 4 Narvex Apartments. 

Answer:—Use 3.4 grains Bullseye, or 
the charge recommended by the powder 
makers. Write DuPont Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., or Hercules Powder 
Co., 43 W. 11th St., Wilmington, Del., 
and they will give full directions, which 
should be followed.—Editor. 


Where can I obtain some jacketed 
.380 caliber bullets, any old style or 
weight?—Sam L. Carter, Colliers, West 
Va. 

Answer:—If the large factories can- 
not furnish them, try Chas. Newton, 
1083 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Editor, 


I would like to impose on you a lit- 
tle in asking you a question that has 


| arisen, which I am unable to decide for 


| on top of the barrel, 


sure, and it is this: I have a Sauer 
Mauser, .30-caliber rifle with a Voight- 
lander 3 power telescope sight mounted 
This rifle I am 
trying to sight satisfactorily with the 


| 150 grain .30 U. S. government 1906 


| bore is exactly 2 inches. 


cartridge with the pointed bullet, given 
a velocity of 2,700 feet. From the cen- 
ter of the telescope to the center of the 
From the best 


| information I can get, in shooting at 


100 yards the bullet raises .68 of an 


| inch at 50 yards and in shooting at 200 
| yards point blank the bullet raises at 
| 100 yards 2.95 of an inch and at 300 
| yards it raises at 150 yards 714 inches. 


Does this mean that in 100 yards the 
bullet actually drops below a true line 
with the center of the bore .68 of an 
inch and at 200, 2.95 of an inch and at 
300, 7% inches? I sighted the rifle so 
that at 10 feet and using two small 
tacks in a card board, one below the 
other, 2 inches apart, that by aiming at 
the top tack the bullet struck exactly 


| 2 inches lower than aimed at thru the 
glass and would exactly take out the 


| tack, 


lower tack, I thought at 150 yards it 
would probably shoot 2 inches low, how- 
ever, I find it shoots about 14 inches 
low. 

I have now fixed the sight so that at 
100 feet I drove five consecutive tacks 
with it and again at 80 yards I shot 
two shots within one-half inch of the 
exactly 9 o’clock, which no doubt 
was my fault in the holding. Inasmuch 
as the sight is 2 inches above the bar- 
rel, it seems to me that up to 100 feet 
the bullet travels below the line of 
sight, meeting exactly at 100 feet, as 
sighted now. After that distance, it 
travels above the line of sight and 
meets again at 80 yards and from that 
on should travel below the line of sight; 
however, it seems to raise in actual 
test. 

Could you tell me how it would be 
best for me to proceed to sight this 
rifle? I would like to know why, say 
at 20 feet, 190-grain soft-nose bullets 
will invariably hit one inch to the left 
of where the rifle is aimed and where 
150-grain pointed bullets are used un- 
der the same conditions exactly, it 
shoots neither to right nor left, but ex- 
actly true. Could you give me the ac- 
tual drop of the 150-grain bullet from 
50 yards up to 1,000 in inches for each 
hundred yards. — Hatfield Conrad, 


Helena, Mont. 


Answer:—The axis of your telescope 
is, as you say, 2 inches aboverthe axis 
of your barrel; consequently the bullet 
could not help but strike 2 inches lower 
than the sight line at or near the muz- 
zle. If the sight line and line of pro- 
jection were parallel the bullet would 
drop farther and farther below this 
sight line as it progressed from the 
muzzle. To render such a sight prac- 
tical for hunting it is necessary to so 
elevate the rear end of the telescope 
that the sight line and the line of pro- 
jection of the bullet converge towards 
each other as they leave the rifle, This 
leads the line of projection to cross the 
sight line at a certain distance from 
the muzzle. The bullet, however, does 
not follow the line of projection, but 
is constantly falling below it, and at an 
increasing rate of drop. As a result, in 
sighting in a rifle for hunting purposes 
it is so sighted that the bullet strikes 
correctly at the desired range—say 200 
yards. Under these conditions the bul- 
let travels for a certain distance below 
the sight line but constantly approach- 
ing it, raises until it crosses the sight 
line, travels above it but curving down- 
ward until it again reaches the sight 
line at the target, then falls still farther 
and continues its flight below the sight 
line. For ordinary hunting, so adjust 
the sights that the bullet’s trajectory 
raises about two inches above the sight 
line at the highest point, or if for big 
game even more altitude may be al- 
lowed. For shooting off snake’s heads 
better use a different rifle, as those 
telescopes are very unsatisfactory for 
close work at short ranges. The points 
at which the trajectory crosses the 
sight line varies with the distance for 
which the sight is set. 

The actual trajectory of a rifie bul- 
let is the parabolic curve formed by the 
bullet’s path from the muzzle of the 
rifle to the target: the practical tra- 
jectory is that portion of the actual tra- 
jectory between the point where the 
trajectory first intersects the sight line, 
and the target, and is always less in 
height than the actual trajectory. 
Therefore where the shooting is to be 
done at ranges beyond the point of in- 
tersection of the trajectory and sight 
line, the higher above the barrel the 
sight line is located, the longer the dan- 
ger zone, or “point blank” of the rifle, 
since the “practical” trajectory begins 
farther from the muzzle. 

Touching the rifle shooting to the 
left with the heavier bullet, this is due 
to the fact that the barrel of your rifle 
is quite slender, and thus gives more 
to pressure in any direction. When the 
bullet is fired thru the barrel it takes 
up its rotation from the lands of the 
rifling. This imparting of rotation to 
the bullet has a twisting effect on the 
barrel since action and reaction are 
equal, and while it requires the applica- 
tion of considerable energy to impart 
to a bullet a rotation of over 3,000 revo- 
lutions per minute within the very brief 
interval it is passing out the barrel, it 
reacts to just that extent upon the bar- 
rel itself, tending to twist it in a di- 
rection opposite to the rotation of the 
bullet. We have used a .333 Jeffery 
rifle which had such a tendency to 
twist upon firing that it was not only 
noticeable but so disconcerting that we 
were never able to get accurate results 
from it. The heavier your bullet is the 
more energy is required to impart to 
it its spin, and the more the reaction 
against the lands of the rifle, and con- 
sequent twisting of the barrel, Thus 
your barrel is twisted more by the 
heavier bullet, and as a consequence de- 
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the twist. The lighter bullet is also de- 
flected to the left, but since your sights | 
are set to shoot center with this bullet 
you do not notice it. If you were to | 
use a lighter bullet than the 150 grain | 
you would find the rifle shooting to the | 


| 
flects the heavier bullet more due to | 
| 
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right with it. Likewise if you will load | Ww Head piece worn 
the 150-grain bullet with a light charge — on head night purposes 
y i ; ; ; Non-kinkabl 

of powder y _— will find it shooting to Generatorfor rubber hose. The handy lamp of the woods—the kind the old hunters and cruisers buy 

the right of your present sighting. Use belt or pocket because of its dependability. Throws light farther than any similar light 

the 220-grain bullet and you will find on the market. You can distinguish objects at 200 yards. Made in 12 styles—two sizes of flame—can- 

it shoots farther to the left than the dle flame burns 70 to 80 hours and flat flame 40 to 50 hours on two pound can of carbide. Note the 
advantages in cost of operating over an electric lamp for continuous burning. Always insist on the 


19U-grain, Your barrel being so slen- 
der makes it particularly sensitive to 
changes in bullet weights, far more so 
than the barrel of the Springfield rifle. 

The drop of the Springfield bullet, 
computed from the ordnance office data, 
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ter? Is the solid frame Winchester as C.C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
oT s ; 3 c 


accurate as the Springfield using the 
same grade of ammunition? Do you 
consider the ’95 action to be as strong 
as the action of the .250-3000 Savage? 
With pressures in the neighborhood of 
50,000 pounds do you consider the ’95 | 
Winchester perfectly safe, and _ still 
have surplus strength left to make a | 
sufficient margin? Will the ’95 action 
ever “shoot lose” so the action becomes 
loose and shaky? How does reloading 
eartridges for .30 ’06 ’95 Winchester 
work, providing the shells are resized? | 
Does resizing weaken the shells in any 
way so they break after being reloaded 
a few times? Is the .303 Savage a true | 
.30 caliber or is it a .303? Can the 150- | 
er. .30 caliber spitzer bullet be used; | 
that is will they work thru the maga- 
zine, or do I have to use the rifle as a 
single-loader? Understand that the .30- 
30 gets 2,500 feet second with 150-grain 
spitzer, then wouldn’t the .303 get a 
trifle higher velocity, possibly 2,600 feet | 
second as the .303 shell is a trifle larg- | 
er than the .30-30s. At the same time | 
I think that the .303 could be loaded to | 
give higher velocities then at the pres- 
ent time since the action is strong | 
enough to withstand as high a pressure 
as the .250-3000, which I understand is | 
‘bout 50,000 or more. The .303 loaded 
at this pressure with 150-grain spitzer 
would give a very high velocity, possi- 
bly 2650 or better, using the new pro- 
zressive DuPont powders No. 15, 16 or 
8. I wouldn’t undertake any experi- 
nents of this kind, but am asking you 
f it is a possibility? Have you any in- 
ormation about the new modified En- 
‘ield Model 1917? Is it considered to 
as accurate as the Springfield? I 
ave some personel friends in the ma- 
ine corps who have qualified as sharp- 
hooters and expert riflemen, and they 
refer the Enfield to the Springfield on 
he rifle range. Do you think it possi- | 





47.32 in.; 500 yds., 79.50 in.; 600 yds., | Ree mine nded by cruisers for whom it was 
a ¢ - | Originally designed. Itis the most practical 
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$ Santi ws ; | shoulders and sleeves; 20 oz. forestry cloth; 
tual line of projection. Editor. | 26 oz. black plaid, red and black plaid 
— | mackinaw; 26 oz. green plaid; 26 oz. red 
| mackinaw. Furnished shirt style, as shown, 
: : ° or open front coat style. State preference 
Would like some information on the | and collar size when ordering. We make out- 
95 Winchester and 803 Savage Is the ing clothing for men and women—woolen 
iat sis Posie: Dati : shirts, khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing 
95 Winchester, using .30-’06 ammuni- | corduroy clothing, woolen comforters, sleep- 
A : ee « bags Send for talog 5, hict 
tion, a very accurate gun? Is it a trifle | Seusdiaas Renbauk phesteciecn’ We tsieee 
more accurate then the .30-30 Winches- } free on orders amounting to $5.00 or over 
| 
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Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaidedisa_ or fine cut or use snuff Tobacco A 
losing fight against heavy odds, and means a_ will positively remove all craving for tobacco \ 








serious shock to yournervoussystem. Sodon’t in any form in from 48 to 72hours. Your 

try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It tobacco craving will begin to decrease after 

will quit you if you will just take Tobacco the very first dose—there’s no waiting for 

Redeemer according to directions. results. | 
It doesn’t make a particle of difference Tobacco Redeemer contains no _ habit- 

whether you have been a user of tobaccofor forming drugs of any kind—a most mar- 

a single month or for 59 years, or how much velously quick, adsolutely scientific and 

you use, or in what form you use it. Whether thoroughly reliable remedy for the treatment 

you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug of the tobacco habit. 


f 
Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, butis a radical, efficient treat- 
ment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or to 
continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel better in 
every way. If you really want to quit the tobacco habit—get rid of it so completely that 
when you see others using it, it will not awaken the slightest desire in you—you should at 
once begin a course of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


Asingle trial will convincethemostskeptical. when taken according to the plain and easy 
Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee directions, your money will be cheerfully 
goes with each full treatment. If Tobacco refunded upon demand. g 


Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit ane Ge GS Ge Gees eee eee ee ee 
lary | a NE Sem ee 


Let Us Send You Convincing / MAIL COUPON FOR 

If P 1. f the tob 
Proof 1£,32%%2,2,slave,of the tobacco 7 CONVINCING PROOF Il 
quick way of quitting “for keeps” you’ Jf Newell Pharmacal Co., Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. il 
owe it to yourself and your family tomail Please send, without chligating me in any way, 





le that the Winchester and Reming- the coupon below or send your name and your free booklet regarding the tobacco halt T 

mn companies, with their enormous ack arn play ep war ot lt J and proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively 

utput of Enfield’s and their complete an the tema pretem, ond positive /f ree me from the tobacco habit, 1 

quipment for manufacturing same, will proof that Tobacco Redeemer 4 eens... fee Re em 

ontinue to manufacture this rifle for | orl cama free you from the i i ai ee ae il 

he civilian riflemen after the end of | Uf ssreet ana NO. ne eeeenneeneneeneecnnreeectnneerennesennnnennnnnsnee 

ne war, when all government contracts NEWELL PHARMACAL a ; ) il 
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ave been filled? Don’t you think that | 
here would be a demand from target | 
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BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 

: The ROCHE 

Electric Hygienic Machine 


30 Days’ Trial. Don’t Be a Dead One at Fifty 


SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME 


* It inereases blood 
tircalation, strength- 
ens and soothes the 
nerves. Brings sleep 
to the sleepless. 
* The Vigorous Man or 
Woman is Leader of All 
You cannot realize the bene- 
fits derived from this machine 
except you try it. One treat- 
ment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. Ifyou 
are asufferer of paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxia, vertigo, apo- 


























plexy, headaches, neuralgia 
nervousness, general weak- 
ness, neuritis, rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago or hardening 


arteries, be sure to investigate 
this machine. Takes the place 
of exercise. Give you> mus- 
cles firm elasticity ; be neither 
fat nor thin 
NORMALIZE 

YOUR WEIGHT 

Do you realize what & 
thisinachine means to 
one wanting in vital 
strength, or suffering 
from a goitre, ner- 
vous debility, In- 
somnia, prostate 
giand trouble and 
varicose veins? Prof. J. B. Roche 


Remember this Ma 

BOOK FREE chine is not a vibrator or 

a high frequency or a 

galvanic nuisance; but a genuine health helping, life prolong 

ing apparatus No wires to connect. All you have to do is to 

throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE BOOK It is 

for men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous 
and efticient. This means you! Address 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Roche Electric Machine Co., 0. L. 


THE STORY OF JACK 


By J. Horace Lytle 


Invented and Patented by 














In the old Klondike gold 
CK } rush days, Jack, a full 





blooded Airedale Terrier, 
followed his master up from 
The States, to Dyea and 
Skagway, to Dawson—and 
to Nome. Up back of Nome 
he died—to save the life of 
the master he loved 

This great story. which will 


TAE STORY OF SA 


a 
Bi) es ~ 


bring tears to the eyes—yet 
gladness to the heart, isone 
of the most truly realistic 
animal stories ever written 
Very handsomely and at- 
tractively bound in cloth, 
and extensively illustrated 
with interesting scenes of 
the North. Sent prepaid 
for 60c. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 

1824 Cartis St., DENVER 


Your Own cme Save Cost 
From patterns and instructions, work easy, material furnished 
Also completed boats. Send for free catalogue and prices. 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 PERRY ST., ALBION, MICH. 











NORTAIAND SKU 








PRONOUNCED “SHEE } 


DOUBLE THE JOYS 
s, OF “SNOW TIME” 


Skiing is the Greatest of 
all Winter Sports and a 
Wonderfully Exhilarat- 
ing Exercise and Health- 
builder. 
Interesting Catalog Free 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
e/ Dept. F. 


FINEFOR THEDEN 


The original oil painting (20x29-in. ) 
of the August cover, without letter- 
ing of any sort, is for sale. 

It will be sold to the first person 
ordering same and enclosing a $10.00 
remittance. 


Should cover be sold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 




















ST. PAUL, MINN. 


shooters and rifle clubs for a full mili- 
tary type of rifle like the U. S. Enfield 
Model 1917 rifle? -At the same time 
this rifle could be remodeled with a 
sporting stock the same as the Spring- 
field. Several of the members of our 
rifle club intend to get this rifle if it 
is placed on the market. They re- 
quested me to ask you about the En- 
field and that’s the reason why I men- 
tion it—M. H., Dalton, Minn, 


Answer:—The Winchester mentioned 
would be more accurate than the .30-30 
because the cartridge is more accurate. 
It would not be as accurate as the 
Springfield using the same cartridge. 
There is little difference in the 
strength of the actions, altho the Win- 
chester Model 1895 has slightly the ad- 
vantage. The Winchester is perfectly 
safe at the pressures mentioned, but 
you might have difficulty in using re- 
loaded shells owing to a springing of 
the action, which, however, does not 
affect its safety. The Winchester ac- 
tion is not hardened, so enough shoot- 
ing will ultimately loosen it up, but 
few sportsmen would care to pay for 
enough ammunition to bring this about. 
Resizing a fired shell tends to weaken 
it a trifle at the neck, ultimately lead- 
ing to the neck splitting, but they will 
stand reloading many times. They last 
far longer in a chamber which is rather 
close at the neck, such as the Spring- 
field or Newton, than where chambered 
more loosely, as in the Winchester, as 
there is less come and go to the brass 
in resizing. The .303 Savage is a true 
.20 caliber so far as the barrel is con- 
cerned, but the ammunition is a true 


| .303 size, thus over large for the bore 


thru which it is to be shot. God knows 
why they make them that way. The 
spitzer bullet cannot be worked thru 
the magazine unless seated abnormally 
deep, and makes a bad job. The .30 
caliber with the same bullet has to be 
used as a single loader. The .303 shell 
has a trifle more powder room, there- 
fore could be given a higher velocity. 
The new Enfield is practically as ac- 
curate as the Springfield save as to 


| sights, which are without as accurate 
| adjustment; so far as principles of con- 


struction entering into accuracy are 
concerned it is the same as the Spring- 
field. We do not think the manufac- 
ture of the Enfield will be continued 
after the war, as there are better ac- 
tions for sporting rifles now available, 
which are far cheaper to manufacture 
and better for use. There will certain- 
ly be a demand for these rifles as you 
mention, and it will as certainly be 
filled from the government arsenals as 
it was before the war, at cost price, and 
private factories cannot compete with 
government goods sold at cost The 
Enfield rifle could be remodeled with 
a sporting stock, but the basic trouble 
in making it into a sporting rifle is in 
that it cocks by pushing forward on the 
bolt, instead of camming back the fir- 
ing pin when the handle turns up, as 
in all modern bolt actions. The Spring- 
field is a far better weapon for this 
purpose.—Editor. 


Is it possible to secure satisfactory 
results reloading brass shotgun shells 
with smokeless powder? Altho for 


years I have reloaded both high and 
low power rifle ammunition with entire 
success, I have been unable to secure 
satisfactory patterns with reloaded 
brass shotgun shells. My 16-gauge gun 
is chambered for 25 inch shells and I 
have been using 214 inch shells, couldn’t 


get the 25 inch shells. I have varied 
powder, wading, and shot in various 
combinations; but none compared fav- 
orably with the patterns produced by 
factory loaded shells. I have used 14 
gauge wads that gave a good tight fit 
in the shell and have shellacked around 
the wad over the shot to add resistance. 
I have used No. 2 U. M. C. primers 
with a little black powder in the bot- 
tom of the shell to ignite the smoke- 
less powder and have had no trouble 
with misfires. 

W. W. Greener, in his book on “The 
Gun and Its Development,” edition of 
1886, states that better patterns could 
be obtained with brass shells than with 
paper and gives tests showing patterns 
as high as 76%. I would prefer to use 
brass cases and would like to know 
how these results were obtained. 

I am very fond of fox shooting but 
find my 16 unsatisfactory, as it will not 
handle large shot, No. 5 being about 
its limit, I am thinking of getting a 
Greener 12, grade F-16 with 32-inch 
barrels, weight 7 lb., 14 0z., chambered 
for 2%-inch shells. Both barrels pat- 
tern 74% with 1% oz. of No. 6 shot 
(English size, 270 pellets to the oz.). 
and their agent here states the gun 
will handle any size shot from No. 1 to 
No. 10. The gun fits me perfectly. Do 
you think the 32-inch barrels too long 
to handle quickly in the woods? I also 
do a good deal of partridge shooting. 
With this gun could I load shells with 
say No. 7% shot so as to get a fairly 
open pattern by reducing my powder 
charge and using either a shot spreader 
or by putting thin wads in my shot 
charge? I realize this would mean a 
sacrifice in both velocity and even pat- 
tern but would it give, say a 55% or 
60% pattern at 20 to 25 yards? If it 
will do this it would be an ideal gun for 
my purpose.—B. Wheelwright, Montreal, 
Can. 


Answer.—Personally we were never 
able to get good pattern from brass 
shells, altho tried out most thoroly. A 
friend has just equipped a 10-gauge 
gun chambered for 12-gauge shells, thus 
doing away with much of the compres- 
sion of the shot charge as it leaves the 
shell by the cone of the chamber, and 
gets fine results. The inside of a brass 
shell of 12 gauge is of about the same 
diameter as the inside of a 10-gauge 
paper shell, so this compression at the 
cone is avoided, and we are inclined to 
think this the cause of the better re- 
sults obtained. Of course the gun was 
specially made for this experiment, un- 
der our direction, but at the other fel- 
low’s expense, but both pattern and 
penetration seem to be decidedly bet- 
ter than in case of a regular 10-gauge 
with paper shells. Perhaps Mr. Greener’s 
gun was bored with a cone of suitable 
dimensions for the brass shells. Any- 
way it is absurd to think of firing suc- 
cessfully shot from shells varying in 
thickness as much as do paper and 
brass, in the same boring and chamber- 
ing. The inside of the shell should be 
of the same diameter as the inside of 
the barrel up to the choke. A 32-inch 
barrel would be slightly slower to han- 
dle than one shorter; how much de- 
pends upon the physique of the shooter. 
If you could get the Greener gun cham- 
bered for 14-gauge brass shells, which 
you cannot at present, it might be what 
you want. We could predict nothing 
concerning the pattern of freak loads, 
but you could readily determine this 
by trial.—Editor. 
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I have a Krag carbine which I wish 
to resight. What is the point-blank 
range of the .30-40 ammunition? At 
what distance from the muzzle of the 
gun should the line of sight thru the 
sights and the line of sight thru the 
center of the barrel intersect for the 
Krag when used as a hunting rifle? I 
don’t like the way the Springfield is 
sighted, as I want to hit where I sight 
at ranges of fifty or one hundred yards, 
and draw a coarser bead as the distance 
increases beyond. How can I get the 
sights adjusted as desired before shoot- 
ing the gun for testing? This rifle is 
to be used for hunting only.—Leon H. 
Mudgett, Carlsbad, N. M. 


Answer.—You cannot sight a rifle 
with certainty by looking thru the bore, 
owing to the variance in flip, jump and 
side twist from the reaction of the bul- 
let against the driving edges of the 
lands. All these disturbing forces have 
to be taken into consideration, and dif- 
ferent barrels of the same kind vary in 
the effects noted from these causes. 
Sight your rifle so the bore and sights 
agree at 200 yards; then take it to a 
range and make the corrections found 
necessary when you come to shoot it. 
There is no point-blank to any cart- 
ridge. First determine to what extent 
your requirements will permit the bul- 
let to rise above the sight line, then by 
trying the rifle at a range, sight it at 
the greatest distance which will not per- 
mit the bullet to rise higher above the 
sight line than this allowance. If your 
work will stand three inches rise, the 
range will be about 150 yards. There 
is no way of sighting a rifle with cer- 
tainty except shooting it over a range. 
—KEditor. * 


Would you please advise me as to 
what caliber rifle to buy? I was plan- 
ning on a .405 Winchester. Has this 
rifle the shocking power for big .game 
as elk, moose and bears? If not, what 
caliber do you advise?—John W. Sabine, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Answer.—The .405 rifle has a great 
shocking power at the muzzle; also at 
the buttplate. Over game-shooting 
ranges the .30 U. S. G., Model 1906, cart- 
ridge, for which the same rifle is made, 
is a far better killer; also of far longer 
range. The .405 is emphatically a short- 
range arm, altho powerful at short 
ranges. Its records on lions, elephant 
and other similar game was made at 
the shortest of ranges.—Editor. 


For the past three or four seasons 
I've been shooting a Remington auto- 
matic, IID-Trap, and my load for geese 
and ducks has been the Arrow shell or 
Leader, with 314 Du Pont and 1% oz. 
of 2s, 4s and 6s—the 2s and 4s for 
geese—using three of the 4s first and 
then two 2s when they get to climbing. 
I have used the 3% with 1% of shot, 
but I seem to get better results with 
the 14% of shot. What do you think the 
best load for the 12-gauge auto for 
ducks, geese and turkey? For quail I 
use 3 drs. Du Pont and 1% of 7%-ch. 
or 14% of 8-ch. How do you like that 
combination? For a season or two I 
used a 10-gauge 10-lb. Parker and a 
Smith, but the best factory loads I 
could get were 414-1\%4, and this, to my 
way of thinking, is underloading a real 
10-gauge. I am to try out this fall a 
very wonderful Parker gun, made in 
1900 for my friend, Mr. R. E. Stratton, 
of Clarksdale, Miss., whose health may 
not allow him out. It is a magnum, 
chambered for 3%-in. shell, weighs 


nearly 11 lbs—hammer gun—32-in., full 

choke. Mr. Stratton uses 3% cases, 3% 

or 4 drams, with 1% and 1% ozs of 3s | 
and 5s. He tells me that the 3%, 1% | 
of 3s, will drive thru a goose at eighty 
yards, and the whole north end of the 
Mississippi Delta swears that it is the 
most remarkable piece'of shooting con- 
traption ever forged. What is your idea 
of a load for it for geese? I’d like to 
load or have loaded a couple of boxes 
of specials for it. Some one told me 
that you have been using 4 drams out 
of a Remington automatic. Is this a | 
fact? If so, how, and what result.— 

T. N. Buckingham, Memphis, Tenn. 


Answer.—The load you have been 
using strikes us as being very well 
adapted for the work. There is an in- 
dividuality in guns, those apparently 
exactly alike frequently giving different | 
results with different loads, and this is | 
a matter of experiment for the particu- 
lar gun. You are correct in your as- 
sumption that there are no factory loads 
on the market today adequate for use 
in a 10-gauge gun. They are all sub- 
stantially 12-gauge loads. Regarding 
the charge for Mr. Stratton’s gun, you 
do not give the gauge, but we assume | 
it is 12, The best way to determine | 
the proper charge is by experiment, 
watching for pattern and penetration. 
Mr. Askins is in the service at the pres- 
ent time, so cannot take care of your 
query, but we are doing the best we 
can with it.—Editor. 





A Correction. 


The target on page 400 of the De- 
cember issue, made by Carlos Gove, 
was made from a rest, not offhand, as | 
stated. The error was due to a slip of 
memory on the part of one of the oldest | 
and most reliable shooters, who had had 
the target in his possession for many 
years, and who knew Mr. Gove. But 
after over half a century the memory 
is not always to be relied upon. The 
target was made in 1863, over fifty-five 
years ago, so the mistake is more than 
pardonable—and is not serious in itself. 
This magazine tries to be as accurate 
as possible, even in small or unimport- 
ant details; hence this correction. 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 























“Now, I’m not criticizing, Emily, but I want 
you to see what other folks are doing.’’—The 
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A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. 





Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel! inside 
band to be pulled down over 


ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck, This 
is the best and most practical cap ver 
made for autoist and all who are m—h out- 
doors. See them at your dealers. If he 
will not supply you we will serc prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P| O. Money 
Order for $2.00. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 
Beware of Imitations 







Do not send 
personal 
check. 
Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 


Look for Label 
ia Every 





PRICE 
$2.00 
Dept. A 
JONES HAT COMPANY iis'Sotai 





KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 


While Motoring, Driving. Hunting and 
Enjoying Outdoor Life by Wearing Leonard’s 


Woot Lined Adirondack Foot Warmers 


Pas e $4.50 Men, women and chil- 
+ 7 
wy 


dren enjoy the com- 





POSTPAID 





fort they give. Heavy 
sheepskin, wool lined,teninches 
high. Give shoe size and state 
whether to be worn over shoes or hose 

Satisfaction or Money Back. 











Largest stock Adirondack 
outdoor apparel, furs, Catalog 
gloves, shoes, etc FREE 








W.C. LEONARD & CO. 
629 Main St., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 









Violin, Hawaiian Guitar 


Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 
pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 


Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free 
Very small charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept.482 CHICAGO, ILL. 








Trophies of 
the Hunt 


EXPRESSION IN TAXIDERMY 


is the result of years of experience—our natural, life-like 
mountings remind you of the way the specimen looked 
when you raised your gun to shoot. Try our QUALITY work 
first. Send us your trophies and be sure of expert treatment. 
Send for Field Guide and Big Game Book 
A complete record of North American Big Game free, con- 
taining a splendid catalog of Leopard, Coyote, Bobcat, 
Mountain Lion, African Lion, Bears and many other rugs, 
furs and mountings that are simply wonderful in their 
beauty. Send for it today. 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 




































DOGGY QUESTIONS 
-AND ANSWERS - 








CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 


Training Dogs. 

Circumstances compel the omission 
of our model dog and the monthly dis- 
cussion of a breed this month; and 
much to my regret our otter hound and 
otter hunting number is side-tracked to 
another issue. 

In my chats on training I earnestly 
hope my readers will read these notes 
in conjunction with my earlier notes on 
training, because they are intended to 
be read together. <As.a rule, the pre- 
liminary training of a dog is often done 
before the dog is taken into the field, 
and is called “yard breaking.’ A yard- 
broken dog is one that at word or sig- 
nal or order will obey his master’s com- 
mands, which same commands will 
come into use later in the field; some 
men include retrieving in this early 
training, and some men do not; the lat- 
ter believing this should be the final 
lesson. English dogs, that is those 
broken by English trainers, are not 
taught to retrieve, as a rule (pointers 
and setters), because it is thought it 
blunts their nose and keenness. 

The main thing about yard-breaking 
is the early control it gives of the pup, 
and it is this control in a general sense 
that makes yard-breaking valuable, and 
not in a detailed sense. Training a dog 
is attained by two main sources, first 
the power over animals possessed by 
some people, and secondly by coaxing 
or force, and in different degrees and 
combinations of either or each. With 
some dogs brute force is more potent 
than patience and resolution, but as a 
rule with force you have to fight dogs 
because you force them to fight to be- 
gin with. 

No two people and no two systems 
work exactly alike with each individual 
dog. The thing to rivet in your mind 
is that the pup must go thru the whole 
discipline and learn a full lesson of 
obedience step by step until he has 
found out that whatever he is told to 
do he must perform, whether or no. 
This requires patience, and some of 
the links in the chain of practical edu- 
cation are frequently hard lessons to 
teach: each step must be taught at one 
lesson alone, so as to leave the mastery 
with the owner and not with the dog. 
Too many trainers are inclined to be 
continually ordering, until the ordeal 
worries the dog, so watch carefully to 
guard against this: teach the dog what 
you are then doing until he does it; af- 
ter which gradually restrict the orders, 
as long as he obeys them, until they 
are used only when required. 

Either the dog or you is to be mas- 
ter, and unless he is made to obey, he 
will never acknowledge you as his com- 
plete master; but whenever so inclined 
will do or not as he pleases. Vocal or- 
ders and signs are what you start with, 
and as the dog becomes accustomed to 
the voice and signs as being the same 
order, he will next be advanced to obey 





the signs without the words. Unless 
the trainer is possessed with a great 
deal of patience, and is willing to un- 
dertake the positive compelling of the 
dog to do what he is ordered to do 
without the trainer in any way getting 
out of temper, he had better not at- 
tempt training. A quick tempered man 
usually signally fails with a bold heady 
dog that is averse to doing exactly what 
is wanted and in the way it must be 
done: particularly when in order to as- 
sert the trainer’s absolute supremacy, 
the dog must be made to submit. 

Training consists simply and chiefly 
in the dog doing what he is ordered to 
do, the recognition of the trainer as the 
airector of his ways, and one that must 
always be obeyed. If once the dog suc- 
ceeds in defying the trainer and having 
his own way there is always the danger 
of that happening again, and the dog 
must never be allowed to even imagine 
he has succeeded in defying his master. 
Herein lies the secret of successful 
training, and while a dog undoubtedly 
takes great pleasure in his work, as a 
rule, there must ever be with him 
the knowledge that he is doing it as he 
has been made to do it. A pup must 
not only come promptly when called, 
but he must get in the habit of obey- 
ing his master in ways that are 
not quite to his own fancy. Contact 
with and observation of a skilled trainer 
of course are the most helpful things 
for a novice in training. 

The dog is the most complete, the 
most remarkable, and the most useful 
conquest ever made by man. Every 
species has become our property: each 
individual dog is altogether devoted to 
his master, assumes his master’s man- 
ners, defends his property, and remains 
attached to him till death: and all this 
proceeds neither from want nor con- 
straint but solely from pure gratitude 
and real friendship. The swiftness, the 
strength, and the scent of the dog have 
created for man a powerful ally against 
other animals, and dogs were perhaps 
necessary to the establishment of so- 
ciety. He is the only animal which has 
followed man thru every region of the 
earth. 


Kennel Queries. 


I noticed the query of Henry Uld- 
ricks of Kalamazoo, Mich., with your 
reply. May I offer a word? Rachitis, 
as I understand it, is an inflammation 
of the spine, caused by an abnormal 
cell growth of the bone tissue. There 
is a great deficiency of the phosphate 
of lime, and the albuminous sub- 
stances not containing enough lime to 
create proper bone tisue, a spongy 
structure is the result; hence abnor- 
mal conditions prevail, producing 
symptoms called rickets. While the 
raw meat treatment may bring relief, 
it is very apt to also derange the 
whole system by excesses of other 


salts that the system will have to 
care for and eliminite as so much 
waste. If phosphate of lime is given 
to correct the deficiency, and potas- 
sium phosphate is given alternately to 
strengthen the brain cells, it gives the 
puppy more confidence and control. 
I am quite sure one would see a speedy 
and sure relief. I suggest this for 
wkat it is worth.—C. H. Crampton, 
Calipatria, Calif. 

Answer:—There are several theor- 
ies on the cause of rachitis. All au- 
thorities are agreed there is a defi- 
ciency or something in the bones. As 
to why this deficiency occurs, and the 
explanation are debatable points. An 
increase in the number and size of 
blood vessels in the osteogenic tissues, 
so that the lime-salts continue t» cir- 
culate in the blood, instead of being 
deposited in the bones, is the theory 
given by some eminent authorities. In 
our opinion an hereditary diathesis 
has an important bearing on the sub- 
ject. Drugs do not seem to give the 
results expected of them. The treat- 
ment we outlined, raw meat for food, 
and splints for the limbs, seems to 
give the best results.—W. C. C. 

Can you give me some information 
in regards to the Irish and Russian 
wolf hounds? I have had experience 
with most all other hreeds of dogs but 
these, and would like to buy one for 
my ranch in Texas if they are any 
good for chasing coyotes and grey 
wolves on the open prairie. In your 
estimation which of the two is the 
best for this work? Which is the 
largest, the fastest and best fighter? 
Is there anything to what their name 
applies, ‘‘wolf hound’’?—“L. C.,’’ Bes- 
semer, Ala. 

Answer:—tThe Irish wolfhound is 
not adapted for your work as well as 
the Russian wolfhound. Good, game 
greyhounds would do more efficient 
work for you than either, when prop- 
erly entered.—wW. C. C. 





I have a potnter bitch which was 
given to me. How do these dogs take 
to water. We have ducks here as 
well as land birds, and I want a dog 
I can use for both. She is well 
trained, and if I can make her work 
for ducks I want to keep her.—F. L. 
Ingram, Pendleton, Oregon. 

Answer:—In reply to your inquiry, 
will say the pointer makes a splendid 
duck dog, with the limitation that it 
cannot be used successfully for water 
work in extremely cold weather. I 
would rather have a pointer than any- 
thing, as long as the water is not 
frozen over, and the weather is mild. 
-—W. C. C. 





I have a Llewellyn setter, 14 


months old that I am trying to train. 
Any information about training a dog 
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. 
Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 
serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department, Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
first of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as refer- 


ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


and most effective you can buy. 





Kennel Department. 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 








Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers inthe World 


Box 12 La Rue, Ohio 





MOUNTAIN VIEW Ajirdales, bred con- 

sistently for 12 years for size, game- 
ness and Airedale character, have prov- 
en their worth on every game trail in 
America and won prizes at all leading 
shows. Some great pups and splendid 
bitches for sale at bargain prices. Send 
for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, 
Montana. 1-tf 


PARTNERSHIP FOR SALB—In large, 

lucrative, old-established dog business 
in Western city; capable of further de- 
velopment; including valuable real es- 
tate, buildings and equipment. Some 
capital necessary to negotiate. Apply 
Guaranteed, care of Kennel Editor. 6-tf 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND—Pure_ white, 

very handsome and fast; 1 year old; 
well bred; price $40, worth $100. This 
bitch is full of quality and gameness. 
Address Denver Boarding Kennels, 2919 
Forest St., Denver, Colo. 9-tf 


COCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality 
English and American strains; hunt- 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs. 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, - 
-t 














SIXTY-MINUTE Worm Remedy for 

dogs. A vegetable compound adminis- 
tered with food. Harmless. Results 
guaranteed. Prepaid, 18 doses, $1.00; 50, 
$2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., 
Box 1523, Minneapolis, Minn. 1-7t 


FOR SALE—Rabbit hounds, foxhounds, 

"coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel dogs, 
setters, pointers, pet house dogs, ferrets, 
rabbits. Catalog, 10 cents. Brown’s 
Kennels, York, Pa. 9-6t 


ENGLISH Setter Pups, whelped March 

29th, 1918. Good individuals, fancy 
breeding, pedigree furnished. Price $25.00 
on approval. Frank Michalek, Victor, 
Iowa. 1-1t 











PEDIGREED Pointer Pups sired by Dr. 

John Kent, whelped May 22nd, point 
and retrieve. Real bird dogs. Ready 
for the field. G. C. Henry, Box 1016, 
Taft, California. 1-1t 





CHOICE Airedale pups that show the 
_ quality and style that only good breed- 
ing can produce; game, promising 
youngsters. Pecos Valley Kennels, Dex- 
ter, New Mex. 1-1t 


COCKER SPANIEL, TOY, perfect little 

gem, 11 months old, beautiful red, fe- 
male, house-broken, sweet disposition; 
$15. Address Denver Boarding Kennels. 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock. 
Genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. tit 

















DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (--tf) 
2919 FoREST STREET, DENVER, CoLo. 














AIREDALE, male, 1 year old, ood game 

dog, well bred, hunting stock; price, 
$10. Denver Boarding Kennels. 2919 
Forest St., Denver, Colo. 3-tf 








WE HAVE disposed of all our dogs this 

season, but will be glad to have you 
write us next year. The Homestead 
Kennels, West Swanzey, N. H. 7-7t 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- 
obred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 


HOUNDS—trained for bear, fox, wolves, 

de.r, ’coon; bloodhounds; big catalog, 
5e stamp. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 1-tf 








LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Pointer pups, 

older dogs; world’s best breeding; on 
approval. William McGirk, Silvana, 
Wash. 12-6t 


FOX HOUNDS—Trained on fox and 
wolf, Also coon, skunk, opossum 
hounds. R. W. Fendricks, Bolivar, Mo. 

11-5t 





BARGAIN—.45-90 Winchester, model 86, 


fancy stock and forearm, checkered 
pistol grip, % magazine, 24-in. round 
barrel, Lyman rear sight, set trigger, 
164 rounds of cartridges, reloading tool 
and mould. It is a real bargain. First 
check for $30.00 gets the complete out- 
fit, Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 








.22-CALIBER rifle barrels renewed with 
a rifled steel tube, .22 high power bar- 
rels rebored to .250-3000. Large caliber 





rifle barrels relined for .22-caliber., C. 
A. Diller, 24 So. Perry St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 1-1t 
FOR SALE—.22 High Savage, good con- 

dition; ivory front, Lyman No. 29% 


rear; No. 3 Ideal tool, D. A. chamber, 
Mould No. 228367; quantity empties; box 
factory cartridges; $30. A. A. W., Box 
231, Stockett, Mont. 1-1t 





PARTS for all modern American fire- 

arms; Newton rifles; all calibers in 
stock. Rifles rebored and relined. Spe- 
cial gun work to order. Chas. Stanbra, 
Gunsmith, 1315 Railroad Ave., Belling- 
ham, Wash. 1-tf 





FOR SALE—Chesapeake Bay pups from 
prize winning stock, $25.00 and $20.00. 
James Gibson, Eastsound, Wash. 1-21 





TRAINED ’coon, fox and wolfhounds, 
and a few quail dogs, guaranteed. 
John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-6t 


Arms. 











BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, sutomatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
143 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 














FOR SALE—One 10-gauge Diamond 

Daley duck or geese gun, 32-in. bar- 
rels, full pistol grip, weighs 9 lbs. 6 0oz.; 
beautifully engraved, original] cost $400. 
Also one L. C. Smith, 12-gauge, and one 
Kenwood sleeping bag, for any kind of 
weather. Make me a price or write for 
description. Lock Box 166, Middletown, 
Ohio. 12-3t 


CARTRIDGE COLLECTION—Fine col- 

lection, 226 different kinds of cart- 
ridges, primers and shells and bullets. 
All put up in fine four-inch oak frame 
with glass front to hang on wall. Sizes 
from .22-caliber to about one inch bore, 
about four feet wide by three feet high. 
Sell for $12.00. Weber Arms, Denver, 
Colo. 1-1t 








FOR SALE—Winchester .22-caliber tar- 

get rifle, single shot, long rifle, or 
shorts. With ten power Malcolm Bulls 
Eye telescope. Top mounts. Also globe 
and peep sights, Absolutely perfect, 
$38.00 for all. No trades. W. L. Roh- 
bock, 509 Electric Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 1-1t 





SPRINGFIELD RIFLE 

Springfield rifle; fine walnut stock 
with check piece, and _ pistol grip; 
fore arm and grip checked; oil finish; 
Lyman micro wind gau¢e sight on rear; 
regular on front; rubber butt plate; fine 
hand-made leather case, $75.00. Weber 
Arms, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 





1 fine sporting 


WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANKS. Ameri- 

can select, $1; fancy, $2; extra fancy, 
$3. Military stock a specialty. Clarence 
Harner, 113 North Isabella St., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 1-3t. 





TWO fine shotgun stocks for Colts shot- 

guns. Pistol grips, checkered, very 
fine wood, regular $20.00 kind for $8.00 
each. Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 





BUY, sell, exchange all sorts old-time 

and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison Ave., 
New York. 2-12t 





WHEN you cannot find cartridges for 

that old-style rifle, revolver or shot- 
gun, write us; we have them. Weber 
Arms, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 





BUY, sell and exchange guns and sport- 
ing goods. List for stamp. Carver 
Vulcanizing Company, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
9-S8t 





WE will sell about 40,000 rounds of .45- 

70 Government ammunition below 
market price in lots of 5,000 or more. 
Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 





COLT’S REVOLVERS—.22, .32, .38, .45; 

Automatic .22, .32, .45; Mausers and 
Lugers, bear traps. Trapper, 915 North 
16th Street, Boise, Idaho. 1-1t 





ONE fine shoulder holster for .22 Colt 

auto, spring pattern; cost $6.75 to 
make; like new, $3.50. Weber Arms, 
Denver, Colo. 1-It 





SALE OR EXCHANGE Ithaca 20, No. 

1%, new condition, for 20 Winchester 
pump, new condition. B, R. Winchester. 
Madison, Ohio. 1-it 








WE still have some S. & W. and Colts 
revolvers and pistols for sale; reason- 
able. Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 1-It 








FOR SALE—.30-40 Winchester sporting 
model 1895, perfect condition, 50 cart- 
ridges, $35.00. Joe Ehret, Iola, Colo. 1-1t 





WILL pay good price for a second-hand 
.256 Newton in first-class shape. Stew- 
art C. Horr, Douglas, Wyoming. 1-1t 





ONE ONLY Du Pont hand trap, never 
been used, $3.00. Weber Arms, Den- 
ver, Colo. 1-1t 





15, 14, 16, 20-GAUGE felt wads, $1.50 per 

1,000. 20, 10, 14-gauge cardboard top 
wads, 75c per 1,000. 20, 28-zauge 
brass primed shotgun shells. $6.00 per 
100. 14-gauge pin fire paper shotgun 
shells, $1.00 per 100. Weber Arms Co., 
Denver, Colo. 1-1t 


SEND stamp for list of bargains in odds 
and ends. We are closing out. Weber 
Arms, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 





.30-40 KRAG ammunition, 500 in lot, 
$6.00 per 100. Weber Arms, Denver. 





FOR SALE—27 boxes of .25-35 Savage 

and Winchester short range ammuni- 
tion. Factory loaded in unbroken 
boxes. 50c per box. J. R. Fletcher, 3121 
Louise Street, Little Rock, Ark. 1-1t 





Colo. 1-1t 
WE will trade guns with you. Weber 
Arms, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 





PLENTY of reloading tools for sale. 
Weber Arms, Denver, Colo. 1-It 
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COINS, pistols, 








50,000 bills, medals, 
swords, daggers, spears, shields, Indian 
curios. Catalog free. Collectors Ex- | 
change, 1536 Wellington St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1-2t | 
Birds and Animals. 
RAISE giant food rabbits for me. I fur- 


nish breeders cheaply and buy all you 
raise at 30c to 60c per pound. Send 10c 
for Breeder’s Instruction Book. Frank R. 
Cross, 6433 Ridge, St. Louis, Mo. 12-3t 





Books and Magazines. 





NEW EDITION! ALL ABOUT AIRE- 

DALES, by R. M. Palmer. Sixth and 
revised edition of this book just pub- 
lished. When five editions of any book 
are completely sold out and it is neces- 
sary to issue a sixth, it is hardly neces- 


sary to exploit the value of that book. | 


This is a book of general information 


valuable to dog lovers and owners, | 
breeders and fanciers. Illustrated from 
selected photographs. Much valuable 


information is given regarding training 
and hunting Airedales on big game, the 
care and raising of puppies, diseases and 


proper treatment, etc., etc. Price post- 
paid, cloth binding, $1.60; heavy paper, 
$1.10. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 12-tf 





GAME BIRDS—Here is the long-desired 

book for sportsmen. Just published by 
Chas. K. Reed, the well-known natural- 
ist authority. Over 100 American game 
birds are pictured in natural colors and 
full descriptions given. Finely printed 
on heavy paper; bound in an unique re- 


production of snakeskin leather. You 
need it yourself and it will make an 
ideal gift book for your friend. Only 
50e postpaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 12-tf 





MINK FARMING—By A. S. White. There 

is big money in raising fur-bearing 
animals, and while it requires a large 
sum of money to start fur farming with 
some animals, mink farming is some- 
thing which is within the reach of all, 
and the demand far exceeds the supply. 
Here is the knowledge acquired by sev- 
eral years of successful mink farming. 





Outdoor Life 








this age would be appreciated by M. | 
S. Hanrahan, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Answer:—-We would suggest that 
you read the article on ‘‘Retrieving,”’ 
in the December, 1917, issue of Out- 
door Life. It is difficult to give writ- 
ten information to advise you how 
to train a pup so old. A spike collar 
would prove very helpful if you un- 
derstand how to use it. If you have 
had no experience, note carefully how 
others handle their dogs in the field. 
WwW. C.€, 


I have an Airedale puppy about nine 
months old whose teeth have brown 
patches at the base, seems to have 
eaten the enamel off. Can you tell me 
what it is, and what treatment I could 
use to stop the progress of the disease? 
—H. W. Armstrong, Deming, N. M. 

Answer:—Probably a _ collection of 
tartar, which may have begun with in- 
digestion, (fermentation of the stom- 
ach). Place on purely milk diet for a 
month, scrape the teeth and polish with 


| pumicestone, and keep them brushed off 


| at the base with peroxide. 


Encourage 


| him to chew big bones without any 


| at least one chicken since. 


meat on them. Your description of this 
condition might be fuller and more ex- 
act.—W. C. C. 


I have a well-bred Airedale puppy 
about seven months old. A few days 
ago he caught one of the neighbor’s 
chickens and brought it home. I imme- 
diately gave him a severe whipping and 
tied the carcass of the chicken around 
his neck, where it remained two days 
and nights, during which time he was 
not allowed out of doors but was given 
the run of a large cellar. It was neces- 
sary to keep him indoors, because for 
him to be given the reputation of a 
chicken killer in this small town would 
mean that I would have to dispose of 
him lest he be_ poisoned or _ shot. 
Whether the fact of not being allowed 
to run free during this time spoiled the 
effect of the remedy I do not know, but 
it was not effective, and he has killed 
I am writ- 


| ing to ask whether in your opinion it 
| is possible or not to break a puppy of 


| this habit ?— 


Postpaid, $1. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 1-tf 
ROOTS AND HERBS; how to gather, 
where to sell; market prices; book 
postpaid, only 20c. Herb Co., West Mi- | 
lan, N. H. 1-12t 





Homesteads and Lands. 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly; 





seven acres fruit, 


poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100, Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 
Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 1-4t | 





Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 





BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURES OF 

ELK IN WYOMING—I have recently 
had made up three different subjects of 
elk pictures from photographs, by the 
photo-gelatin process, hand-colored, size 
15x20, on 22x28 paper; 
“The Fighting Elk” (the February, 1912, 
cover of Outdoor Like was taken from 
this picture), “Waiting for Breakfast” 
(showing about 1,000 elk on the Leek 
ranch in winter) and “The Tetons in 
Winter” (showing a herd of elk in the 
foreground, taken during the hunting 
season). Price, postpaid, $2.50 each. S. N. 
Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 6-tf 





JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls. 
25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 





Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 





WANT place with trapper and hunter in 
Washington, 
thony Miller, Lacey, 


An- 
1-1t 


Idaho or 
Wash. 


Oregon, 


T. E. Bissell, Tudson, Ohio. 

Answer:—We regret to advise Mr. 
Bissell there is no infallible way of cur- 
ing a chicken killer, the only certain 
way out of the difficulty is to chain 
the dog to a trolley which is running 
on a long wire stretched between two 
posts or other supports about 50 yards 
apart, within reach of his kennel, so 
that he gets his exercise and yet is al- 


| ways chained. The use of a spike col- 


the subjects are | 


lar in skillful hands will generally over- 
come the habit; a muzzle carefully 
made to fit the dog has no drawbacks 
except a sentimental one, and will save 
the chickens, even if the dog chases 
them, and sometimes cures the habit 
altogether. The stunning effect of a 
hose filled with shot instead of a whip 
is a powerful inducement to leave 
things alone when commanded to do so. 





American Chesapeake Club. 


We have received from Mr. F. E. 


| Richmond, of Calgary, Alta., a very in- 


teresting pamphlet issued by the Amer- 
ican Chesapeake Club: we are indeed 
glad to realize that there is a club in 
existence to watch over the develop- 
ment of this breed. Perhaps they will 
do for this breed what the Beagle Club 
of America has done for the beagle. 
We note with regret no attempt is made 
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ADVERTISING) 


Pu Me ailines 
THE big-game fields of British Colum- 
bia and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
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Bend, Wash. 4-tf 
Stamps, Coins, Curios. 
MARINE shells and curios. My illus- 
trated catalog and a_ showy shell 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 





Taxidermy. 


MAKE MONEY—<*?2 can handle 

and tan your 
own furs and skins. Make lined rugs 
with open-mouth finish. You are cer- 
tain of success. My tan formulas and 
up-to-date time and labor-saving for- 
mulas are only $3, postpaid, duty free. 


EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, 








UNIONVILLE, 1-1t. ONTARIO 
— 16-in. b Rock 
FOR SALE Denise pi 4 


beautiful Dalli; R. M. sheep head; a nice 
19-point Woodland caribou head; large, 
newly mounted mule and white-tail deer 
heads, Duty free, express prepaid on 
approval. 1-jt 
EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 


THREE MOUNTED MOOSE 
HEADS FOR SALE. 


61, 56 and 54 ins. spread. Newly 
mounted heads, perfect in every way; 
moderate price; duty free; express pre- 








paid on approval. 1-1t 
EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, 

UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 

FOR LESSONS in Taxidermy in all 


Will trade for rabbit 
Must be good one. 


branches, new. 
hound or bird dog. 








P. A. Bartmess, Cedar Grove, La. 1-1t 
FINE collection of mounted birds and 

animals, heads and full size. Weber 
Arms, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 
FINE Angora Goat hide, tanned, long 

white hair, $5.00. Weber Arms, Den- 
ver, Colo. 1-1t 





-—_— 


FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 














Miscellaneous. 
HUNTING and fishing camp trailer, for 
summer or winter; pneumatic tires 


(new); a tried and tested outfit, the re- 
sult of years of experience in camp 
needs; light and compact; includes every 
necessary detail for camp and comfort; 





follows car any speed, no effort; prac- 
tically new; must sell. If interested 
write J. W. Whitney, Marshall, “a 
-1t 

ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, 
piles, cancer, old sores, dandruff, 
rheumatism, tetter, sOre eyes, neural- 
gia, stiff joints, on man, ON DOGS, 


mange, eczema, ear canker, goitre, sore 
eyes. Cured or no charge. Write for 
particulars. Eczema Remedy Co., Dept. 
O. L., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-12t 





FOX HORNS—AI styles, all easy blow- 

ers; 30 days’ trial, money back guaran- 
tee. ‘Send for illustrated booklet. Karl 
W. Kahmann, Chicago’s foremost Taxi- 
dermist and Horn Specialist, 2519 Lin- 
coln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 12-3t 





WHY suffer? Ingrown nails cured per- 

manently; no knife, no pain; guaran- 
teed to cure or money back, Particulars 
free. Eugene Eaton, Brandon, Ore. 1-6t 


SUGAR BUSH for sale, on Northern 
Wisconsin muskellunge lake. A. Jd. 
McGilvray, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 1-3t 
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to define how the field trials mentioned | 
fal] TABLETS in the booklet are to be conducted; the 
writer has often vainly attempted to 
=~ FOR promote retrieving trials in Denver | 
1m- a without success. I think the club will | 
aie. Grippe find room for many modifications of | 
of their rules if they start practical work | 
nall Cold on field trials. The standard set forth | 
rte in the in this booklet is an effort to stick to | 
ater Chesapeake formation without sacrific- | 
Head ing correct anatomy, a problem that | 
faces so many standards, and, as in | 
Headaches this case, it cannot be done. The color | 
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A Nation of Shooters. 


Now that the war is over and peace 


once more reigns thruout the world, 
America will again be a nation of 
shooters. 


The word again is used advisedly. In 
bygone days, before my time and yours, 
every American could shoot—and shoot 
straight. Shooting in those memorable 
days was necessary for the protection 
of the home and to supply the larder. 

As the population of the United 
States increased and America gained 
wealth and strength thru its varied in- 
dustries many of us failed to give the 
same time and consideration to fire- 
arms that our forefathers did. Here- 
after every son of Uncle Sam will be 
friendly with a gun, whether he is now 
wearing khaki, or still in his teens. We 
have learned something that we will be 
a long time forgetting. 

When the Yanks return home, one, 
two or three millions of them, after a 
year’s fighting over the battlefields of 
Flanders, and knee-deep in the muddy 
trenches of France, and having for a 
companion all this time a rifle or shot- 
gun, they will be expert shooters. The 
return of the Yanks bring us back to 
our original statement that America 
will again be a nation of shooters. 

The day is coming when no city or 
town, big or small, will be able to meet 
its requirements without a gun club. 
There are now 4,323 of these gun clubs 
in America and there will be double 
that number in the days that we will 
live to see. It was these schools of 
shooting instruction that helped answer 
the charge of unpreparedness against 
the United States, for they turned out 
the shooters who in their first fight 
stopped the Huns and thereafter drove 
the Germans back. 

Shooting is now a game with Ameri- 


cans. Many have played it in the past, 
millions more will play it in the fu- 
ture. Shooting hereafter will be taken 


up with just as much vim as football, 
baseball, golf and our other favorite 
pastimes. Our soldiers and aviators 
have been taught to shoot with the 
shotguns in the cantonments and flying 
schools and no man passed a successful 
examination as an aviator who could 
not break flying targets with a shotgun. 
The shotgun to the boy of the future 
will be what the lariat is to the cowboy 
of today. 

One thing we will have to remember 
is that a great many men in returning 
from the battlefields will never again 
return to office routine. They have ac- 
cumulated that desire for outdoor life 
that will change their mode of living 
upon returning. They will go to farm- 
ing and other outdoor activities. The 
United States government realizes this 
and has plans under way for the dis- 
tribution of farm land for those who 
have so honorably served the country 
and aided in making the world free for 
all peoples. 

The shotgun is the companion of all 
those who relish outdoor freedom. 
Americans enter into the spirit of shoot- 
ing as they enter into other sports. 
They will use the gun not for the pur- 





pose of killing, but for the pleasure at- 


tained in hitting the target aimed at. 
Breaking the thrown target is their 
goal, just as knocking out a home run 
when one run is needed to win, is the 
goal of the ball player. 

Shooting is the national sport in 
Switzerland and has been since the 
time of the mythical William Tell shot 
the apple from his son’s head. Due to 
a splendid system of universal training 
the Swiss army is one of the finest 
bodies of marksmen in the world. The 
boy goes to school at the age of 7. One 
of the things he is taught is shooting. 

The Swiss government presents the 
youngster with a gun and instructions 
in the method of using it is furnished. 


CAN YOU SHOOT? 


When the lad is called for service, at 
18, he is well qualified to render the 
efficient service required. Every male 
in Switzerland, between the ages of 18 
and 52, is eligible for service. The 
Swiss mobilized its troops and placed 
them on the frontiers just as soon as 
war was declared in 1914, and due to 
the accuracy of the Swiss with all kinds 
of firearms no one has trifled with 
them. 

The Swiss think highly of their army, 
as the following conversation between 
the former emperor of Germany and a 
Swiss general indicates. Shortly after 
the war began the Kaiser that was at- 
tended a shooting carnival at Berne. 
Wilhelm plied the Swiss general with 
questions, such as: 

“How many men could your country 
put on the field in a week?” said the 
All Highest that was. 

“About 500,000,” answered the Swiss 
general. 

“What would you do if I came against 
you with 1,000,000 men?” said Wilhelm. 

“In that case, your Majesty,” suavely 
replied the general, “we would have to 
shoot twice.” 

We have that same feeling about 
Americans now. There was a feeling 
when the United States went into the 
war that we were unprepared, that we 
could not shoot any better than the first 


British army that Lord Kitchener saw 
in action. Kitchener’s cable to England 
to teach the men to shoot first and drill 
afterwards is history. But this asser- 
tion bears out one that has been repeat- 
edly made—that more battles are won 
by good shooting than in any other way. 
We were not unprepared. America 
hadn’t given as much time of late years 
to the high-power rifle as in the past for 
those who desired sport with the gun 
took to trapshooting, and trapshooters 
and the trench shotgun made a lot of 
history where they were engaged. 


Largest Trapshooting Tournaments 
of 1918. 


Year after year for a dozen years the 
Westy Hogans trapshooting tournament 
has been second in importance only to 
the Grand American Handicap trap- 
shooting tournament. This year was 
no exception to the long-established 
rule. The Hogans shoot wasn’t as big 
this year as it was in 1917, neither was 
the Grand American. 

Trapshooting is a sport with a pur- 
pose—it trains men to shoot, and shoot- 
ing is a mighty important thing in a 
war. Shooting straight is still more im- 
portant. Trapshooters were the boys 
who gave the lie to the unpreparedness 
charge when this country entered the 
war, Therefore, trapshooting is some- 
thing that wants to be fostered and 
Young America wants to be educated 
to the handling of firearms just as he 
wants to be taught how to swim and 
run and play ball and all the other 
things he likes to do. 

The Grand American Handicap is al- 
ways the biggest event of trapdom—in 
fact, the biggest event on the calendar 
of sports. There were 620 entrants in 
it this year and 230,039 targets were 
thrown. The entrants last year were 
808 and 303,000 targets were hurled 
over Lake Michigan, The Hogans this 
year tossed over the waters of the At- 
lantic at Atlantic City 161,980 targets, 
as against 173,745 the year before. The 
entrants this year were 244 against 314 
of 1917. 

The biggest state shoot was that of 
Pennsylvania, There were 212 entrants 
and 103,320 targets were thrown. The 
biggest state tournament of the year 
before was in Oklahoma, with 199 en- 
trants and the trapping of 95,480 tar- 
gets. 

The tournaments at Lakewood, Ma- 
plewood and of the American Indians 
were larger this year than in 1917. 
Lakewood had 170 entrants, against 90 
the year previous; Maplewood had 112, 
against 76, and the Indians had 164, 
against 108. Lakewood threw 85,550 
targets, against 38,985: Maplewood, 96,- 
550, against 77,095, and the Indians, 88,- 
845, against 74,875. Pinehurst dropped 
off, having 114 entrants and throwing 
122,765 targets, as against 152 entrants 
and 140,540 targets in 1917. 

Canada, of course, was harder hit by 
the war than the United States, and this 
was evident in the Canadian National 
tournament, which attracted 76 entries 
and threw 46,800 targets, as against 99 
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ITHACAS | 
WIN 


ships this year. 


Dr. F. H. 
Allen, 


ateur 
champion 
of Minne- 
sota for 1918. 
He could not 
have won with 
any gun but an 
ITHACA. 

Any man 
can shoot an 
ITHACA 
better. 


Catalog 
FREE. 


Double hammer- 
less guns, 


$32.50 up. 
0 up. 
Address 


Box 10 


\._ ITHACA GUN 
co. 
e Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


193 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 


Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 


WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, 














SEATTLE, WASH. 


M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 


Screws, N uts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 

















15 State Champion- | 


is is| 


Staples, | 
Minn., | 
the am- | 


Single trap guns, 


| entrants and 
| previous. 

The Minks tournament, in Omaha, 
| taking the place of the Western Handi- 
cap, attracted 112 entrants and threw 
| 67,550 targets. The Philadelphia Trap- 
shooters’ League, the largest trapshoot- 


ing league in the United States, threw | 


| 172,000 targets. 


handicap tournaments this year, the 
handicaps in each state tournament re- 
placing these events. 





| Made Enough Cartridges in Year 
to Circle Earth Twice. 


Some really remarkable things were 
accomplished by American manufac- 
turers after the United States govern- 
| ment requested aid in checking the am- 
| bition of W. Hohenzollern to rule the 
| world. 

It would take reams and reams of 
| paper and no little space in the press 
| to tell all of these remarkable achieve- 
| ments. We have no intention of using 
| all this paper. 

We want to put before you, however, 
| a few figures that came into our posses- 
sion a few days ago. They tell a story 
of a great work. The company we have 
in mind turned out one billion .30-cal. 
Springfield cartridges in twelve months. 
No such production of small-arms am- 
munition was ever before recorded. 

One billion cartridges makes quite an 
imposing pile. The more thought you 
give to the number the more imposing 
| the pile. Having a penchant for figures, 
| we delved into some statistics to find 
| out some facts about the making of the 
| one billion cartridges—with these re- 
| sults: 
Seventy-six cartridges were turned 
| out every second of each working day. 

A regiment of 3,078 men could be 
equipped every 41 minutes—or 11% 
regiments every working day. 

To haul the day’s output of cartridges 
| 28 five-ton trucks were necessary. 

If the cartridges made daily were laid 
in a single row, end to end, a man on 
a bicycle would have to ride at a speed 
| of more than nine miles an hour to keep 
| up with the procession of cartridges. 

Fifty-nine tons of copper, 40 tons of 
lead, 22 tons of zinc, 18 tons of powder 
and 2 tons of nickel—141 tons of pro- 
duction—were used daily in making the 
cartridges. 

One billion cartridges, each 3% ins. 
long, placed end to end, would reach 
52,000 miles, or in other words, twice 
| around the earth. 
| By and large, and in the vernacular 
| of the day, we are inclined to say, 
“some production.” 











Trap Notes. 


Lead is a commodity that came into 
|} its own during the war. There is a 
| scarcity at this time. To relieve this 
| the trapshooting clubs have been re- 
| quested to mine their grounds. 


Ralph Spotts has had wonderful suc- 
| cess with the Red Cross trapshooting 
| tournaments. Thousands have been held 
and the Red Cross has benefited greatly 
by the shoots. The United War Fund 


| campaign was also greatly enriched by 


trapshooting events. 


At a church picnic held in Millville, 
N. J., recently a hand trap was brought 
into operation and all the boys and 
girls took turns in shooting at the clay 
targets. There isn’t any question but 
that America will again be a nation of 
shooters. It is the spirit of the times. 


73,385 targets the year | 


There were no subsidiary or sectional 





Fullest Pleasure from 
head Boating 


Convert your 
row-boat or 
canoe into a 
power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
you how. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


MARINE €Z ENGINES 


inboard & Outboard 204 Cych-2 0 20HP 








Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joysof motor boat- 
ing at little cost. A 
generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense. 


LOCKWOOD.-ASH 
MOTOR CO 
1916 Horton Ave. 
Jackson, Mich, (29) 
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Gold Filled 
$6.50 
If dealer can’t supply you don’t take sub- 
stitute. Order direct from us. Folder on 


‘Taylor-made Compasses on request. 
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faylor Instrument Companies 

Rochester, N. Y. 

















We want every person in the U.S, 

suffering with Epilepsy to send ua 

their sueseenen. Our FREE book 
ill be sent you. 


TOWNS REMEDY 00., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Come With Us! 


We want you with us! We’re a 
group of live sportsmen who are 
working for more game, sane game 
laws, true sportsmanship. We are 
the members of the 


American Game 


Protective Association 


There is a good crowd of us now but 
there is room for more. If you are 
our kind, come with us ! 


The American Game Protective As- , 
sociation has done more than any 
other single organization to improve 
the game situation in this country. 


Through our efforts legislation has 
been enacted, the effect of which has 
been to greatly increase the water 
fowl in this country. 


We want to do more. We want to 
apply intensive methods to the quail 


and grouse problems, in fact we want to do everything 
humanly possible to encourage the protection and propagation 


of game, both large and small. 





But, we cannot do all these things without your support. 


Seven of the leading sportsmen’s maga- 
zines of the country, who are enthusiasti- 
cally in sympathy with the things we have 
done and stand for, have volunteered their 
active co-operation. 

Register your approval of our work by 
joining the American Game Protective 
Association. Sign the attached coupon 
and mail it to us today with your check 
to cover membership and a subscription to 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose a check for $ 


for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 
Publication 
Draw Regular 
circle around Subscription 
publication Price 
wanted 
REI CRO on cniidwacsnccwntwancdaas Re ccccn boo ahem oe 
Field and Stream... .....-- > A a ee 
Michigan Sportsman ---.- -- eT Ci {SR eee pee ar 
National Sportsman ate ; 1.00 
Outdoor Life ; . 2.00 
Outer’s Book— Recreation : 2.00... ie fed 
SPORSMERS RW goon wen ~ oan te <ceeccesewece 3.00 - meewae 
If you ar. already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate en een 
and wish te renew for one year from the expiration of your 
subscription, please mention that fact. 
RIE cinch cana 


---to cover dues of $I aud subscription to 


one of the 
magazines list- 
ed below. 


A handsome 








copy of the Sportsman’s Creed will be 
sent to you as a certificate of membership. 


Enlist now in this national movement 


for ‘‘more game.’ 


Outdoor Life 


the magazine checked below 


1. 
Price, including “4 
one year’s member- 3. 
ship in American 
Game Protective 4. 
Association 

$3.50 5. 
2.50 6. 
2.00 : 

1.75 
2.50 8. 

2.50 
3.50 9. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
( Abbreviated) 


1 believe that a sportsman should 

Never in sport endanger human life. 

Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 

Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 
Respect the rights of farmers and property owners 
and also their feelings. 

Always leave seed birds and game in covers 

Never be a fish-hog. 

Discourage the killing of game for commercial pur- 
poses by refusing to purchase trophies. 

Study and record the natural history of game species 
in the interests of science. 

Love Nature and its denizens and te a gentleman. 
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OUR knowledge will always be the greatest 
d factor in your success. No investment in 

the world will pay you bigger dividends 
than money invested in increasing your knowl- 
edge. And you can now do it in spare time, in 
your own home, for only 50e a week! 

The pay-raising books described below were 
written by greatest authorities in their fields. Written 
in plain every-day language so any one ean understand 
and use the vast amount of knowledge contained in each ob 
set. Thousands of full page plates, photographs, diagrams, 
ete. Tlandsomely and durably bound in half Morocco or 
flexible bindings and stamped in gold. Select the set in line 
with your ambition, and examine it free. Mail coupon. If satis- 
fied pay the Bargain Price, on terms of only 50e a week. Select 
your set NOW. 























































Automobile Illustrations. Preparesfor | or Bookkeeper. Regular Fire Prevention lustrations. Prepares for 
iri Stationary, Marine or Lo-]| price $50. Special price Machine Shop Superin 
Repairing comotive Engineer or Fire- $24 89 Terms, 50c a and Insurance tendent or Foreman, 
f 5 Volumes; 2400 Pages; man. Regular price $35. week. 4 Vol - SR0G) Pande Foundryman, Pattern 
5% x 8% inches; 2000] Special price $21.80. 7 x 10 inches: 600 Illue. | Maker, Tool Designer or 
iq Illustrations. Prepares for | Terms, 50c a week. trati sa = rar i ye Tool Maker. Regular price 
q Garage Foreman, 1 a > gerbes Me $3 Speci: rice $19.80. 
; bile Mec br pg can Telephony and Counterman, Rate Clerk, eae — ae el a 
Regular price $25. Special nae Caen Telegraphy srt gape ad gu cm ot . 
price $17.80. Terms, 50c Civil Engineering 4 Volumes; 1728 Pages, se ag es gar 
a week. 9 Volumes; 3900 Page 7 x 10 inches; 2000 Illus- a eaeeen adhai 
f 3 e ages, ; a week. Electrical 
if 7 x 10 inches; 3000 Illus- | trations Prepares for ec 
: trations Prepares re Telephone Engineer, Wire Engineering 
Law and Practice Civil or Structural Engi. | Chief, Exchange Manager, aN: rae : | 
‘ neer, Transitman, Esti: Trouble Man or Tele- Practical anit ba ae a vs es rom my i 
Re (with mator, Designer or Chief | &fapher. Regular _ price kk i 2 A ee ee eee ee 
4 ’ £ , “es “eer so. One in ations. *repares ri 
4 Readin Course) Draftsman Regular price | $29. Special price $12.80. Bookkeep g tration Prey res for 
‘ 9 xpi 2 be »s Terms. 50c ¢ - Electrical Engineer, Power 
¥ $45. Special price $29.80. Terms, 50c a week, 4 Volumes: 1840 Pages ~ 
: 13 Volumes; 6000 Pages, | Terms. 50c a week ‘ L ; ages, Plant Superintendent, 
Ff 7 x 10 inches; 24 Mlus- . ae cicacaee _ 7x 10 inc hes ; 800 ype Substation Operator or 
| trations. Prepares for all Sanitary Heating ids on Cont Clerk. | vitttrician. Bn. ay pony 
ki ar Examinations, Regu- ilati tnt acine O96. Geactet dee ee FER. 
j lar price $72. Special Accountancy and ie Ventilation wee gine a pe are Terms, 50c a week. 
K price $39.80. Terms, 50c Business Manage ngineering rik $12.50. € s, 50« 
‘ sole “ a a week 
a week. ment 4 Volumes; 1454 Pages, 
4 a0 Vel 5% x 84 inches. Prepares Carpentry and 
} Volumes ; 3680 Pages, for Sanitary Engineer, ; 
® Steam and Gas 7 x 10 inches; 1987 Illus- | Heating and Ventilating Modern Shop Contracting 
. . trations. Prepares for Cer- Engineer, Master Plumber ractic 5 Volumes, 2138 Pages, 
Engineering tified Public Accountant, | or Plumber. Regular price siete 51% x 8% inches. Regular 
7 Volumes; 3300 Pages, Auditor, Office Manager, | $20. Special price $13.80. 6 Volumes; 2300 Pages, price $25 Special price 
5% x 8% inches; 2500] Accountant, Credit Man] Terms, 50c a week 5% x 8% inches; 2500 II- $17.80 























Not One Cent in Advance 7727"5.4"%,5" {SPECIAL DISCOUNT COUPON 


4 American Technical Society, Dept. 
Do not let doubt or delay deprive you of this opportunity to invest in your own self improvement. Mail : X-7081, Chicago, U. S. A. 

the coupon today—right now—without sending a penny. You take no risk. If, after examination, you feel 

that spare time reading of these books will bring vou a better, bigger paying job—if you are convinced 

that these books will pay you enormous dividends, send only the small payment each month, which 

amounts to less than 50c a week. You fritter more than 50c a week with no return on your investment. r 





~ 
ae Please send me set of 
« 


for 7 Days’ examination, shipping charges collect 


Why not make that 50c WORK for YOU? : fi anna 
é [ will examine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied, 
: will send $2 within 7 days and $2 each month until | 
The increasing cost of paper and binding may force . 


o 
: : x Bo : ; . have paid the special price of...... If I decide not to 
Mail Coupon Now us to withdraw this offer when the present stock - keep the books [ will return them within 7 days. Title 


is exhausted We urge those interested to mail = eT] 

. . 2 no ( YASS - t it Ss | A y TX 
the coupon at once and get the special price and easy terms. Mail the coupon and the books will  - Sto pee te me aE SC ae ee 
come at once, Simply pay the small shipping charge, then return the set at our expense if you do - fae ener 
. . | 


not care to buy after examination. For a limited time, as a special inducement for prompt action, 
we offer with every set a Consulting Membe rship Free. This gives you the privilege of submitting 
your perplexing problems to a corps of experts for an entire year. This consulting membership 

ordinarily sells for $12.00. It is yours free if you act promptly. Mail the coupon before you 

turn this page. This offer may never appear again : : 


* 

. Home Address 
. 
. 
< Reference 
+ 
* 
. 


Employer ; Meecudwasedetaweecedvcn ts dhdedeawraaeeenl 
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Turn YourFURS 


inloOMONEY: Quick 
by Shipping to 


You will get your money back 2 to 10 
































you to sell your Furs— 
Denver is the closest and 
best market on earth 
for Western Fur 
Shippers— Denver re- 
ceives and handles 
more Western Furs 


| than any other Fur 
Market in the West. 









o 2 +” Chas. 
5g _ Wells, of 
Se _ Roger Mills 
we County, Okla- 
’ et 
ws with Stephens’ Animal Bait. 


tS bs You can do as well. Write 
5 rs for Trappers’ Guideand Trap 
3 Catalogue Free—tells how and 
9° when to trap all fur-bearing ani- 
£ RS mals—what bait and what kind of 
traps to use—the right way to pre- 
pare and ship the skins, so that they 
will bring you the highest prices. Also 
gives the trapping laws of each state and 
and E. A. Stephens & Co., who are located in lists all Trappers’ Supplies. Send for your 
Denver, Colorado, are the Largest Direct copy quick and begin trapping at once. Ship- 
Buyers of Furs in the entire West. ing Tags and market report free. Write today. 















Look at the map of North 
America and you will see that 
Denver is located closer to your 
town than any other important fur 
center. In shipping your Furs to 
Denver you are shipping to the greatest 
market in the World for Western Furs, 


Fur Prices Sky Hig 


Big Demand in Denver for all Western Raw Furs 
Coyotes, Skunks, Muskrats and Wildcats 


bring big money here. Never before in the history of the Fur 
business have we experienced such a tremendous demand for Furs, 
and any one who Is lucky enough to be out trapping or handling 
ay, Furs this season is sure to make bigger profits than ever 


SA before. Don’t wait—commence trapping today. 



















John Platz of Mount Morrison, Colorado, made $183.60 
in less than three weeks trapping muskrats. F. H. 
Stonestreet of Fort Lupton, Colo., made $207.10 in 
eight days, trapping muskrats and skunks. 
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